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THE STONE ELEPHANT OF INYO. 












In all parts of the world are rocks, 
hills, and mountains, that bear resem- 
blance to the human form or face, or 
take the shape of some animal, building, 
or other object familiar to us in the daily 
walks of life. Though it often requires 
considerable exertion of the imagination 
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to discover the outlines or shapes that 
have given many of these objects a local 
name and celebrity, yet at times by pe- 
culiar freaks of Nature, conjoined with 
the action of the elements, there are 
rocks and mountains that have been so 
worn and carved that the resemblance 
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they bear to some well known face or 
form is patent to every beholder. 

Again there are pillars, masses, and 
domes of rock that might as fitly bear 
any one of a dozen names as that with 
which they have been christened ; still, 
when that name has been mentioned, our 
imagination nimbly flows along the chan- 
nel into which it has been turned, and 
bodies forth a picture correspondent to 
the title. For such objects one name is 
as good as another. To them will well 
apply the scene between Hamlet and 
Polonius, if for “cloud” we read “ rock.” 
Thus: * 


Hamlet. —Do you see yonder rock that’s almost 


in shape of a camel ? 
Polonius. — By the mass, and ’tis like a camel, 


indeed, 
Ham. — Methinks it is like a weasel. 
Pol, —It is backed like a weasel. 
Ham, — Or like a whale? 
Pol, — Very like a whale. 


Thus we see, to use the language of 
Addison, imagination “makes additions 
to nature, and gives a greater variety to 
God’s works.” 

From the earliest times the human 
race have taken pleasure in tracing in the 
shapes of mountains, hills, rocks, trees, 
lakes, and the clouds of the heavens, re- 
semblances to gods, men, beasts, and 
birds. One of the earliest instances is 
that of finding Lot’s wife in a pillar of 
salt on the borders of the Dead Sea. 
Some are of’ the opinion that no such 
saline relic exists, but Lot’s wife, as 
transformed, is as much a reality as are 
the petrified “ Maids of the Valley of the 
Brenz,” the “Stone Lady of Wiesen- 
steig,” the “Old Woman of Rosario 
Rock,” Canary Islands, or the “ Praying 
Nun” in the Baumann’s Cavern, Hartz 
Mountains. 

Josephus mentions the pillar supposed 
to represent Lot’s wife, and it is also 
spoken of by Tertullian, Justin the Mar- 
tyr, Clemens of Rome, and many other 
ancient writers, some of whom go into 
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details and relate many marvels in re- 
gard to its preservation, the signs of 
femininity it periodically exhibits, and 
the like good and pious superstitions. 

Lieutenant Lynch, U. S. Navy, who 
led an expedition to the Dead Sea in 
1848, says the pillar (doubtless the same 
that Josephus saw) stands at the foot of 
a salt mountain, about two miles from 
the south end of the lake. Seen at a 
distance, he says it showed as “a lofty 
round pillar, standing apparently de- 
tached from the general mass, at the 
head of a deep, narrow, and abrupt 
chasm.” 

On a closer examination he says: 


We found the pillar to be of solid salt, capped 
with carbonate of lime, cylindrical in front, and pyr- 
amidal behind. The upper or rounded part is 
about forty feet high, resting on a kind of oval pedes- 
tal, from forty to sixty feet above the level of the sea. 


Though the pillar is on the wrong side 
of the lake, Zoar being on the opposite 
shore, the faith of the many overbalances 
all such little eccentricities of topogra- 
phy, nor are they staggered at the huge 
size of the saline remains, for “thére 
were giants.in the earth in those days.” 

In ten thousand places in the old 
world, faces and figures are seen in the 
mountains and in the rocks, and in the 
new we can give them a Roland for an 
Oliver. Beginning with the “Old Man 
of the Mountain,” in New Hampshire, 
and the “ Old Dead Indian,” near New 
Haven, we have Nature’s fantastics all 
the way across the continent. 

On Clear Creek, in Colorado, they 
have an “ Old Man of the Mountains,” 
whose features are much more clearly 
defined and lifelike than those of the 
New Hampshire peak. On Magazine 
Mountain, Arkansas,they havea “Laugh- 
ing Head.” A giant face juts out from 
Dardanelle Rock, from the huge, spread- 
ing mouth of which seems to issue a 
burst of laughter of Brobdignagian pro- 
portions. The people of Pope County 
are said to be the best natured in all 
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Arkansas. When a Pope County man 
lifts his eyes to the laughing head on 
Magazine Mountain, he claps his hands 
to his sides, and so roars with laughter 
that he can be heard to the distance of 
a mile ; his neighbor hears him, is infect 
ed, dashes his hat upon the ground, claps 
his hands to his sides and roars, another 
and another takes up the laugh, and soon 
the whole county is in convulsions of 
laughter. In this risible disorder they 
are as peculiarly afflicted as were the 
people of the town of Bray, as related 
in Don Quixote. 
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The “ Shakespeare Rock,” Lake Tahoe 
shows a face that would pass equally 
well had the discoverer called it that of 
Ben Jonson or Daniel Webster. 

But no one can ever mistake the 
“ Stone Elephant of Inyo,” — will ever 
be in doubt as to whether Nature in- 
tended it to represent an elephant, a 
buffalo, a rhinoceros, or a hippotamus. 
In most cases it is necessary to take a 
particular stand at some distant point 
when viewing such freaks,— distance 
lending illusion quite as readily as “ en- 
chantment”’ ; but the Elephant Rock of 























THE WHITE WOLF 


On the line of the overland railway 
are numerous rocks and cliffs to which 
names have been given conformable to 
the objects they are supposed to repre- 
sent, as “ Steamboat Rock,” “ Cathedral 
Rock,” “ Pulpit Rock,” “ Devil’s Slide,” 
and many others; but all these might 
with equal fitness have received any one 
of ascore of other names. It is the same 
in the case of what is known as the“ Dead 
Monk,” in the Tyrol ; the profile of Na- 
poleon I. at the rock of the Lorelei, on 
the Rhine ; and the portrait of Napoleon 
III. in the Dietharz Valley, Thuringia. 





ROCK, PITT RIVER. 


Inyo is still an-elephant, whether we are 
a mile away or stand directly by its side. 

The Stone Elephant is situated four 
miles west of the village of Lone Pine, 
Inyo County, California, on the road to 
Mount Whitney, the highest mountain 
peak in the United States, south of 
Alaska. It stands at the mouth of a 
large dry cafion, amid low, broken, and 
rocky hills, destitute of all vegetation 
except sagebrush. It is about ten miles 
east of Mount Whitney, which is hidden 
by the mountain range seen in the dis- 
tance. ' 
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THE CAMEL ROCK, HUMBOLDT DESERT, 


- The rock that has taken the elephan- 
tine form is a dark gray granite that is 
almost the color of the skin of an ele- 
phant. The “Stone Elephant” is about 
twenty-five feet in length by fifteen feet 
in height. Those who see it for the first 
time mistake it for a ‘petrifaction, until 
they find on drawing near that it is com- 
posed of granite. The first discoverers 
thought, on catching sight of it, that they 
had found a petrified mastodon. 

An old Piute Indian, on being asked 
about the freak, said: 

“Yash, me see him many year ‘go. 
Long time Injun no sabe him; now see 
him all same in big show up Virginny 
City.” 

The untutored mind of the poor In- 
dian is not devoid of imagination. He 
not only sees God in clouds, but also 
sees gods, devils, men, and beasts, in 
rocks and hills. 

Recumbent on a mountain, up near 
Pitt River, isa great white rock shaped 
like a wolf. This “ White Wolf”’ is said 
tobethe father of all the Piutes. He mar- 
ried a princess who came from the south, 
and the Piutes are the descendants of 
the pair. The common herd of the Piute 
tribe say that their father did not die, 
that when he became very old he re- 


turned toward the north whence he 
came, lay down upon the top of the 
mountain, and changing himself into 
stone has ever since lain there looking 
down upon his children. 

The chiefs and medicine-men say that 
long ago a chief called White Wolf 
came from the north, and married a 
princess (or daughter of a head chief) of 
a tribe in the south. The northern and 
southern tribes then became one peo- 
ple, and the Piutes are their descendants. 

In the speech of the Piutes to this 
day, abundant evidence of the amalgama- 
tion of two languages is found. Many 
words and phrases have almost the soft- 
ness that distinguishes the Spanish lan- 
guage, and these are supposed to belong 
to the language of the people of the 
princess of the south. All the guttural 
‘words are thought to come from the lan- 
guage of the people of the White Wolf. 

The only other noteworthy freak of 
Nature of the kind under consideration 
in this part of the Great Basin region, is 
the “Camel Rock.” It lies in the edge 
of the Humboldt Desert, between White 
Plains and Hot Springs, a short distance 
south of the line of- the Central Pacific 
Railroad. Seen from the south it pre- 
sents the appearance of a huge camel 
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lying upon the sands of the desert, with 
head erect. A cap of hard rock (as in 
the case of the image of “ Lot’s Wife’) 
forms the head. The elements and drift- 
ing sand have carved out of the yielding 
sandstone the neck, hump, and back. 
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In its resemblance to the camel this 
rock is more striking than the far more 
famous “Crouching Camel’ of the 
heights of Hohenstaufen; besides, it 
lies in a desert, where a camel is more 
in place than on top of a high mountain. 

Dan De Quille. 


COLOMBIAN PRESIDENTS. 





RAFAEL NUNEZ, PRESIDENT OF COLOMBIA, 


THE history of constitutional govern- 
ment in the South American republics 
has been a stormy one; and to most 
Americans that are without personal 
knowledge of these countries, seems 


only a chaos of revolutions and self- 
seeking turbulence. But to those that 
know the ground there is visible through 
all confusions a real love of liberty, work- 
ing toward constitutional orderthrough 
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the blunders of a people inexperienced 
in self-government. Nor have there 
been wanting leaders that were both pa- 
triotic and able men. The history of 
the presidency in Colombia contains 
more than one notable name, deserving 
of gratitude in the republic; notably 
those of the first and the latest presi- 
dents,— Bolivar, the “ Liberator,” and 
Rafael Nujfiez, the great reformer of the 
constitution. 

The struggle for the liberation of 
South America from Spain was indeed 
one that tried men’s souls. The servi- 
ces of Bolivar, and of his scarcely less 
distinguished coadjutors, Paez, Sucre, 
San Martin, O’ Higgins, and others, can- 
not fail to move the admiration of brave 
men, and especially of lovers of liberty, 
whenever they are rightly known. And 
the confirming and establishing of the 
free institutions for which they strug- 
gled so bravely and generously, has 
called out the unfailing services of sin- 
cere patriots at every stage in the con- 
stitutional development of the republics. 
This development had almost inconceiv- 
able obstacles to contend with, in deep- 
rooted prejudices, in the profound 
divisions of classes and'the privileges 
tenaciously clung to by the aristocratic 
classes and the clergy, and in the igno- 
rance of the masses. It has made real 
progress against these in most of the re- 
publics : the era of bloody revolutions is 
fast passing by, and one of peaceful, in- 
tellectual and industrial progress seems 
at hand. This is notably true of Co- 
lombia, under the presidency of the 
remarkable man that now occupies the 
chair. 

The present republic of Colombia 
was one of the three component parts 
of the short-lived confederation of the 
same name that Bolivar, Paez, and San- 
tander created, and Paez and Santander 
broke up. The coast of the viceroyalty 
of Santa Fé, or Nueva Granada, was dis- 
covered by the earliest Spanish naviga- 
tors. Bastidas visited several points on 
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the Atlantic side toward the end of the 
15th and the beginning of the 16th cen- 
turies, and Columbus on his last voyage 
landed in Veraguas and Portobello. 
Early in the 16th century the “ Reino 
de Castilla del Oro” was formed with 
the Isthmus of Panama and with what 
was then known of the present Vene- 
zuela. Balboa (the discoverer of the 
Pacific in 1513) was decapitated in 1517, 
at the now almost unknown port of Acla, 
by order of the wily governor, Pedrarius 
Davila. By the middle of the century the 
Spanish power in the country was estab- 
lished, and there were several Spanish 
settlements on the coasts and on the 
mesa of Cundinamarca, where Santa Fé 
de Bogota, the capital, now stands ; but 
it was a weak power, inefficient for 
nearly one hundred and fifty years, 
against the raids of Drake and his fel- 
low buccaneers. Morgan captured Por- 
tobelio in 1668, and Chagres in 1670, and 
then marched across the isthmus and 
easily made prey of the rich city of Pa- 
nama. The depredations of the sea-rob- 
bers only ceased late in the 17th century. 

Nueva Granada was ruled from Spain 
at first as a presidency, and by the mid- 
dle of the 18th century as a viceroyalty. 
The viceroyalty was composed of two 
districts, Santa Fé, or Nueva Granada, 
consisting of nine provinces ; and the 
presidency of Quito (now the republic 
of Ecuador), which also consisted of 
nine provinces. Venezuela had been 
detached from the viceroyalty in 1731, 
and made a captain-generalcy. 

Spain’s policy here was as in her oth- 
er-dependencies : the same monopoly of 
trade, the same effort to crush down the 
spirit of independence ; the same exclu- 
sion of creoles from positions of honor 
and trust in the land of their birth. The 
Inquisition had its seat at Cartagena. 
In the last sixty years of Spanish rule 
it had lost its worst powers,— not a sin- 
gle person was burned at the stake in 
all that period,— but it continued to keep 
the people in the grossest ignorance and 
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superstition. Few could read or write, 
primary schools being very rare; yet 
there were several ecclesiastical semin- 
aries, and in Santa Fé two colleges and 
one university, and the same in Quito, 
besides a few minor institutions. In- 
struction in modern philosophy was 
strictly under the ban of the church,— 
indeed, the remark was attributed to 
Archbishop Compafion of Bogota, the 
official head of the church, that the cre- 
oles should be taught nothing but their 
prayers, that they might be kept duly 
submissive. 

In 1810, the year in which the first 
effective attempt at separation was made, 
Nueva Granada’s population was nearly 
two millions,— 70,000 slaves, 140,000 col- 
ored freemen, about 315,000 Indians, and 
1,400,000 whites ; the sister district had 
a little more than 20,000 slaves, 30,000 
free negroes and mulattoes, and nearly 
160,000 whites. (Among the whites in 
both districts are probably included the 
mestizos, or issue of white and Indian.) 
Venezuela had about 900,000 population. 
The military force of the viceroyalty did 
not reach 4,000 regulars, besides some 
9,000 or 10,000 of disciplined militia. The 
ports of Panama, Portobello, Chagres, 
Cartagena, Santa Marta, and Guaya- 
quil, in the viceroyalty, were strongly 
fortified, besides half a dozen in Vene- 
zuela. Land was fairly divided, there 
being but few holders of large tracts. 
The supply of foreign manufactures was 
abundant, thanks chiefly to smugglers. 
The revenue of the viceroyalty in the 
latter part of the 18th century netted 
somewhat under $3,400,000 ; a yearly def- 
icit of about $200,000 was covered out of 
the revenues of Peru. 

The revolutionary movements that 
ended in the independence of the colo- 
nies had been preceded by the “revolu- 
ctén de los comuneros,” or revolt of com- 
moners, in 1781, which came to an end 
through the mediation of Archbishop 
Géngora, and under pledge of amnesty 
to those implicated. But despotisms sel- 





dom respect pledges to rebels: some of 
the leaders paid for their credulity on the 
scaffold, and others in the penal estab- 
lishments of Africa. A republican plot 
in 1794 ended in like manner. There 
were disturbances also in 1800. It will 
be seen that the people were ripe for 
revolution, and hardly patient enough to 
wait for a favorable opportunity. 

This opportunity came at last with the 
despotic course of Bonaparte in deposing 
the royal family of Spain, to place his 
brother Joseph on the throne. The peo- 
ple of Nueva Granada, Venezuela, and 
Ecuador refused acquiescence in this. A 
futile revolution broke out in 1809 at 
Quito, which ended in the death of a 
number of prominent creoles. In 1810, 
on the 19th of April, Bolivar, Paez, and 
others began their movement, in Cara- 
cas, Venezuela; and on the 14th of Au- 
gust the viceroy of Santa Fé was deposed 
and driven from the country. Venezuela 
proclaimed her independence on the 5th 
of July, 1811; but the next year was 
forced to return temporarily to her old 
allegiance. 

The forces at the command of Spain 
were overwhelming, and repeatedly frus- 
trated the struggles of Venezuela and 
Nueva Granada from 1814 to 1816; and 
each defeat meant vengeance upon thous- 
ands of victims, who were put to death, 
or immured in loathsome dungeons and 
left to perish of hunger and disease. It 
is believed that the number that thus’ 
perished exceeded 40,000. Morillo, the 
Spanish commander, declared that only 
laboring men would be permitted among 
the creoles ; rulers, judges, lawyers, and 
other professional men, as well as the 
ministers of religion, should come from 
Spain. Yet the patriots kept up the 
fight. Bolivar with a handful of men, 
whom he had gathered in Hayti, under- 
took the tremendous task of annihilating 
the Spanish power in America. 

In 1818 he had gathered an army with 
which he defeated Morillo, and occupied 
Caracas. Reverses followed, but his 
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genius and tenacity were equal to the oc- 
casion; till with an army of patriots, aided 
by foreign volunteers, — English, Irish, 
and others, —he won the battle of Bo- 
yaca, and made himself master of Bogota, 
as well as of half the provinces of Nueva 
Granada. In 1821 he demolished the 
Spanish army on the plains of Carabobo, 
near Valencia, thus virtually ending the 
war in Venezuela. Puerto Cabello fell 
into the hands of Paez, the great //anero, 
in November, 1823. 

The patriots had not been so success- 
ful in Ecuador ; but Bolivar sent Sucre 
with an army to their assistance, and 
the royalists were utterly routed on the 
24th of May, 1822. Two days after the 
president of Quito surrendered, and 
independence was accomplished. 

The republican history of Colombia, 
though with different bounds from those 
of the present republic, had already 
begun; for on the 17th of December, 
1819, a congress of representatives from 
Nueva Granada, Venezuela, and Ecuador 
assembled at Angostura, (the present 
Ciudad Bolivar of Venezuela,) and con- 
stituted the three countries into the “Re- 
public of Colombia.”” This act of 1819 
had been ratified on the 22d of July, 
1821, by a constituent congress at Ro- 
sario de Ciicuta in Nueva Granada ; and 
the same year the Isthmus of Panama 
quietly declared independence, and 
joined fortunes with Colombia. <A con- 
stitution had been immediately (August 
31, 1821) adopted by the congress ; and 
had organized the government, in imita- 
tion of the United States, with three 
distinct powers, legislative, executive, 
and judicial, and vested the executive in 
a president, with a term of four years. 
In the same year the ecclesiastical au- 
thority was declared subordinate to the 
civil. 

Bolivar was chosen the first president. 
Thus far the parallel between his life 
and Washington’s continued: to the 
successful liberator fell the task of con- 
stitutional organization. Recent histo- 
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rians of the United States have made 
evident what the earlier ones hardly 
realized, — how nearly that task proved 
too much for the founders of the repub- 
lic, — how near to failure the whole at- 
tempt at separate nationality was for a 
time. That time,in the United States, 
preceded the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, and by thetime its provisions came 
to be discussed, the chief needs of the 
situation were more or less apparent. 
In Colombia, the hastily made constitu- 
tion was adopted even before the fight- 
ing was over. The great difficulty, over 
which the North American colonies 
nearly went to pieces, was that of fed- 
erating the separate governments under 
a general one. This difficulty was infin- 
itely complicated in South America : for 
there was a double series of constituent 
parts to be managed, the three countries 
now joined in one having each its own 
subdivision into states. Bolivar’s design, 
moreover, included the union of the oth- 
er newly independent countries of South 
America, Peru, and Bolivia, with the 
three already already conjoined, and he 
devoted much of his strength to this 
effort during his first term, while the 
internal working of republican govern- 
ment in Colombia herself was still un- 
tested. His constitution provided for a 
consolidation, rather than a federation 
of the countries, with a highly central- 
ized government. This was from the 
outset repugnant to many of the lead- 
ing men, and there was at once a strong 
“ Federalist” party, (of which Pdez was 
the strongest spirit,) whose position was 
precisely the reverse of the “Federal- 
ists” of the United States, being that 
of opposition to centralization. On the 
other hand, the agents of the executive 
department, unfamiliar with constitu- 
tional limitations upon executive power, 
were impatient of them, and always dis- 
posed to exceed them. Add to all this 
the total inexperience in self-govern- 
ment of colonies that had been despot- 
ically held, instead of governed under 
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charters, the many complications intro- 
duced by church rule, and by the sepa- 
ration of classes, and the ignorance in 
which the masses had been held, — and 
it is plain that a situation confronted 
Bolivar and his contemporaries that far 
surpassed the one that the North Ameri- 
cans of Washington’s time barely mas- 
tered. 

While Bolivar strove to bring togeth- 
er all the new nations, the Federalists 
gained ground, and the tendency to dis- 
ruption grewinhisown. He had placed 
the executive charge of affairs in the 
hands of the vice-president, Santander, 
while he was absent in Bolivia and Peru, 
in pursuit of his plan of union. Santan- 
der was himself more or less in sympa- 
thy with the Federalists, and gave them 
secret encouragement. In 1826, under 
Paez, they broke into open rebellion. 

Bolivar hastened home, promptly as- 
sumed dictatorial powers, and marched 
to Venezuela. Here he came to an un- 
derstanding with Pdez. At the same 
time, he and Santander were re-elected, 
and the danger of disruption passed by 
for the time. 

To the dismay of his friends, and 
against the advice of Santander himself, 
Bolivar then insisted upon resigning the 
presidency. His retirement was soon 
followed by such disaffections among 
the citizens of the republic, that it was 
by invitation of a number of these that 
General Lamar, chief magistrate of Peru, 
invaded Colombia in 1828, blockading 
the coast as far as Panama. It was not 
until February, 1829, that he was forced 
(by the “Marshal of Ayacucho,”—Sucre) 
to withdraw; and Bolivar was then for- 
mally requested by congress to resume 
his office, and did so. 

Santander, who had thus far only con- 
nived at the disaffection of Paez and the 
Federalists, had now decided to come 
out openly upon the side to which he 
had all along inclined ; and had accord- 
ingly also resigned office. Upon Bolivar’s 
return to the presidency the differences 
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between the two became open feud ; San- 
tander was even accused of complicity 
in a plot to assassinate the president, 
was tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
death. But Bolivar commuted the sen- 
tence to banishment. Santander was 
really about as strong with the country 
as himself. At a convention called the 
year before by Bolivar, Santander had 
been chosen president, and his faction 
had practically captured the convention, 
the adherents of Bolivar being reduced 
to breaking up the quorum by leaving 
the hall and abandoning the convention. 
Under such conditions government was 
thoroughly crippled ; and, in fact, public 
affairs were fast drifting into chaos. 

In 1830, the restiveness of the constit- 
uent parts of the republic under the cen- 
tralized régime came toacrisis. Ven- 
ezuela and Ecuador seceded. Bolivar, 
just re-elected again, moved against Ven- 
ezuela, but hesitated to meet Paez, who 
was strongly intrenched, with larger for- 
ces ; and finally resigned the presidency, 
and retired to Cartagena, where, at the 
house of a friend, death removed him 
from the troubled stage, in the prime of 
his life,— aged only forty-seven years. 

Whatever Bolivar’s failure as the 
founder of constitutional government in 
the countries he had freed, his right to 
the title of “ Liberator,” and the vene- 
ration belonging to it, is undisputed,— 
not only by the world at large, but by 
the very districts that were most unwil- 
ling to accept the civil order for which 
he stood. The Venezuelans celebrated 
the centennial anniversary of his birth 
(July 31st, 1883) with great enthusiasm, 
marking their estimation of his place in 
their history by unveiling a statue of 
George Washington on the same day. 
Lima also has in a prominent place a 
statue of the great South American 
hero. 

The death of Bolivar put an end to the 
plan of a consolidated republic. Colom- 
bia, as constituted by him and his party, 
was hopelessly disrupted. Nothing re- 
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mained but to reorganize Nueva Gra- 
nada into a republic by itself, with a new 
constitution. This was done in 1831 
and 1832, and nothing shows more clear- 
ly how largely the people of this section 
of the disrupted confederation had been 
with Santander, than the fact that he 
returned as soon as he heard of the death 
of Bolivar, and was at once elected the 
first president under the new order of 
things. Thus ended the first republic 
of Colombia. 

Santander was a man of skill in civil 
affairs, and the reduced territory now 
under his administration presented a far 
more simple problem of administration 
than had the tripartite confederation 
Bolivar had dealt with. Accordingly, he 
succeeded, as Bolivar had not done, in 
bringing about peace and order. Even 
though his insistence upon recognizing 
a great part of the public debt created in 
the war for independence was displeasing 
to a party of repudiation so strong that 
they defeated him at the next election, 
there was no revolutionary resistance. 
He went quietly out of office at the close 
of his four years’ term, according to the 
provisions of the constitution ; and was 
succeeded by the candidate of the con- 
servatives. The secession of Venezuela 
and Ecuador had done away with the 
“ Federalists,” and the usual lines be- 
tween the aristocratic and despotic ten- 
dency on the one side, and the popular 
on the other, had come to divide parties. 

The next man of eminence to come to 
the presidency was General Tomas Ci- 
priano de Mosquera, who was elected for 
the term of 1845-48. Mosquera had been 
Bolivar’s military secretary. In the in- 
terval between his administration and 
Santander’s the country had been in 
constant disorder, and showed much ten- 
dency toward revolution. His adminis- 
tration was a notable oneand contributed 
much to the advancement of the people 
in constitutional government. Its chief 
distinction was in industrial and intel- 
lectual achievement : it granted the fran 
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chise for the construction of the Panama 
railroad, which broughtabout a complete 
revolution in the trade with the nations 
bordering on the Pacific ; and it paid off 
a large portion of the national debt. 

After Mosquera went out of office, 
Nueva Granada slipped back into the 
condition of perpetual disturbance and 
revolution. In 1857, at last, a man of 
very high ability was elected to the pres- 
idency, Doctor Mariano Ospina, the can- 
didate of the conservatives. But Ospina 
was not merely the representative of the 
conservative party, but personally of 
despotic tendencies. In spite of his un- 
doubted ability, his administration only 
exasperated the revolutionary tenden- 
cies already seething in the country ; 
and at the end of two years he was vio- 
lently deposed and thrown into prison. 
He managed to escape and went to Gua- 
temala. Here the rule was completely in 
the hands of a despotic party, by whom 
Ospina was regarded as a person of very 
liberal views indeed. 

This revolution was in great part the 
work of Mosquera; and after the long 
and sanguinary war that followed was 
over, it was to him that was due the 
scheme of re-organization of the civil 
order that was now attempted. The 
country was constituted a federal repub- 
lic under the name of Estados Unidos de 
Colombia; and a new constitution was 
drawn up for its government, which was 
promulgated in 1863. This constitution 
was intended, in most patriotic good 
faith, to embody the most liberal and 
advanced ideas in political and social 
science known to the world. No one 
doubted the honesty of purpose of the 
convention that adopted it, but its ex- 
treme radicalism was alarming to the 
cautious. It provided for the complete 
separation of church and state, freedom 
of religious opinion and worship, the sup- 
pression of convents, andthe confiscation 
of church property over and above build- 
ings in actual use for public worship. It 
introduced some extreme innovations 
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that, especially in a country inexperi- 
enced in self-control, threatened to prove 
destructive to the very existence of gov- 
ernment. The presidential term was 

reduced to only two years, and the fre- 

quent elections and rapidly succeeding 
changes in the personnel of the admin- 
istration were very demoralizing to order. 

The freedom of speech and of the press 

were carried so far as to be left entirely 

unrestricted by any libel law, and violent 

revenges and assassination were encour- 
aged : people grossly insulted or ground- 
lessly accused had really no redress un- 
der the law, and inevitably took their 
vindication into their own hands. The 

federation of the states was very loose: 

the same excessive jealousy lest any 

rights of the people should be restricted 

that controlled the rest of the instru- 
ment led it to leave the sovereignty of 

the states very great, and under it they 

showed very little regard for the author- 

ity of the central government. They 

even formally declared war against it 

when they pleased; and war between 

each other was a common thing.. On the 

other hand, in the loosely defined con- 

dition of the relations between them and 

the federal government, many of the 

perpetual disturbances were due to med- 

dling interference on its part in the state 

elections. This happened very often in 

thestateof Panama, and not infrequently 

in the others. The abolition of the 

death penalty demoralized the undisci- 

plined masses,— none of whose training, 

either under the despotic rule of Spain 

or in the wars and feuds that followed, 

had accustomed them to any great rev- 

erence for human life; crime became 

fearfully prevalent,and when committed 

by men of wealth or influence went un- 

punished ; while under the merit system 

adopted in the prisons, with the idea of 

being abreast of the best modern meth- 

ods of penology, the worst and most dan- 

gerous criminals were turned loose after 

an imprisonment of only seven or eight 

years, to fresh assaults on good order. 
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Mosquera had been elected the first 
president under this radical constitution. 
In spite of his own share in the respon- 
sibility for it, and his own peaceful and 
successful administration under the 
former one, he found government under 
it impossible ; and after a vain struggle 
to restore order until 1866, he gave it 
up, and resorted to unconstitutional 
measures,— such as forcibly closing the 
national congress, and imprisoning a 
number of senators and representatives. 
This soon made matters worse, and end- 
ed in his being deposed and exiled. 

Again followed the dismal history of 
confusion and disorder, unbettered and 
without apparent hope of any relief. For 
twenty years the liberal party remained 
in power, without accomplishing any per- 
manent condition of civil order and loy- 
alty. If by chance any one able to cope 
with the situation did appear in congress, 
it was impossible for himself or the 
country to learn his powers, for the 
terms were only two years long,— giving 
no congress time really to do anything. 
Re-elections were rare, for the Colom- 
bians are averse to re-electing even offi- 
cials with whom they are pleased,— be- 
ing suspicious of danger to their liberties, 
and afraid to let any one learn to think 
himself necessary to them. Abuses in 
elections and other corruptions had be- 
come prevalent; all political parties ad- 
mitted these, while neither was willing 
to risk any party advantage by meddling 
with them. Much of the revolutionary 
disturbance in the country grew from 
these abuses and corruptions. Even 
among orderly people such conditions 
can provoke revolutionary action, as in 
the case of the San Francisco vigilance 
committees. Twenty years of this an- 
archy had brought Colombia to the point 
where her very existence as a separate 
nation was threatened. 

At this point comes to the front the 
man who was destined ultimately to 
solve — so far as one may dare to proph- 
esy from all present signs — the appar- 
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ently insoluble problem of peaceable 
constitutional government in Colombia. 
In 1884, during a lull in the stormy con- 
dition that had been almost uninterrupt- 
ed since Mosquera’s deposition, Doctor 
Rafael Nujfiez was re-elected president. 

Doctor Nufiez was not, even when he 
entered his first term as president, a 
new man upon the political stage. On 
the contrary, he had first made his ap- 
pearance as a public speaker of great 
eloquence and force thirty years before, 
and had since repeatedly filled high state 
and federal offices; and this was the 
more notable in view of the Colombian 
dislike to re-election spoken of above. 
But it was not until now that he became 
the controlling power in this country. 

Born in historic Cartagena,— Carta- 
gena de Indias, as the Spanish used to 
call it— on September 28th, 1825, four 
years after the last Spanish soldier aban- 
doned its walls, Nufiez was a little child 
at the time of Bolivar’s death, and passed 
his schooldays during the turbulent 
period succeeding the close of Santan- 
der’s administration. His family was 
one of distinction, and his parents 
respected and intelligent people, who 
planned from the first to give their son 
good educational opportunities. They 
designed himfor a literary career, andhis 
education was directed with reference 
to this purpose ; a training that has by 
no means been thrown away in his po- 
litical career, where his skill and force 
as a writer and speaker have been no 
mean part of his equipment,—to say 
nothing of the large range of his activi- 
ties outside of politics. Asa student, 
the young Rafael was both diligent and 
clever, giving evidence of the same qual- 
ities that have been his distinction in 
later years. 

In 1849, the youth of twenty-four be- 
gan to be talked of as a public speaker ; 
and from that time his life tended stead- 
ily toward political activity. Five years 
later he was secretary of state in the 
federal government, although still under 
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thirty. The president at that time was 
Dr. Mallarino, the last of the more or 
less unsuccessful men who tried to mas- 
ter the situation in the chaotic time 
between Mosquera’s first term and Ospi- 
na’s election. After Ospina’s downfall 
and Mosquera’s revolutionary return to 
power, Nufiez returned to the cabinet 
in the same position, secretary of state. 
After this second administration of Mos- 
quera had gone to pieces, in 1858, Doctor 
Nufiez became governor of the state of 
Panama, where he had full opportunity 
to learn the working of the relations be- 
tween the states and the federal govern- 
ment, as arranged by the Mosquera con- 
stitution. In 1859 he was a senator in 
the federal congress at Bogota, and again 
in 1880. 

From 1864 to 1874, however, was per- 
haps the most important period in his 
political education. During these years 
he was consul for Colombia in New 
York, in Liverpool, and in Havre. It 
was inevitable that a keen and patriotic 
mind, which had already been deeply 
engaged with the problem of govern- 
ment in his own country, should be pro- 
foundly impressed with the experience 
of these three countries. The United 
States, naturally, afforded him the most 
interesting field for constitutional stud- 
ies ; the similarity in general intent be- 
tween its system and that of Colombia, 
the generally smooth working of its 
federal system, the tremendous danger 
through which it was but just success- 
fully passing at the time of his consu- 
late in New York, and the light thus 
cast on the necessary limitations of 
state sovereignty, — these things fell in 
most effectively with the whole trend 
of Doctor Nujfiez’s earlier experiences 
in public affairs. Moreover, the vast 
progress of the United States industri- 
ally and in power among the nations of 
the world, was very impressive to him. 
In France and England the same things 
were evident ; and the scientific, literary, 
and artistic attainments of these coun- 
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tries, under stable and peaceable govern- 
ment, were matters of great interest and 
admiration tohim. He devoted himself 
as a student to the mastery of the laws, 
the customs, the civic ideas, of these 
countries ; and the fruits of his studies 
were published in Colombia in a series 
of very important articles. 

Dr. Nufiez, as I have intimated, is a 
man of a great deal of literary and sci- 
entific activity, outside of his busy pub- 
lic life. He is a notable newspaper writ- 
er, forcible, skillful, and genial; and a 
poet as well. He is one of the leading 
members of the Colombian Academy, 
within whose walls many of the best his- 
torians, and scientific and literary men 
of Spanish America have met, and from 
which some of the most notable papers 
I have ever read have emanated. He is 
also a corresponding member of the 
Spanish Academy at Madrid. His 
works have beén published in a series of 
volumes ; and there is no more satisfac- 
tory way for any one interested in this 
remarkable man to become acquainted 
with his quality than through these 
books. 

His distinction as a statesman has 
never overshadowed his popularity as 
a writer. His especial quality is a 
curt, clear, sharp-cut style, and the pow- 
er of impressively striking out a point 
in a way that carries conviction. He 
has a brilliant imagination and a won- 
derful memory. At present, in spite of 
his absorbing occupations, he is a con- 
stant reader of the leading periodicals 
in English, French, and Spanish, — not 
only in political, but also in scientific 
and literary matters, and he keeps him- 
self aw courant with modern literature. 
Such, then, was his equipment for ten 


years of study of England, France, and: 


the United States. 

On Dr. Nufiez’s return to Colombia 
he was again elected senator; and in 
1876 he was chosen president of the 
state of Bolivar. In 1879 occurred his 
first term as president of the republic, 


to which allusion has already been made ; 
and in 1884 followed his re-election. 
He found himself in practical alliance 
with the Conservative party. The Lib- 
eral party,as has been said, had now 
been more than twenty years in power, 
and had experienced the demoralizations 
of a long dominant party. Good citizens 
in all parties recognized that the elec- 
toral and other abuses that have been 
mentioned must be checked ; yet neith- 
er was any more willing to surrender its 
immediate party advantage in the inter- 
est of reform, than are parties in the 
United States to set the example of 
refraining from purchase of votes or 
traffic in offices. It was evident that de- 
moralization had proceeded far toward 
anarchy, and that something must be 
done; but each faction hoped to postpone 
the crisis till a time at which it might 
tell against its rival, instead of itself. 
Doctor Nujfiez had for years been an ur- 
gent advocate of reform; and he was 
now the one man who believed the need 
instant and imperative. In a speech 
advocating constitutional reform, which 
produced a profound impression, and 
has become historical, he used the words : 
“Rejeneracion fundamental 6 catastrofe,” 
—an expression that has passed into 
history associated with his name. It now 
rested with him to carry the words into 
effect ; and he had become convinced 
that it was impossible to do this through 
the party by which he had been elected, 
and with which he had hitherto been 
allied. His views of the needed reforms 
in the constitution were such in many 
respects as he might look to see favora- 
bly received by the Conservatives, since 
they tended to strengthening the cen- 
tral government, and limiting the ex- 
treme radicalism of the existing laws ; 
and to them he turned for support. 
This party defection was violently 
resented by the Liberals; and in the 
then condition of politics this meant war. 
Nufiez, however, accepted the condi- 
tions of his policy, met the challenge, and 
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worsted the Liberals in the field. This 
left him in a position practically to make 
himself dictator, by announcing the “sus- 
pension of the constitution” pending 
changes. 

Here, now, was undoubtedly the most 
interesting and critical situation in the 
history of Colombia since the achieve- 
ment of independence. Nothing but 
unusual self-restraint, judgment, and 
moderation in the man himself could 
afford any promise that this assumption 
of extra constitutional power should pro- 
duce freedom and order, instead of des- 
potism. No one whose bent was not so 
strongly toward constitutional and or- 
derly government, that he would use 
dictatorial power only as a means to do 
away with the need of it, could be war- 
ranted in venturing on it. Here, doubt- 
less, told Dr. Nufiez’s studies of estab- 
lished and orderly foreign governments. 
But again, in however good faith a dic- 
tator might himself be purposing to use 
his extraordinary powers, it was also 
necessary for him to inspire the confi- 
dence and hold the support of the peo- 
ple until his end was accomplished, — a 
task of the greatest difficulty in a coun- 
try of such violent and restless party 
struggles. It was here that Dr. Nufiez’s 
power and popularity as a speaker and 
writer was invaluable to him. 

In this critical and tremendously re- 
sponsible position he displayed for the 
first time his full resources of energy, 
courage, wisdom, and moral force. He 
was surrounded by bitter enemies, barely 
defeated for the present, and ready to 
take advantage of the least slip on his 
part or accident that might tell against 
him. His splendid management of the 
emergency, splendid both in its disinter- 
estedness and its ability, will make his 
name shine in history among those who 
have been benefactors of their native 
land. 

His first step was to call together a 
council of delegates from the different 
states, — what would be called in the 
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United States a “constitutional conven- 
tion,’ —and secure the adoption of a 
constitution that absolutely revolution- 
ized the internal organization of the 
country. The federal system was in part 
abolished, the government centralized, 
the states reduced to departments, ruled 
by governors appointed by the national 
executive, — just as in the government 
of Territories in the United States ; but 
some function of statehood and some 
federal element in the central govern- 
ment was preserved by constituting the 
upper house of the national congress of 
three delegates from each department. 
The change amounted, in short, to abol- 
ishing the tederalsystem in the executive 
department but retaining it in the legis- 
lative. The threefold division of govern- 
ment — into executive, legislative, and 
judicial powers— was also preserved: 
the executive being vested in the pres- 
ident, whose term was extended to six 
years ; the legislative in two chambers, 
the senate based on the federal idea, as 
above explained, with three delegates 
representing each department, the house 
of deputies based on the population,— 
one to every five thousand inhabitants ; 
and the judicial in asupreme court com- 
posed of judges appointed during life or 
good behavior. The power to make war 
between themselves, or manage internal 
revolt without interference from the gen- 
eral government, wasentirely withdrawn. 

These principal reforms were put at 
once into operation by the exercise of 
dictatorial power ; but the completion of 
the details of the new constitution was 
left to a constitutional convention called 
by President Nujfiez after the working of 
the fundamental changes was fairly as- 
sured, and the substantial acquiescence 
of the people in them had become evi- 
dent. 

As just intimated, the change in the 
relation of the state and national execu- 
tive, once forced through by dictatorial 
power, had no sooner been experienced 
than its good effects were felt. The 
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worst and most dangerous abuses disap- 
peared. The state revolts that had kept 
the country in perpetual turmoil ceased. 
The cordial adhesion of the country to 
Nufiez’s policy followed. All now rec- 
ognize that his measures have worked 
admirably. 

All this time, during the suspension 
of the constitution, while President 
Nufiez was wielding supreme power, he 
did so with the utmost moderation, lim- 
iting his transgressions of the ordinary 
legal powers of his station to the nar- 
rowest limits possible under the circum- 
stances. There is not another instance 
in the history of the South American 
republics where a power of this sort has 
been used in such a spirit. There is no 
other instance in which the possessor of 
such power has simply exercised it until 
the work for which it had to be assumed 
was accomplished, and has then laid it 
down,— not asa military chief withdraw- 
ing from his leadership, but as a quiet 
civilian returning to his legal status, in 
obedience and respect to the laws he 
had been elected to execute. President 
Nufiez is undoubtedly an ambitious man. 
But he has proved that ambition is sec- 
ond with him to zeal for the good of his 
country, by his entirely voluntary re- 
fusal to retain supreme power. After 
two years’ continuous and most arduous 
work, the country being in a tranquil 
and prosperous condition, Doctor Nufi ez 
—although four years yet remained of 
his term, under the new six-year provi- 
sion — placed the routine of administra- 
tion in the hands of his vice-president, 
and sought a life of quiet retirement. 
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Here, in the country, amid his family 
and a few chosen friends, he is known 
at his best, personally. 

Although now over sixty-three years 
of age, he continues a very active and 
laborious worker. He employs no pri- 
vate secretary, but personally attends to 
all the details of an enormous correspon- 
dence. The extensive reading and sci- 
entific and literary avocations of his 
intervals of attention have been already 
spoken of; but his principal subject is 
statecraft. In his conversations as in 
his writings, he shows intimate acquaint- 
ance with the acts and characters of all 
the leading public men of the time. 

President Nujfiez’s administration has 
been not only notable for its constitu- 
tional reforms, but successful in its eco- 
nomic policies. He has been zealous 
in promoting the industrial prosperity 
of the country, and developing its re- 
sources. He urges the extension of 
railroads through the vast, unpenetrated 
interior, and the necessity of placing the 
credit of the country on a sound basis, 
and on a par with that of the most ad- 
vanced nations,— not failing to point 
out that the preservation of peace 
throughout the republic is essential to 
this. His re-election was a matter of 
satisfaction not only to the great major- 
ity of his fellow-countrymen, but also 
to the thousands of foreign residents in 
the republic. It is generally believed 
by those familiar with. Colombia, that 
the darkest days of the republic are 
over, and the road of quiet constitution- 
al development and industrial progress 


fairly entered upon. 
F. B. Evans. 
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A PLEDGE. 


As when they pledge with wine a king, 
They crash their beakers down, 
That never less ennobling thing 
The crystal depths may crown. 


So here I pledge a heart to you 
With love’s strong wine brimmed up, 
And swear that when the draught is through, 
I'll break the empty cup. 


S. W. Eldredge. 














The Old Notion of Poetry. 


THE OLD NOTION OF POETRY. 


Mr. Epmunp GossE in his paper, 
“ What is a great Poet?” contributed té 
the Forum for April, uses these words: 
“ Of late there have seemed to me to be 
certain signs, especially in America, of 
a revolt of the mob against our literary 
masters.”’ Whether or not the clause, 
‘especially in America,” lends force to 
the general statement, the further asser- 
tion that the only way to stay the chaos 
impending is to set up once more the 
“ancient laws and precepts,” is wholly 
true. Therefore it may not prove amiss 
to marshal what William Caxton termed 
“dictes and notable wise sayings” on 
poetry, and to speak somewhat fully and 
familiarly on this important subject. 

“May the fools get a little wisdom, 
and the wise a little poetry!” So, with 
his keen perception of the world’s need, 
exclaims the devout scoffer Heine. “It 
is indeed a pity,” he says, “that our 
great public knows so little about poetry ; 
almost as little, in fact, as our poets.” 
We can readily believe Landor when he 
says, “ Readers of poetry hear the bells, 
and seldom mind what they are ringing 
for,” but we cannot believe that often 
the wise fail to appreciate poetry, that 
even the poets themselves are wanting 
in knowledge of it, till we learn how dif- 
ficult it is to understand. 

For a knowledge of the highest, the 
noblest, poetry, the learned Porson says 
we must have “ generous, well informed, 
and elevated minds.” According to Mon- 
taigne, wnom Ben Jonson and Shakes- 
peare delighted to honor, “We have 
more poets than judges and interpreters 
of poetry. It is easier to write an indif- 
ferent poem than to understand a good 
one. There is, indeed, a certain low and 
moderate sort of poetry that a man may 
well enough judge by certain rules of 
art; but the true, supreme, and divine 
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poesy is above all the rules of reason 
Whoever discerns the beauty of it with 
the most assured and most steady sight, 
sees no more than the quick reflection of 
a flash of lightning. This isa sort of 
poetry that does not exercise, but 
ravishes and overwhelms our judg- 
ment.” 

We have the counterpart of Mon- 
taigne’s “quick reflection of a flash of 
lightning” in Thoreau’s observation that 
poetry “is not recoverable thought, but 
a hue caught from a vaster receding 
thought.” The prince of English critics 
confirms the Frenchman and the New 
Englander: 

“The critical perception of poetic 
truth is of all things the most volatile, 
elusive, and evanescent ; by even press- 
ing too impetuously after it, one runs 
the risk of losing it.” 

The difficulty of understanding poetry 
is made plain by implication, in curious 
Cousin’s statement of the power and 
scope of it. “It expresses,” he says, 
“ what is inaccessible to every other art. 
I mean thought, entirely distinct from 
the senses and even from sentiment, 
thought that has no form, thought that 
has no color, that lets no sound escape, 
that does not manifest itself in any 
way, thought in its highest flight, in its 
most refined abstraction.” 

I will cite but one more authority, the 
grand old iron-worker in literature, the 
brawny blacksmith of letters, Carlyle: 

“To know (poetry) is no slight task ; 
but rather that, being the essence of all 
science, it requires the purest of all study 
for knowing it.” Again, “ Toapprehend 
this beauty of poetry, in its full and pur- 
est brightness, is not easy, but difficult : 
thousands on thousands eagerly read 
poems, and attain not the smallest taste 
of it ; yet toall uncorrupted hearts, some 
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effulgences of this heavenly glory are 
here and there revealed ; and to appre- 
hend it clearly and wholly, to acquire and 
maintain a sense and heart that sees and 
worships it, is the last perfection of all 
human culture.” 

It would seem, then, that poetry is 
not simply hard, but very hard, the 
hardest of all the productions of the 
human mind, to understand. We can 
believe Heine, now, and we shall not be 
surprised to find the true critic of true 
poetry as rare as the pichiciego. In 
Cousin’s “ most refined abstraction,” in 
the evanescence, the elusiveness, men- 
tioned by Montaigne and Thoreau, and 
finally in Carlyle’s “essence of all sci- 
ence,” of all knowing, it is easy to see 
whence the difficulty springs. 

But the every day “dictes” on the 
subject of poetry, the lesser definitions 
of it, differ widely from the Caxtonian 
dictes, from the great definitions. “A 


rhythmical creation of beauty”; “ All 
literary production which attains the 
power of giving pleasure by its form as 


’ 


distinct from the matter”; “ Poetry is 
imaginative passion,” the dictes of this 
sort, while they are good .in comparison 
with hundreds of others, do not arouse 
a suspicion of the difficulty of poetry. 
They do not stamp it as a high thing, 
“the supreme of power”; and these are 
the dictes that the many read and 
accept. Hence, while so muchis said of 
poetry, so little is learned. 

This imperfect understanding, this 
blurred view of poetry, this indifferent 
attitude toward it, is naturally, logi- 
cally, one of the misfortunes of our busy 
day. In the hurry of buying and selling, 
of tilling and building, we have lost the 
meaning poetry had to the leisurely 
ancients, the importance they attached 
to it; the large meaning, the supreme 
importance. We no longer give the 
poet and the prophet one name; our 
muses are no longer “those that in- 
quire.” When the thousand-eyed press, 
prevailing over all privacy, informs us 
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that a singer, in some quarter of our 
vast possessions, is trilling new ditties 
for the fall market, we do not think of 
him as boring, as drilling, into the heart, 
the secret, of life. It is to be feared, in- 
deed, that he is not doing quite this; 
well, we never give him the benefit of 
the doubt. 

Let us climb back to the source, and 
see if from the calm height of the olden 
time we cannot get a clearer, a wider, 
view. Poetry, like all high and mighty 
powers, strikes root in the rich black soil 
of mystery. In the old — really the new 
—days it was deified, or what is the 
same to our purpose, devilified. The 
Greek graciously referred its origin to 
Orpheus ; the Northman styled it the 
“present, or the drink of Odin.” Ac- 
cording to Plato, “ A poet is a light thing 
with wings, sacred, unable to compose 
poetry until he is inspired, and out of 
his sober senses.” Cicero, with Plato 
and Democritus in mind, says, “I have 
often heard that no real poet can exist 
without the spirit being on fire, and 
without, as it were, a dash of madness.” 
“ Aut insanit homo, aut versus facit”: 
here Horace and tradition speak togeth- 
er. Oneof the Fathers, not to be outdone 
by his pagan predecessors, brands poetry 
as “vinum demonum,” devil's wine; this, 
“because it filleth the imagination, and 
yet it is with but the shadow of a lie.” 
(The Corn-law Rhymer, by the bye, calls 
poetry “impassioned truth.”” Let us 
hope that he has found opportunity in 
the quiet land of light to win the severe 
father over.) 

The old ideas of poetry, differ as they 
may in many particulars, converge at 
this point, viz., that poetry is something 
beyond, above, the man, entering into 
him at certain times and under certain 
conditions, and giving him superhuman 
force of utterance. Hesiod is not en- 
abled to sing by his own effort. Quiet- 
ly feeding his lambs.at the foot of Heli- 
con, the muses must bring him a laurel 
bough, and bid him sing. Cassandra 
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does not wander on the hills of Ate ut- 
tering words of her own; she is but the 
mouth-piece of Apollo. All this attrib- 
uting of the extra mundane, of the pre- 
terhuman, attests the power of poetry 
from the beginning. Man could not 
reach its secret ; it was above him, from 
a source far higher and mightier than 
himself. The ancients worshiped at 
the shrine of poetry: it was to them a 
goddess off whose face, divinely fair, the 
veil was never lifted. 

The old, large meaning of poetry was 
frequently recurred to at a comparative- 
ly recent period. From the profound 
scholar, Sir Thomas Elyot,whodied about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, we 
have the following quaint testimony : 

“Semblably they that make verses, 
expressing thereby none other learning 
but the craft of versifying, be not of 
ancient writers named poets, but only 
called versifiers.’”” Elsewhere he nobly 
declares, “ And poetry was the first phil- 
osophy that ever was known, whereby 
men from their childhood were brought 
to the reason, how to live well, learning 
thereby not only manners and natural 
affections, but also the wonderful works 
of Nature, mixing serious matter with 
things pleasant.” 

Later, we find Rare Ben, of the Spa- 
cious Times, quoting Aristotle to a simi- 
lar purport: “A poet is that which by 
the Greeks is called a maker, or a feign- 
er; his art, an art of imitation or feign- 
ing, expressing the life of man in fit 
measure, numbers, and harmony.” 

It is a pleasure in this connection to 
mention, among the best sayings on poe- 
try, one of the neglected Blair: “ Poetry 
in its antient, original condition included 
the whole burst of the human mind.” 

Such was, the old poetry, and such the 
notion of it ; rarely is poetry such, now ; 
seldom, now, is such the notion of it. 
Were poetry no more than it is now gen- 
erally regarded, it would be well worth 
while to marshal the best sayings con- 
cerning it; as it was once regarded, it 
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is impossible to find too many of these 
sayings, nor can they be too often re- 
peated. Three men of our time have 
held closely to the old notion : Carlyle, 
Emerson, and Matthew Arnold. With 
these men poetry is still a thing of infin- 
ite worth and beauty, the “unfallen 
speech ”’; and the poets are still “ God’s 
prophets of the beautiful.” “The beauty 
of poetry,” says the fervent Scotch- 
man, “dwells and is born in the inner- 
most spirit of man, united to all love of 
virtue, to all true belief in God; or rath- 
er, it is one with this love and ‘his be- 
lief, another phase of the same highest 
principle in the mysterious infinitude of 
the human soul.” 

Again, he says that the aim of poetry 
is to incorporate the “everlasting reason 
of man in forms visible to the sense, and 
suitable to it.” Still again, he exclaims, 
“ Poetic creation — what is this but see- 
ing the thing sufficiently?” Life ac- 
curately, sufficiently seen, high truth 
fastened in permanent forms of beauty, 
this is the old notion. With Carlyle 
poetry is difficult, supreme, divine ; for 
what is so hard and so high, what so 
divine among mortals, as the right see- 
ing of truth at its purest, truth in its 
first, far beauty — the right seeing of the 
wondrous, the eternal mystery we call 
ife? “The poet names the thing be- 
cause he sees it,” says Emerson. To 
see, really see; here we hit the very 
heart of poetry and of difficulty. Those 
winged words of Ruskin, what are they? 

“The greatest thing a human soul 
ever does in this world is to see some- 
thing, and tell what it saw in a plain 
way. Hundreds of people can talk for 
one who can think, but thousands can 
think for one who can see. To see 
clearly is poetry, prophecy, and religion, 
all in one.” 

The beauty of poetry “one with all 
love of virtue, of all true belief in God,” 
says Carlyle. “The poet, or the man 
of Beauty,” says Emerson. “God 
has not made some beautiful things, but 
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Beauty is the creator of the universe. 
‘ The love of truth, the love of 
good, the love of beauty, these three 
are equal.” “Poetry, prophecy, and 
religion, all in one,” says Ruskin. Is 
this empty rhetoric, or are poetry, 
prophecy, and religion, indeed, one and 
thesame? Arnold answers, “The strong- 
est part of our religion to-day is its un- 
conscious poetry.”” And Emerson adds, 
“ All that we call sacred history attests 
that the birth of a poet is the principal 
event in chronology. The re- 
ligions of ‘the world are the ejaculations 
of a few imaginative men.” 

“ How to live well”’ ; “ Expressing the 
life of man in fit measure, numbers, and 
harmony”; the “Incorporation of the 
everlasting reason of man”; — these 
best of sayings and that other excellent 
saying of Emerson, “The poet turns the 
world to glass, and shows us all things 
in their right series and procession,” we 
find again in what is, perhaps, all in 
all, the nearest to a definition of poetry 
that the world has come: “the noble 
and profound application of ideas to life, 
under the conditions immutably fixed 
by the laws of poetic beauty and poetic 
truth.” 

Our text, then, as we talk by the way, 
shall be Arnold’s words: 

“It is important to hold fast to this: 
that poetry is at bottom a criticism of 
life ; that the greatness of a poet lies in 
his powerful and beautiful application of 
ideas to life, to the question how to live.” 

It is only on this old, high definition of 
poetry that we can pronounce it of first 
importance, “the supreme of power.” 
It is only on these great terms that 
Arnold could find the right to declare, 
“The future of poetry is immense, be- 
cause in poetry, where it is worthy of its 
high destinies, our race, as time goes on, 
will find an ever surer and surer stay.” 
Only the view obtained from the ancient 
height enables us to say that mankind 
cannot rest on what is generally meant 
by science, by philosophy, by religion, 
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which change with races and with days ; 
that we must have for our stay the 
“whole burst of the human mind” em- 
ployed on the great principles of life, 
with which is no variableness neither 
shadow of turning, the eternal principles 
to which every soul that is born into the 
world clings for his happiness, for his 
self-preservation —the principles that 
were, and still should be, first of all, the 
theme of poetry. 

On this high definition, the right see- 
ing of life, expressed according to the 
immutable laws of poetic truth and 
beauty, we have in poetry a vital sub- 
ject: the ruling power of man’s mind 
and heart since time was. We have to 
deal with man’s happiness, his self-pres- 
ervation. 


While poetry has seldom this homage, 
it meets with universal praise. Whither 
we turn we hear something good, admir- 
able, of it. Burly Dr. Johnson roars from 
his dictator’s chair, “ Poetry is the art ot 
uniting pieasure with truth, by calling 
imagination to the help of reason” ; 
Lowell speaks from his quiet New Eng- 
land corner, “To open vistas for the 
imagination through the blind wall of 
the senses is the supreme func- 
tion of poetry.” 

Both sayings are true and worth re- 
membering ; but while they are larger 
than Poe’s “rhythmical creation of beau- 
ty,” they are smaller than Arnold’s say- 
ing, they are included in it. Well may 
we find out this much about poetry, be- 


-fore becoming glib in enumerating the 


classifications of it as set down in the 
rhetorics ; and to find out this much is 
infinitely better than to acquire confus- 
ing pseudo-profundity in metaphysical 
analysis of the powers of the mind that 
go to the making of poetry. Had the 
strength expended in attempts to ana- 
lyze the poet’s process been spent in 
fixing what poetry is, Heine could not 
have dealt the public and the poets so 
stinging a blow. In view of the impor- 
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tance of knowing what poetry is, even 
though it prove a lesser power than it 
is here made, is it not an inexcusable 
waste of energy, weighted with the 
mail of metaphysics, and flourishing its 
unwieldy weapons, to dash into this 
ethereal field as if we were to attack and 
capture things asstangible and takable as 
muskets and cannons; to order into line 
the reason, the will, the conscience, the 
intellect, the soul, the imagination, and 
what not, and put them through a vari- 
ety of ingeniously complicated move- 
ments, as if their several existences, 
their respective shapes and maneuver- 
ings, were as easily perceived and fol- 
lowed as those of a squad of State mili- 
tia? To hurry the trope from war to the 
peaceful ways of horticulture, the mist, 
or better, the mildew, the smut, of meta- 
physics has done its part toward helping 
us to forget the old notion. It has been 
gathered down on this bright subject ; it 
has so overgrown it that the one thing 
first and last to be searched for has been 
lost sight of. A deal of error on this 
line and in this method of search has 
sprung from an attempt, persistent as 
perverse, to separate inseparables, to 
divide the real from the ideal. To those 
unencumbered by the hangings and trap- 
pings of the metaphysical armory, what 
is the ideal, but the spirit, the life, of the 
real, the very real? 

“The true ideal is not opposed to the 
real, nor is it any artificial heightening 
thereof ; but lies in it, and blessed are the 
eyes that find it. It is the mens atvinior 
which hides within the actual, transfig- 
uring matter-of-fact into matter-of-mean- 
ing for him who has the gift of second 
sight.” 

This saying of Lowell is better than 
Goethe’s, “ The highest problem of any 
art is to cause by appearance the illu- 
sion of a higher reality” ; and if it does 
not contain all we may wish to know, it 
contains all we do know and all we need 
to know. “It is not true,” says Chan- 
ning, “that the poet paints a life which 
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does not exist. He only extracts and 
concentrates, as it were, life’s ethereal 
essence, arrests anc condenses its volatile 
fragrance, brings together its scattered 
beauties, and prolongs its more refined 
but evanescent joys.” 

Poetry has been recently defined as 
“ All writing tending to noble emotion, 
or reflection leading to such emotion, 
having for its subject mankind or the 
rational universe, or both, in relation to 
God, and using for the most part the 
vehicle of rhythmical form.” 

There is much in this saying, but is it 
not erroneous, fatally false, where it 
makes poetry solely a thing for the emo- 
tions? This saying is to the reception 
of poetry what Mill’s saying is to the 
inception of it. The poet “is not a 
poet,” says Mill, “because he has ideas 
of any particular kind, but because the 
succession of his ideas is subordinate to 
the course of his emotions.” While it is 


true that the poet’s expression is quick- 


ened by his emotions, that it often 
hinges on them, to say that his ideas are 
subordinate to them is to consider only 
one kind of poetry, the kind directly and 
avowedly addressed to the emotions, 
which is not the kind of poetry under 
discussion—the poetry that sees life 
aright. The right seeing of so vast, so 
complex phenomena as life exhibits must 
come of the “everlasting reason” and 
come to the “everlasting reason ”’; it is 
a matter of mind and for mind. Emo- 
tion plays its part, but if the intellect 
ever leads and controls anywhere, it is 
here. 

“Good sense,” says Coleridge, “is the 
body of poetic genius ; poetic 
composition is the result and pledge of 
a watchful good sense, of fine and lumi- 
nous distinction, and of complete self- 
possession.” “Poetry,” says Carlyle, 
“turns on the power of intellect.” “The 
sign and credentials of the poet are,” says 
Emerson, “that he announces that which 
no man foretold. He knows and 
tells.” 
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“ The truth of poetry,” Mill continues, 
“is to paint the human soul truly,” it is 
the “delineation of the deeper and more 
secret workings of human emotion.” 

This is a part of the truth of poetry ; 
the whole truth of it is to adequately see 
man, and all that is not man, to read 
aright, to interpret faithfully, and to fix 
distinctly and imperishably in blazing 
symbols, the primal laws, the meaning of 
life. After all, the poet’s originality is 
in inverse ratio to his greatness. The 
great poet is thus the word for word re- 
porter. 

“For poetry was all written before 
time was, and whenever we are so finely 
organized that we can penetrate into that 
region where the air is music, we hear 
those primal warblings, and attempt to 
write them down, but we lose ever and 
anon a word, or a verse, and substitute 
something of our own, and thus miswrite 
the poem.” 

For this reporting is required the 
“whole burst of the human mind,” and 
to receive the report is required, as we 
have seen,a childlike simplicity of vision, 
widened and strengthened by the sever- 
est preparation of which mind and soul 
are capable. The emotions can give, 
can receive, a great deal, but not all that 
was written before time was. Mr. Mill 
builds on the assumption that the only 
way to knowledge is through what we 
commonly call philosophy and science. 
With him it is the philospher, the scien- 
tist, that “knows and tells”; the poet 
feels, and we that give heed to him lis- 
ten in order to feel what he has felt be- 
fore. If not seeing, reporting, what is 
the labor of the poet as he weighs and 
balances the competing words, at last 
accepting those that nearest express 
what is before the eye of the imagina- 
tion ; accepting these and fitting them 
into their proper places to form a sym- 
metric structure, a faultless whole? 
Coleridge, inspired by the presence of 
his sleeping child, reports certain phases 
of nature ; 
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Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee, 

Whether the summer clothe the general earth 

With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 

Betwixt the tufts of snow en the bare branch 

Of mossy apple tree, while the night-thatch 

Smokes in the sun-thaw ; whether the eve-drops 
fall, 

Heard only in the trances of the blast, 

Or if the secret ministry of frost 

Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 

Quietly shining to the quiet moon. 


Are we to say that this marvelous 
reproduction of nature, this exact seeing, 
this incision and expression to the very 
life, is possible to one who has no “ideas 
of a particular kind,” that it comes 
wholly of the coursing of emotions? 
Truly the young thoughts are rocked in 
the cradle of emotion, but are they born 
of it? Mill’s saying that poetry is 
“thought colored by emotions, expressed 
in metre and overheard,” is far better 


than his other saying. There is a beauti- 


ful coloring of emotions in the lines 
quoted, but the first thing we see is that 
the poet sees. Sight does not rest upon 
the course of emotions, it rests upon the 
eye. Coleridge sees, he “knows and 
tells”; tells in such a manner that we 
can see in his few words more than 
we can see, standing before nature her- 
self. This reach and compression mean 
sight and mind. Sight and mind so reach 
and compress, span thought’s sky witha 
single phrase, whisper divinity in a little 
word. The white thought is tinged with 
the hues of emotion ; but the assertion 
that emotions are the “links of associa- 
tion” for the “right seeing ” evidenced, 
would seem to beself-refuting. Emotion 
will not suffice here ; much less will it suf- 
fice when we come to the right seeing of 
life at large, in its infinite extent and va- 
riety. Arnold says of religion that it is 
“ morals touched with emotion.” So we 
may say that poetry is thought, yes, mor- 
als, touched with emotion; but we can 
not say that the sun of poets rises and 
sets in emotion. 

My dissent from Mr. Mill regarding 
the emotion in poetry is only partial ; 
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but when he says that the poet “is not 
a poet because he has ideas of any par- 
ticular kind,” the dissent becomes total. 
I affirm that it is because the poet sas 
ideas of ‘a particular kind that he is a 
poet; and probably the scientists will 
only too cheerfully agree with me when 
I say that the poet’s particular kind of 
ideas is not the scientific kind. The 
aim of poetry, in the broad sense, is one 
with that of philosophy and science — 
the truth ; but the method of poetry is 
not the methodof philosophy and science, 
nor is the order of truth sought by it 
the order of truth sought by these. Sci- 
ence and philosophy feel their way, po- 
etry opens instantly onthe truth. Poetry 
is literature; and “the grand work of 
literary genius,” as Arnold’s saying runs, 
“is a work of synthesis and exposition, 
not of analysis and discovery.” Science 
is slow, it searches ; poetry is swift, it 
sees: this, in brief, is their difference of 
method. As to the difference between 
the kinds of truth sought, the poet’s kind 
of truth lies within or beyond the truth 
that science toils patiently toward, step 
by step; the poet’s kind of truth is the 
ideal, the very real. 


For double the vision my eyes do see, 

And a double vision is always with me. 
With my inward eye, ’tis an old man gray ; 
With my outward, a thistle across my way. 


The scientist sees a thistle ; Blake, the 
poet, with his eye on a thistle, sees an 
“old man gray.” The two things seen 
differ widely, the two methods differ as 
widely. So wide is the difference of 
method between the poet and the scien- 
tist, that Blake, comparing his method 
with Newton’s, terms the scientist’s 
method a sleep: 


May God us keep 
From single vision and Newton’s sleep. 


The scientist’s vision is single, stop- 
ping at the obvious; the poet’s is dou- 
ble, stopping not short of the inner, the 
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central truth, the red heart of life. 
Poetry leaps to the ultimate, essential 
beauty, the grand unity. Azd God saw 
that it was good: poetry never drops 
this note of glory. Amid all the muta- 
tion and perturbation of science and 
philosophy, poetry sees as it first saw. 
Science and philosophy may hesitate, 
may grope, may despair, poetry holds 
to the old vision of joy; it is trustful, it 
is safe. Poetry is an art. Why? Be- 
cause of the kind of truth it sees, the 
truth that is always beautiful, or, to use 
the old synonym, that is always good; 
because of its method of seeing, its leap- 
ing sight, and because of its glowing 
report, alive and shining with wonderful 
words, the perfection of human speech. 
The poet’s kind of truth is in itself 
pleasurable ; his manner of report is cor- 
respondingly pleasurable, stimulative of 
joy. 

“ Pleasure is not indispensable,” says 
Lessing. That depends on the kind of 
pleasure. The high pleasure of the 
poet’s kind of truth zs indispensable ; 
whatever else men let go they cling to 
this. The Happy Isles are distant, 
science does not carry that far. Only 
poetry can safely make the long, difficult 
journey thither. There is a homely old 
saying, “The plaster must be as 
broad as the sore.” We are not at ease, 
we are hurt by the world. Science 
applies its strip, varying in_ breadth 
from year to year, but the wound is not 
covered. We must apply that that 
is the “best part of our religion,” the 
balm of poetry, the joy announced so 
long ago,— And God saw that it was 
good. Mill, finding that the poet has 
no “ideas of a particular kind,” may 
consistently find Wordsworth’s .po- 
etry no more than the poetry of cul- 
ture. We that believe a poet to have 
ideas of a particular kind, and of the 
most exalted kind, find Wordsworth a 
born seer, important, immortal ; he has 
the old note of glory. This, not the 
part played by the emotions, is the vital 
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thing to discover; and the longer we 
speculate upon the emotions, the longer 
is the discovery delayed. By reasoning 
too much we fail to see. Mill may out- 
reason us, but we may out-see even 
Mill. 

We have made the perception of truth 
the immediate object of the highest 
poetry. Here we are confronted by em- 
inent authorities, among them Cole- 
ridge. 

“A poem is,” he says, “that species 
of composition which is opposed to 
works of science, by proposing for its 
immediate object pleasure, not truth.” 

In his remarks on Wordsworth’s 
choice of characters, this statement is 
re-affrmed : “It seems indeed, to destroy 
the main, fundamental distinction, not 
only between a poem and prose, but 
even between philosophy and works of 
fiction, inasmuch as it proposes ruth for 
its immediate object instead of pleasure.” 

Coleridge opposes poetry to science. 
So far he is unquestionably with us ; we 
divide ways when it comes to the cause 
of the opposition. I have endeavored 
to show that the cause of the opposition 
lies in the kind of truth solight. Wheth- 
er it lie here, or in the relative positions 
of truth and pleasure, will be easier of 
decision, perhaps, when we get farther 
along. As to trenching on the ground 
of the moral philosopher, by putting 
truth first, I do not well see how a poet 
can do this. Poetry has for its aim the 
moral, the good, the beautiful ; poetry 
is also philosophic. “ Poetry is the first 
philosophy that ever was known.” 
To this we add Coleridge’s own words: 
“No man was ever yet a great poet, 
without being at the same time a pro- 
found philosopher.” But while the 
poet is a moral philosopher, it must not 
be forgotten that he is, besides, that he 
is first, a seer ; employing the methods 
of the seer, the instaneous method, 
the method of beauty. Here is she 
difference, the difference of method. 
I do not see how the poet can trench on 
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the ground of the moral philosopher ; 
for this ground is the poet’s by first oc- 
cupancy. ‘There are, indeed, both in 
Arabic and Persian,” says Sir William 
Jones, “philosophical tracts on ethics, 
written with sound ratiocination and 
elegant perspicuity ; but in every part 
of the Eastern world, from Pekin to Da- 
mascus, the popular teachers of moral 
wisdom have immemorially been poets, 
and there would be no end of enumerat- 
ing their works, which are still extant in 
the five principal languages of Asia.” 

Neither, indeed, do I see how the 
poet can trench on the method of the 
moral philosopher; for the instant he 
does this he is no longer a poet. 

But is Coleridge flatly against us? 
“Now,” he says, continuing his remarks 
on Wordsworth, “till the blessed time 
shall come when truth itself shall be 
pleasure, and both shall be so united as 
be distinguishable in words only, not in 
feeling, it will remain the poet’s office 
to proceed upon that state of association 
which actually exists in general,instead 
of attempting first to make it what it 
ought to be, and then to let the pleasure 
follow.” 

All poetry gives pleasure, and the 
pleasure rises in kind and degree with 
the kind and degree of the poetry. I 
speak of the highest poetry, therefore 
of the highest pleasure ; and I submit 
that the time has come, that it has al- 
ways been, when high poetic truth and 
high pleasure are inseparable. The 
line of Keats that we quote oftenest says 
exactly this: “ Beauty is truth, truth is 
beauty.” And what other power is as 
potent tor pleasure as beauty? It was 
on the trinity of truth, beauty, and pleas- 
ure that Keats built, and built lastingly. 
The truth of science cannot give the 
pleasure, under consideration, neither 
can the truth of philosophy, these being 
put as the sciéntist and the philosopher 
put them; .but put as the poet puts 
them, they must yield pleasure; while 
the truth of the poet, as uttered by him, 
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must yield the highest pleasure, the 
pleasure being twin-born with the truth. 
The poet’s truth and expression form a 
perfect whole of beauty, and a whole of 
beauty “is a joy.” 

Again, Coleridge makes an admission 
which I will set against his formal dec- 
laration regarding truth and pleasure. 
He says: “The first chapter of Isaiah 
(indeed, a very large proportion of the 
whole book) is poetry in the most em- 
phatic sense; yet it would not be less 
irrational than strange to assert that 
pleasure, and not truth, was the imme- 
diate object of the prophet.” 

Finally, I add Coleridge’s lines to 
Wordsworth : 


Of Truth profound a sweet, continuous lay, 
Not learnt, but native, her own natural notes. 


Coleridge, the poet, — all honor to his 
name !— sees clearer than Coleridge, the 
metaphysician. “Truth’s own natural 
notes ’—these indeed Wordsworth’s are, 
and they are, too, a “lay,” “sweet,” 
pleasurable. It was the high poetic 
truth that was first with the ancient 
Hebrew poet ; and I am firm in the con- 
viction that poets since have kept truth 
first just in proportion as they have ap- 
proached the ancient Hebrew poet’s 
power. For what other reason so much 
as for thisdo Dante,Shakespeare,and Mil- 
ton hold their places of lofty isolation ? 
Yes, truth was first with these, it was 
first with Wordsworth, first with Keats, 
the darling of beauty, nursed at her own 
warm breast ; and evenly with their be- 
quest of truth have all bequeathed the 
inevitable, the identical legacy of pleas- 
ure, the possession of joy. 

As poetry is something different from 
science and philosophy, something more 
than these, so we find it something more 
than history, more than any of the other 
arts. Cervantes can tell us why it is 
more than history, though it was told 
long before his day, and has been often 
repeated since. “The poet,” is his say- 
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ing, “may say or sing, not as things 
were, but as they ought to have been.” 
Here we have a return of the ideal, the 
true beauty, the far, perfect unity. Be 
the theme nature, it must be the spirit 
of nature, the life within and behind, 
penetrated to, trilled, drilled, to— seen, 
by the eye of imagination, and found 
good ; be the theme man, it is man not in 
his waywardness, not in his weakness, his 
despair, but man at his best, in his right- 
ful strength, armed with faith, clothed 
in joy, transfigured in the undimmed 
luster, the gracious radiance poured from 
the central sun of truth and beauty. 
“Poetry,” says Plato “ comes nearer than 
history to the vital truth.” 

And how stands poetry among the 
arts? As Fuller finely says, “The arts 
may be said to be arched together.” In 
this arch of beauty, poetry has a longer 
curve than painting, than sculpture, than 
any other of the arts, music excepted. 
I think we can trust sayings of Lessing 
here: 

“Tf not every trait employed by the 
descriptive poet can produce an equally 
good effect on canvas, or in marble, can 
every trait of the artist be equally effec- 
tive in the work of the poet? Undoubt- 
edly, for what pleases us in a work of 
art pleases not the eye, but the imagin- 
ation through the eye. The same pic- 
tures whether presented to the imagin 
ation by arbitrary or natural signs, must 
always give us a similar pleasure, though 
not always in the same degree.” 

The reference here is toa single phase 
of the poet’s power, the picturing pow- 
er. Even under this restriction we shall 
find that, when the power is pushed to 
the highest degree, the sweep of poetry is 
immeasurably greater than that of either 
of the two great picturing arts, painting 
and sculpture. The: painter puts one 
picture on his canvas, while the poet in- 
troduces innumerable pictures as he pro- 
ceeds under our very eyes. New visions 
are continuously opening, not to distract 
from the central picture, but in sym- 
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pathy with it, linked with it, circle with- 
in circle, to enrich it to whatsoever ex- 
tent the imagination may be able to 
receive. Landscape painting, at its best, 
is defined by Hammerton as a “ mindful 
interpretation of mind ; that is to say, 
an interpretation by human genius of 
the mind that created the world.” Sir 
Thomas Browne says, “ Art is the per- 
fection of nature. In brief, all 
things are artificial, for nature is the art 
of God.” The office of painting, then, 
is to reproduce by one kind of the art of 
man the art of God. To see how lim- 
ited the painter’s kind of art is, com- 
pared with the poet’s, we have but to turn 
from the best landscape painting to a 
poet's reproduction of natural scenery : 


The point of one white star is quivering still 
Deep in the orange light of widening morn, 
Beyond the purple mountains ; through a chasm 
Of wind-divided mist the darker lake 

Reflects it; now it wanes, it gleams again. 


Beneath is a wide plain of billowy mist, 
Encinctured by the dark and blooming forests, 
Dim twilight lawns, and stream-illumined caves, 
And wind-enchanted shapes of wandering mist ; 
And far on high the keen sky-cleaving mountains 
From icy spires of sunlike radiance fling 

The dawn. 


Again, turn from any marine painting 
to this: 


Still as a slave before his lord, 
The ocean hath no blast ; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the moon is cast. 


Before leaving this part of our inquiry 
—if the thoughts be not already too 
familiar —let us note some of Cousin’s 
sayings on poetry as one of the fine arts. 

“ Art,” he says “is the representation 
of the ideal; this definition gives usa 
standard by which to compare and clas- 
sify the finearts. The first rank should 
be assigned to the one which, of all oth- 
ers, has the most distinct and intelligible 
expression,—that is poetry. Next comes 
music, whose material means, though 
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less determined and distinct than Jan- 
guage, produce emotions more profound 
and vivid than the colors of a painting 
or the lines of astatue. Painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture are placed last, 
because their action, more limited, has 
in view works more special and confined 
than that of poetry, or of music, and 
consequently at a greater distance from 
the ideal.” 

Cousin has another saying in this con- 
nection: “A word, especially a word 
chosen and transfigured by poetry, is the 
most energetic and universal symbol.” 

Cousin is with us: poetry comes first 
because it reaches nearest the ideal, be- 
cause, music excepted, it has by far the 
longer curve of the arch of arts. We 
have also support for our view of the 
poet’s speech: his words are “chosen 
and transfigured.” 

Still keeping on the lower level of nat- 
ural description, note the magic choice, 
the transfiguration of the common, sim- 
ple words in Blake’s “ Evening Star ”’: 


Thou fair-haired angel of the evening, 

Now, whilst the sun rests on the mountains, light 
Thy bright torch of love —thy radiant crown 

Put on, and smile upon our.evening bed ! 

Smile on our loves, and while thou drawest the 

Blue curtains of the sky, scatter thy silver dew 

On every flower that shuts its sweet eyes 

In timely sleep. Let thy west wind sleep on 

The lake ; speak, silence, with thy glimmering eyes, 
And wash the dusk with silver. 


He is a poet that sees anything, the 
smallest thing, sufficiently : he is a great 
poet that sees life sufficiently. Yet this 
is-not all; for out of the seeing must 
gush the clear, the flowing, the glowing 
and glorious utterance. “Poetry re- 
quires,” says Emerson, “that splendor 
of expression which carries with it the 
proof of great thoughts.” And it must 
not be forgotten that a still older word. 
for the poet than the “maker” is the 
“singer.” Nature does not thwart her 
own plans, nor does she suffer time or cir- 
cumstance or any power whatsoever to 
wholly thwart them. She says, “I make 
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many half poets, few whole poets ; the 
hearers are many, the voices few.” We 
are all partial poets, or the whole poets 
would speak in vain ; their bright singing 
would be dark riddles tous. In our toogra- 
cious moods, or because of our ignorance 
or our forgetting of what poetry is, we 
sometimes try to patch up partial poets 
into whole poets, to make our poets na- 
ture’s poets; it is an empty endeavor. 
Time, the gray, dispassionate handmaid 
of Nature, undoes our work : the partial 
poets, the poets that “tell’’ but do not 
“know,” the poets that “know” but can- 
not “tell,” drop away. Only those that 
‘know and tell,” only Nature’s own, re- 
main. It is affirmed that, the thought 
poetically conceived, the _ bright-har- 
nessed angel-words wait in order service- 
able. This is true of the whole poets ; 
this it is that makes them whole. Itis 
not true of the partial poets ; this it is, 
in turn, that makes them partial. 

We have seen how stupendous a mat- 
ter the sufficient seeing of life is; it 
demands a corresponding equipment, a 
stupendous equipment. For this sum- 
moning forth of the soul of all things, 
this incarnation of the spirit, the ulti- 
mate good, the ever beautiful, in a be- 
coming body,—for poetry, are required 
the highest faculties of the mind, and 
the nicest balance of these faculties. In 
this “whole burst of the mind” are unit- 
ed high seriousness, which never wanders 
from vital principles, which reveres and 
holds to the ideal, the very real; expe- 
rience the deepest and richest ; sympa- 
thy, quick to respond to the true, the 
good, the beautiful, and, as a part of this, 
the meekness, the humility, Jesus speaks 
of as the vantage ground of the child ; 
hope, steadfast and triumphant, the 
trust that refuses any darker saying than 
_ He saw that it was good; enthusiasm, 
love, which suffuses with the colors of 
youth the gray of age and wisdom, 
which is the flame that plays above the 
glowing but motionless embers of the 
intellect ; desire, ceaseless, insatiable ; 
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severity, severity of thought, and lastly 
that all may not be lost, severity of 
speech, the dual severity which admits 
no flaw, which is perfection— 
for ’tis the eternal law 
That first in beauty should be first in might. 

Such is a meager outline of the poet’s 
equipment. Ina word, for this working 
from the inside to the out, for this bring- 
ing of the central to the surface, for this 
blossoming of mind and soul into the 
full flower —for poetry, is demanded 
mastery of life unrestrained, welcome 
comradeship with universal truth, with 
eternal beauty; the mastery, the com- 
radeship that, with the truth, the beauty, 
catches the enchanting accent of the 
primal voice. Life must shine through 
the word, life must ring through it; it 
must tremble like the shell with the vast 
passion of life’s immeasurable, invisible, 
but ever vocal sea. The poet is the mas- 
ter of the live word. Inlike manner the 
sculptor has been called the “master of 
live stone.” The saying is just. It was 
the meaning, the beautiful moving, of life 
that guided the chisel of the poet-sculp- 
tor Angelo. To the eye of imagination, 
the flow of life informs his marble 
shapes, winning the victory over their 
natural fixedness. This artist, writing 
his dumb poetry in the most solid, un- 
yielding symbols, chiseling his mute 
songs of triumph from the white stone, 
had the invisible essence ever in his 
thoughts. The slumbering blocks of the 
quarry must wake and come forth in the 
majestic grace of the spirit; the fluid 
powers locked in the rigid rock must find 
again their lost motion, stiff death must 
unbend and once more answer the pas- 
sion of the human, of the eternal, soul. 

We hear too much concerning origin- 
ality in poetry ; we should hear more of 
perception, of penetration, of right see- 
ing, of the faithful report. Hawthorne 
has a saying in point: “ An innate per- 
ception and reflection of truth gives the 
only sort of originality that does not 
finally grow intolerable.” 











Originality of any other sort is mock- 
originality, eccentricity. “Originality 
is not a deviation from, but a recurrence 
to, nature” ; this is another saying, wise 
as pertinent. Nothing can be truer on 
whatever plane of art, or to whatever 
phase of art, the saying be applied. We 
speak of the poet as a creator, and we 
speak well; but we speak better when 
we say that his voice is but the echo of 
the eternal voice, received into the soul 
and returned again. The poet’s voice is 
more than the musical answer to the 
mother-life ; it is the echoed melody, the 
very ravishing harmony of the mother 
herself. © Poetry was all written before 
time was” ; truly it is so, and to be origi- 
nal is to “substitute something of our 
own,” to “miswrite the poem.” 

Those holding the Mill emotional the- 
ory, the Macaulay magic-lantern theory, 
the amusement, the drawing-room the- 
ory, or any other belittling theory, of 
poetry, cannot accept its inevitableness, 
its accuracy ; but those that look to po- 
etry as a support, those that lean upon 
it, that put their preservation in its safe- 
keeping, must receive it as the very 
truth, or the nearest approach to it in our 
power. Right seeing is but another word 
for accuracy; truth is but still another 
word for it. Coleridge’s master, the Rev. 
James Boyer, gave him early in life a 
wholesome lesson on the accuracy, the 
logic, of what is commonly deemed the 
loose, wayward method of poetry. 

“T learned from him,” Coleridge says 
“that poetry, even that of the loftiest 
and seemingly the wildest odes, had a 
logic of its own, as severe as that of sci- 
ence; and more difficult, because more 
subtle, more complex,, and dependent 
on more and more fugitive causes.” 

The brilliant, ill-starred Buckle says, 
“The most accurate investigators of the 
human mind have hitherto been the 
poets.” 


But the best sayings, the very best, 
comprehensive as they are, after all 
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how fragmentary in the attempt to ex- 
haust, to fasten, the elusive, the limitless, 
the deathless power of poetry! Bacon 
may say, “ Poetry conferreth to magna- 
nimity, morality, and to delectation” ; 
Milton may say, “These abilities [the 
poet’s] are the inspired gifts of God, 
rarely bestowed, and are of power to im- 
breed and cherish in a great people the 
seeds of virtue and public civility; to 


allay the perturbation of the mind, and, 


set the affections in right tune; and to 
celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns 
the throne and equipage of God’s al- 
mightiness.” Horace may say, “If the 
poet be silent, you will not receive a re- 
ward for your deeds of glory. . . The 
muse forbids the noble to die” ; Doctor 
Johnson may say, The poet “ must write 
as the interpreter of Nature and the leg- 
islator of mankind, and consider himself 
as presiding over thoughts and manners 
of future generations, as being superior 
to time and place”; Carlyle may say, 
“ The poet penetrates the sacred mystery 
of the universe — what Goethe calls the 
‘open secret’ — open to all, seen by al- 
most none”; Goethe may say, “ Who 
twines from unmeaning green leaves a 
wreath for merits of all kinds? Whoin- 
sures Olympus, associates gods? Man’s 
lofty spirit revealed in the bard”; Em- 
erson may say, The poet is a “ sovereign, 
and stands on the centre . . . the 
poets are liberating gods” ; Hegel may 
say, “The proper business of poetry 
seems to be a representation of the eter- 
nal, the ever important and universally 


‘beautiful’; Stedman may say, “ The po- 


et’s office is to reveal plainly the most 
delicate phases of wisdom, passion, and 
beauty”; Voltaire may say, “ Poetry is 
the music of the soul, and above all, of 
great and feeling souls” ; Wordsworth 
may say, “ Poetry is the breath and fine 
spirit of all knowledge, it is the impas- 
sioned expression which is in the coun- 
tenance of all science” ; Coleridge may 
say, “ Poetry is the blossom and the fra- 
grancy of all human knowledge, human 
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thoughts, human passions, emotion, lan- 
guage” ; Schiller may say, It is the priv- 
ilege of poetry “to give to human- 
ity its fullest possible expression, its 
most complete utterance” ; glorious Mil- 
ton, again, rising from sessions of sweet 
silent thought with Dante and Plutarch, 
may say, “He who would not be frus- 
trate of his hope to write well hereafter 
in laudable things, ought himself to be 
a true poem”; Thoreau, pressing close 
to the breast of nature, may say, “ It is 
only by a miracle that poetry is written 
at all”; constellation to constellation, 
the brightest stars of literature may hal- 
low poetry with their united glory ; age 
to age may pay honor to poetry, joy 
bringing her choicest offerings, and sor- 
row worshiping silently at its shrine ;— 
all this may be, still shall we find the 
reverence unexpressed, the homage poor. 

The great poet, the master of high 
poesy, is, on the testimony adduced, 
without a peer among God’s creatures. 
A receiver of finest influences and im- 
pressions from near and from far, a seer, 
an interpreter, an historian, a prophet, a 
devout worshiper at the feet of wisdom 
and beauty, the best beloved disciple of 
truth, the voice of life whose melodious 
messages return again and again to~our 
souls, gentle and gracious as the dews 
of the morning and of the evening,— 


this being it is that, of all the sojourners 
on the shoals of time, lends majestic 
stature to the shape we wear. 

Description of the poet, however, will 
not suffice; the marshaled best say- 
ings concerning him give no more than 
scattered hints of what we shall find in 
him when we know him by experience, 
know him through his work. We must 
join with him in hislabor of interpretation, 
endless as honorable; we must follow 
him into his limitless field where neith- 
er time nor space limit nor dismay him ; 
we must stand beside him as his heart and 
mind open, break outward, like the heart 
of the flower, as he wondrously unfolds, 
bursts on the sun of truth —as he sees: 
this must we do if we would know 
how he can-minister to our most secret 
need. We must go with him, must 
reach out and touch his magic staff, 
must take it in our hand. Then shall 
we learn how, by the touch of it, the 
barrenness of our way may gleam with 
tremblings of imperishable splendor ; 
then shall we know the poet, know how 
he mediates between our spirits and 
The Spirit, infusing life and the beauty 
of life whither we go, wakening, exalt- 
ing, harmonizing and making whole, ig- 
niting and fanning up into permanent 
burning the sacred flame of wisdom and 
peace, of hope and love. 

John Vance Cheney. 
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Time o’ Day. 
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TIME O’ DAY. 


For some years there were but three, 
and I therefore remained silent; but 
recently the fourth mound appeared in 
place ; and knowing the group to be com- 
plete, I at the same time knew the seal 
of secrecy had been removed ; for the 
telling of the story will not disturb their 
rest, nor the reading thereof cast a 
shadow upon any human pathway. 


I. 


FULLY nine miles separated our camp 
from a cabin in the mountains occupied 
by an eccentric character quite general- 
ly known as old Time o’Day; and who 
as ditch tender had paced those miles 
twice daily for years, but seldom miss- 
ing a trip, and always seeming to look 
lightly upon his task. 

That there was a deep mystery con- 
nected with his early history, his actions 
evidenced,—a mystery none believed 
likely ever to be solved; for he was a 
moving, breathing conundrum that no 
one thought of trying to guess the an- 
swer to. The water company considered 
him the most faithful servant it had 
upon its pay roll; at the same time its 
officers seldom spoke his name (except- 
ing of course in his presence,) without 
adding the prefix “crazy.” 

No one could be found who had ever 
seen a smile upon his face; and yet he 
was excellent company, and often en- 
tertained his listeners with merry tales, 
though told with a gravity better befit- 
ting the reading of asermon. And in 
one respect alone did he appear alto- 
gether sane; the sight of suffering or 
deformity in any child he met enlisted 
his instant sympathy, his pockets being 
sure to contain something that would 
quickly wreathe the child’s face with 


smiles ; for he gave with no withholding 
hand. But if the little one carried a 
crutch, its condition affected him still 
more ; he would take the child in his 
arms, caress it lovingly, and dismiss it 
with a present that would keep it happy 
for days thereafter. 

In fact, there was no one whom the 
children considered more highly favored 
than Charlie Greystone, for all the lad 
never moved abroad but with the aid of 
crutches. His home was out on the 
line of the ditch, and Time o’Day had 
taken him into his especial charge, and 
seemed never able to do enough for him. 

Many believed they could detect a sense 
of enjoyment in his looks over the sur- 
prise strangers were sure to betray on 
their first encounter with him: be this 
as it may, it is quite certain his oddest 
freaks occurred at such times, and his 
weirdest and most grotesque stories 
were then told; but all that he did or 
said was saved from the taint which at- 
taches to much that is done and said in 
our insane asylums, by a visible if very 
slender thread of propriety or plausibil- 
ity on which his performances were 
strung. 

Far from objecting to human compan- 
ionship, he rather seemed pleased, when 
making his lonely rounds, to meet any 
one with whom he might converse. On 
these occasions he would first unsling 
from his shoulder a grain-sack dangling 
there, from which he would produce an 
ancient octagonal clock, which always 
accompanied him in this way when on 
his travels ; and asking you if you cared 
to have the “time o’day reliable to a 
minute or thereabouts,” he would blow 
the dust and lint from its glassless face, 
and after gravely consulting the doubt- 
ful oracle, announce its decision. Then 
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placing it edgeways on a level spot, he 
would seat himself upon it preparatory 
to an entertaining chat, for his talks 
were always this, if not exactly instruc- 
tive. 

Many strange stories concerning him 
greatly exciting my curiosity had reached 
me before we met, and soon thereafter 
something much like friendship sprang 
up between us, so that it came to be re- 
marked upon that all of his spare time 
in town was passed in my office. I could 
see he found some enjoyment in being 
near me, and believing him to be only a 
poor half-witted creature, to whom kind- 
ness was infinitely precious from the 
fact that so little of it ever came his 
way, I encouraged his visits, and was 
glad to render him any. service that I 
could; not once suspecting the truth, 
that he was simply studying my charac- 
ter in order to make sure before he 
spoke that his weighty secret could be 
safely entrusted to me. 

Surprises are, however, constantly 
bearing down upon us; life’s happen- 
ings dwarfing into insignificance the 
brain’s airiest gleanings. Is it likely, 
say you, that when deftly framing that 
beautiful creation, the poet once gave 
thought that Enoch Ardens did really 
walk the earth at times? ° 

Time o’Day declined taking his cus- 
tomary seat one morning when he en- 
tered my office, and after a moment’s 
hesitation stated abruptly that the creek 
above his cabin was filled with trout and 
had not been fished that spring. I had 
come to understand his ways by this 
time, and feeling sure his words con- 
tained a hidden meaning, I replied that 
under his guidance I would take pleas- 
ure in dropping them a line at any time. 
The next instant his face was close to 
mine, and with his hand upon my shoul- 
der he was saying in a beseeching tone: 

“Come with me this afternoon, then, 
will you not? Please don’t refuse.” 

There was no danger of my doing that 
after taking one quick glance at his face, 
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for if I read the signs I saw there aright, 
he had little time to lose if he had any 
affairs with earth he cared to arrange. 
So I at once assented to his request, and 
a few hours later he and I were walking 
mountainward together. 

When well clear of the town he com- 
menced leading the conversation in his 
usual manner, and we made no halt un- 
til the “mammoth oak” was reached, a 
well known landmark in that section. 
There he paused and looked off wistfully 
towards a cluster of houses, in one of 
which I was aware his little friend Char- 
lie lived. But I held no clue to his 
meaning when he said, “ They all stop 
here and go into raptures over the view 
in the west, not knowing that I, looking 
to the east have seen the very gates of 
heaven swing wide open, though only 
for aninstant, — God pity me, how quick- 
ly they closed again!” Anda couple of 
miles were passed over before another 
word escaped him. 

When near his cabin he gave me a 
momentary surprise by perfectly imitat- 
ing the crowing of acock. Instantly a 
genuine crow was heard, soon followed 
by the appearance of an overgrown 
Shanghai, who half running, half flying, 
came swiftly down the trail, and rising 
awkwardly in the air, alighted upon the 
shoulder of his master. But I had heard 
much about “ Billy,” and was therefore 
prepared for making his acquaintance. 

Some two years previous, a resident 
of the town had as a fine joke presented 
this ancient chanticleer to him for his 
Christmas dinner, he being even then as 
bony and muscular as he was aged, — 
though had he been quite otherwise his 
life would have continued safe in his new 
owner’s keeping. And it was interest- 
ing to know that two years of close 
human companionship had completely 
changed the bird’s nature, and if the 
expression is not a shade too strong, 
partly humanized him, affection for this 
lone man being quite noticeable in Bil- 
ly’s actions, and I was assured he only 
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crowed when answering his master’s 
signals. 

Supper over, the old man drew his 
chair near mine, and with a calmness 
which revealed a wonderfully perfect 
control over his emotions, told me his 
story essentially as follows : 

“You read my thoughts aright this 
morning, lawyer,” he commenced, “the 
trout were a mere pretext. I need your 
help, and have brought you here that I 
may without fear of interruption tear 
open old wounds in your presence, thus 
enabling you to act intelligently in my 
behalf. 

“Only the other day, as it seems to 
me, I possessed all the requisites for a 
life of perfect happiness; a loved and 
loving wife, a boy of wondrous promise, 
and a comfortable home. Happy I truly 
was, but not quite content, for I had 
not forgotten the ease with which I gath- 
ered in ounces during my short stay in 
the mines, and this recollection caused 
the dollars I earned at my trade to seem 
paltry return for my labor. No need to 
dwell upon it; the mines drew me. to 
them again ; but I found everything here 
changed ; the rich spots seemed to have 
all been worked, the gtilches were filled 
with keener searchers for gold than ever 
I had been, and processes new to me 
were everywhere in vogue. So the 
months rolled by with starting-home 
time still far away, though at last I 
mailed a letter I knew my wife would 
value more highly than all the gold I 
brought, for in it I stated the day for my 
return. 

“I had missed several of her letters 
during the year, and learning that I had 
a double in the camp, the man’s name 
being identical with mine, I feared he 
had obtained them ; and therefore wrote 
her that I would wait for the rest of the 
delightful home news until we met, say- 
ing nothing of my fears, but giving as 
my reason for thus advising her the fact 
that I would be moving around and thus 
might miss her letters. 
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“T lingered here long after this, lured 
by a deceptive promise of success, and 
sent her no word, feeling sure the next 
steamer to sail would bear me home- 
ward. Sickness followed, when writing 
was impossible, but at last I found my- 
self standing at the door of my old home 
only to hear unfamiliar voices within ; 
and an hour later I knew I was alone in 
the world, without even the sad conso- 
lation of a grave to kneel upon. 

“Concealing my identity, I soon 
gleaned all that I seemed likely ever to 
know concerning them, my only clew to 
their whereabouts being that they had 
taken the eastern express; but every 
one spoke well of zm, ‘he was so kind 
and considerate to her, acting more like 
a father than a husband,’ one poor wo- 
man told me, and I read between the 
lines of her speech when she raised her 
hand and tried to conceal a disfiguring 
mark upon her face; and I almost felt 
like forgiving him, whoever he was, 
when I heard how generous and good he 
had been to my boy, and of how happy 
the child looked when his new father 
carried him lovingly in his arms on their 
way to the station. 

“ Then ensued for me drifting,—only 
drifting,— caring naught where the 
winds and waves of life might strand 
me; the seasons all became as one to 
me; the fire in my brain defied winter’s 
fiercest blasts and I felt them not; the 
deathly chill at my heart robbed the 
sun’s rays of all their power; and thus 
drifting, and praying for release, I one 
day found myself in a saloon in a camp 
near Shasta, staring at a name in an old 
newspaper I had found there, as if it 
had been a wraith; for it was #zs name, 
a somewhat unusual one, and I had 
stumbled upon them at last. 

“For more than a year they had been 
only three hundred miles away ; and I 
read of how some careless blasters had 
sent amass of jagged rock flying through 
the air, and that it had stricken down 
my boy, my little Charlie, right in the 
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doorway of his home, wounding him 
fearfully ; and the account told of what 
a large sum had been raised to secure 
him the best of treatment, and of how 
patient and manly the little hero had 
been through it all. 

“No need to tell you there was no 
more drifting for me then, but up and 
away, day and night, with all the speed 
that might be, to compass those three 
hundred miles. Nor will I speak of the 
double errand upon which I was flying, 
—let all that rest,—for nearing them I 
found my plans had been completely 
changed; constant self-argument for 
and against myself convinced me I had 
nocase. I had virtually abandoned her ; 
she must have had reasons for thinking 
so, or believing me to be dead ; and hav- 
ing let my rights go by default, I alone 
should suffer. But I would hasten on 
and see, and be guided by what I saw, 
that is, if my guidance was under my 
own control, a fear to the contrary some- 
times possessing me. 

“Within as well as without was utter 
darkness, when suddenly a bright light 
flashed up which I was aware came from 
their hearthstone. She had changed 
but little, and was busied at some house- 
hold task, while he, looking every inch 
a true man, was thinking only of the 
book he held ; but seeming at that mo- 
ment first to realize her presence, he 
threw the book down, sprang to her side, 
and lifting her as easily as though she 
had been a child, he placed her in the 
chair he had just vacated, and leaned 
over and received a kiss for his reward. 

“The next instant a boy that I knew 
must be Charlie — though not the Char- 
lie of my thoughts and dreams during all 
those years—came fleetly in from an 
adjoining room, and pausing a moment 
playfully to brandish his crutch at him, 
to the mother’s intense delight, has- 
tened to her side, and their joint merri- 
ment over this espousal of her cause, 
sounded my death knell; for though I 
might continue to walk the earth for 
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weeks or months, I knew that I must 
remain dead and buried to all human 
knowledge. 

“And yet I could not tear myself 
away from them, but decided to remain 
near by, trusting the time might come 
when throughsome blessed chance Char- 
lie would stand by my side; and how 
could harm come from it, or his mother 
know thereof when he sat upon her knee 
that night, and she gently stroked his 
curls and held him to her breast —a way 
she had of doing — that my touch had 
lately been where her hands or lips were 
pressing? 

“To keep them constantly in sight I 
obtained my present situation, though 
oft fulfilling its requirements mechan- 
ically. Quite frequently when night 
comes I strive in vain to recall a single 
incident of my day’s work ; for Mary and 
Charlie seem to walk with me always 
now, though for months I walked alone. 

“ Thinking how apt children are to de- 
sert their games to follow any strangely 
acting creature, I adopted many odd 
devices to lure the little one to my side 
without at the same time endangering 
my freedom ; and in this habit have well 
nigh lost myself, for my mask has be- 
come part of my life, my safe refuge 
when in the presence of my fellows, and 
I crouch behind it almost continually, 
even when alone; for I there find some 
measure of the oblivion the hasheesh 
victim seeks when he turns to the deadly 
drug,and when voices reach me from the 
world jn which I know myself tg be an 
intruder, proclaiming me a_ harmless 
lunatic, I feel some touch of satisfaction, 
for I have achieved at least one success. 

“ At last the time came when Charlie 
was with the group of children watching 
for my approach, and not many days 
thereafter he allowed me to take his 
hand. He made much of the trifles I 
gave him, and the stories he carried to 
his home awakened friendly feelings for 
me there; for I found him one after- 
noon standing alone near the ditch look- 
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ing wondrously happy. As I came up 
he opened a dainty little basket, and 
took therefrom what he termed a 
‘thanksgiving lunch’ and placed it in 
my hand, saying gayly, ‘It is a present 
for you from mother.’ Looking toward 
their home I saw ‘mother’ scarcely a 
hundred yards away,—for she would 
not lose sight of her boy. The next in- 
stant I had raised my hat, and her hand- 
kerchief was fluttering a response; and 
thus I found myself looking upon my 
wife, and exchanging friendly signals 
with her ; but I told you truly my glimpse 
of heaven was only that, for Charlie was 
calling out gleefully, ‘There comes 
father, too!’ A hundred yards, did I 
say? Why, I knew her to be more dis- 
tant from me than is the polar star from 
the needle which seems struggling to 
approach it! But my load has not op- 
pressed me since as formerly, for each 
day now brings to me some measure of 
peace and content.” 


I felt sure I interpreted correctly the 
silence which now ensued. My compan- 
ion was listening for my acceptance of 
the trust I saw he wished me to assume; 
so, disguising with an air of business the 
agitation awakened by his recital, I said 
to him brusquely : 

“ There will be no difficulty, nor need 
there be any delay in arranging matters 
in the way you evidently desire. An 
hour or two at my office in the morning 
will suffice ; no suspicions will be aroused 
by your making Charlie your heir, for it 
will be looked upon only as one of your 
whims, and a natural sequence to your 
well known fondness for the child, while 
the end in view will thus be fully at- 
tained ; your savings will virtually be in 
her hands. I know something of your 


son’s devotion to his mother, and the 
lad will be found to the last moment of 
his life acting, in effect, as you saw him 
that night, standing by her side and 
waving his poor little crutch in her de- 
fense.” 
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He had arisen and taken my hand, and 
held it tightly clasped until I ceased 
speaking, no word from him being need- 
ed to convince me I had his order’ in 
full; then saying, “I must have rest,” 
he turned and without disrobing threw 
himself face downward upon his bunk. 

The belief has remained constant with 
me since that he heard us, but at least 
he made no sign, though the frequent 
call of his faithful companion was suffi 
cient to arouse him even had he slept; 
for Billy, acting as if aware there was 
trouble on the way, had deserted his 
perch in the huge fireplace which formed 
one end of the cabin, and had taken up 
a position near his master; and sunrise 
found us two still on watchful guard. 

Many times that night I looked up to 
the stars as if searching their depths for 
an answer to my wonderment of why 
that poor creature need to have been so 
crushingly burdened; and each time 
when I stepped within and saw his posi- 
tion was unchanged, this prayer flew to 
my lips: 

“God pity him! God pity him indeed, 
if such sobs as those, evidence of hope- 
less, deathly soul agony, must for long 
be the only answer vouchsafed to his 
prayer for rest.” 


His mask was again on duty when he 
met me the next day, and while attach- 
ing the name he had elected to be known 
by to the writing I had prepared, he did 
so with as little show of feeling as if the 
paper spread before him was only the 
monthly pay roll; in fact but one other 
glimpse of his true self was ever ac- 
corded me. 

When leaving the office, some boys on 
the shady sidewalk, intent upon their 
game, attracted his attention; turning 
slowly towards me, though probably not 
seeing me at all, 1 was aware it was 
Charlie’s father who was speaking, and 
not the crazy ditch-tender, as he said 
little above a whisper, “Why, marble 
time has come again!” 
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II. 

“Ir strikes me the coyotes are tuning 
up lively tonight,” said one of a party of 
miners on the river, as, tired of their 
card game, he left his noisy companions 
and stepped outside their tent. A mo- 
ment later the game ended abruptly and, 
his comrades hurriedly joined him, his 
sharp call to “keep still and listen!” 
hinting of something much out of the 
common taking place. 

“Tt was not the coyotes,” he began to 
explain, when on the instant, loud and 
clear, rang out the Shanghai’s hoarse 
crow from Time o’ Day’s cabin nearly a 
mile away and high up on the hillside. 

This climax to the alarm he had sound- 
ed caused much merriment at first, but 
sober visages soon appeared upon all, 
for they decided but one construction 
could be put upon it. The sagacious 
creature, whose peculiarities were gen- 
erally known, was calling his master, 
and had been doing so constantly since 
dark, a thing which had certainly never 
before occurred, and which must mean 
that trouble had befallen the old man. 
It would therefore be but a neighborly 
act, they concluded, to take a run up 
there and investigate ; so their prepar- 
ations being quickly made they went 
scrambling up the steep hillside, trying, 
though with only partial success, to 
look upon the whole performance as a 
grand joke they were putting upon 
themselves. 

The bantering talk which was indulged 
in at the start toned down rapidly as 
they neared the cabin, and an element 
of dread was tinging their speech, one 
saying it was wrong for an old man like 
Time o’ Day, who was reported to have 
laid by a snug sum, to live in such an 
out-of-the-way place alone’; and this re- 
minded another that the two men who 
took dinner with them that day had a 
very suspicious appearance ; they might 
have been prospectors as they claimed 
to be, but he now feared they were pros- 
pecting for gold at second hand, and 
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cared little if blood-stains disfigured it. 
They also found themselves closely 
watching the long lanes of light which 
their flickering torches formed, for they 
seemed peopled with countless uncanny 
shapes, flitting hither and thither as if 
seeking safety in the darkness from 
which they had just been routed. These 
things combined worked upon their 
feelings more than they ever cared to 
own, causing them to burst in upon the 
little flat where the cabin stood on a full 
run, as if hoping their timely arrival 
might prevent some dark crime. 

They however found the cabin unoc. 
cupied, and evidence therein that. its 
owner had been absent since morning ; 
and all would have seemed very quiet 
and peaceful there had it not been for 
the intolerable noise sounding marvel- 
ously like a cry for help, that came from 
the dark figure perched upon the ridge 
of the cabin, for Billy, knowing his mas- 
ter’s voice was not among those he heard, 
kept up his cal] to him at regular inter- 
vals throughout the night, and for a day 
and night thereafter, when it ceased for- 
ever. 

It took the men but a moment to de- 
cide upon continuing their kindly search 
wherever it might lead them; and so 
they at last came upon him they sought, 
sitting upon the bank of the ditch, his 
back against the mammoth oak, with a 
smile upon his face which told of pleas- 
ant dreams. God grant they were such, 
for he had been robbed of his due share, 

Lights were soon gleaming inthe little 
settlement, and the burden the men car- 
ried so tenderly was left in friendly keep- 
ing, while those who watched over it 
whispered to each other more than once 
that night, — noting the peaceful smile, 
— “Surely, this cannot be death!” 
though knowing too well it was. 

Thecoronercame in themorning,bring- 
ing from the town some congenial com- 
panions styled by him a jury, who seemed 
to consider the occasion one from which 
much legitimate enjoyment might be 
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derived ; but to the great relief of us all 
their deliberations were soon over,— for 
my suggestion of heart trouble met their 
views, and thus a more truthful verdict 
than sometimes obtains was rendered. 

As they were preparing to leave I 
chanced to hear one of them saying, 
“They are the most expensive kind 
made, and my boys will go perfectly 
wild over them.” 

But his boys were destined to continue 
tame, so far as the influence of the arti- 
cles he was speaking of was concerned. 
He had taken from them the dead man’s 
pocket ; and no doubt thought I was un- 
duly excited when he felt my hand clos- 
ing tightly upon his arm, and he possibly 
detected a hint of menace in my voice 
as I said to him sharply, “‘ You had best 
give that‘package to me,” for he seemed 
rather pleased than otherwise to relin- 
quish it. 

I had several times that morning seen 
a pale, tearful face at the window, the 


sight of which each time thrilled me; 
and on stepping to the door I was not 
suprised to find the lame boy still linger- 


ing near by. Bending over him that 
none but he might hear, I tried to re- 
produce certain tones which seemed 
part of the message given me to deliver, 
as handing him the package I whispered 
softly, “ Marble-time has come again, 
Charlie.” 

When that noisy crowd had driven 
away, I called upon Mr. Greystone, and 
without awakening his suspicions, and 
with but slight questioning on my part, 
obtained certain particulars from him, 
the lack of which had caused me great 
perplexity. In the course of our con- 
versation he said : 

“Though it would be news to all my 
neighbors, Charlie is not my child; his 
father was a passenger on the ‘Central 
America’ and went down with that ill- 
fated steamer. I was in New York in 
the employ of the steamship company at 
that time, and our rooms were thronged 
for days with people waiting their turn 
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to make inquiries about missing relatives 
or friends. And one morning I was so 
attracted by the deathly pallor of the 
face of a woman among them, who held 
a bright little boy in her arms, that I 
quickly made my way to her, and led 
her in a half-fainting condition into our 
private office, when J soon learned her 
errand. 

“There were some who lingered in 
suspense for months, listening every 
moment of that time for a step outside 
or a knock upon the door which never 
came. But she was spared this, and the 
certainty that she was a widow descend- 
ed upon her in one crushing blow. 

“Her husband’s name had appeared 
in the published list of passengers, one 
of whom, a well-known resident of Phil- 
adelphia, knew him quite well having 
made his acquaintance on the steamer ; 
and it was indeed pitiful to look upon 
her face as she listened to this man’s 
story. For he gave her husband’s name 
in full, the name of the camp in which 
he mined, and other minute details which 
fully established his identity ; and then 
spoke of being near him in the water, 
both struggling for life in mid-ocean, and 
of his last words ere he sank being a cry 
to God to watch over and protect his 
wife and child. And as the last linger- 
ing ray of nope faded from her face we 
all thought for a time that the little boy 
I held upon my knee, and who had al- - 
ready made friends with me, was moth- 
erless as well as fatherless. 

“The officers of the company did all 
in their power to befriend not only the 
‘destitute amongst the rescued passen- 
gers, but those also who had flocked to 
the city to make inquiries, paying the 
hotel bills of many as well as supplying 
them with free passes to their homes; 
but I would not allow this little woman 
to go away alone in her then condition, 
and therefore had myself detailed to ac- 
company her. As for the rest, she told 
me frankly her heart was down there in 
the ocean’s depths, but constantly not- 
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ing my fondness for her boy and his for 
me, ere the year rolled by her hand was 
laid in mine, and she consented to walk 
thus by my side for the rest of the jour- 
ney. 


His wife’s entrance was the signal for 
my abrupt departure, as I found it ut- 
terly impossible to converse with safety 
in her presence. And then, too, there 
was work to be done that would admit 
of no delay. So I hastened to put my 
plans in training, and when some hours 
later one of the whispers which had been 
set afloat driftedaround to me, to the 
effect that the ditch tender had ever 
been a woman hater, and that according 
to the terms of his will, the lawyer’s 
grip upon his savings would be loosed 
if a woman’s face should appear even in 
his dead presence, I smiled and held my 
peace, knowing my henchman was do- 
ing his work well,— though somewhat 
exceeding instructions,— and quite con- 
tent to let the rumor hold full sway, if 
only it would stand an impenetrable bar- 
rier for a few short hours between those 
two faces. 

It was pleasant to witness the many 
manifestations of kindness awakened by 
the occasion, and it was a great surprise 
to find he had so many friends ; for one 
of the first orders issued to the newly 
appointed ditch tender was to open the 
waste .gates on the upper line of the 
ditch, and turn the flood into the river 
again, there. being no demand for the 
water as the miners had all quit work. 

Rough, wayward men many of them 
appeared, the good in them run wild and 
not showing much at first glance, being 
hidden bya growth peculiar to the back- 
woods, —a growth oft times luxuriant, 
but which being lightly rooted, a single 
breath of home life generally withers. 
Most too much of the caves and woods 
and fierce contests with wild nature of 
our ancestors had entered suddenly into 
their lives. But in that darkened room 
nothing of this was seen, only the pure 
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gold of rightly attuned hearts being vis- 
ible ; for they exchanged greetings in an 
earnest, friendly manner, though very 
quiet withal, which spoke of conscious 
brotherhood with all there present. 

On these sad occasions but little that 
occurs escapes our notice, the veriest 
trifles oft claiming a share of our atten- 
tion. Not that the main current of our 
thoughts receives the least check there- 
by, for the brain, like the commanding 
officer of a moving army, is continually 
sending out scouts, couriers, and fora- 
gers, on their varied errands, though 
their coming and going may not inter- 
rupt the steady tramp, tramp of the 
main column on whom the success of the 
march depends. 

As I stood guard at his side, my mind 
busied in reviewing the recent happen- 
ings, I yet let no face in the orderly pro- 
cession which was slowly filing by es- 
cape my scrutiny, and thus made more 
than one pleasant discovery. I learned 
that lips which oft burdened the air with 
the fiercest of angry oaths could also 
tremble with emotion ; that hands which 
could deal out savage, deadly blows, 
could brush a speck from a dead com- 
rade’s cheek with a touch as velvety as 
the breath of an infant. 

I noticed one sad wreck stopping the 
way, a poor remnant of a man most 
often addressed by his chums, though in 
friendly tones, mark you, as “Old Tipsy.” 
The spark of humanity within him not 
quite extinguished, and this being his 
last chance, he must perforce render 
some service to the peaceful sleeper. So 
seeing a bright object on the dark sur- 
face of the coffin, he essayed time after 
time to remove it. Elsewhere his act 
would have aroused wild merriment, for 
all but he knew it was only a tiny fleck 
of sunshine which had found its way 
through the closed shutters. But with 
due soberness the one next him gently 
stayed his hand and urged him onward ; 
and again the little farewell procession 
was in motion. 
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That vagrant sunbeam fascinated me 
strangely, and I had difficulty in with- 
drawing my gaze from it as it crept 
steadily up over the obstruction it had 
found, utilizing it asa dial plate on which 
to indicate the world’s flight through 
space. 

The mystery of ow it came there 
soon became apparent. A worm, cold, 
pulseless, working in the dark, possibly 
for months, had pierced the hard wood 
only to drop into its grave upon the 
other side ; its proper epitaph, toil and 
death that light might follow. 

But why that ray of light should be 
there, the convenient little word chance 
not presenting itself at the moment, 
promised to be a more puzzling problem 
to me; and yet an answer thereto was 
coming swiftly to the front. 

The room became very still, for the 
master of ceremonies, the well-dressed 
man in black, came forward to relieve 
me from further duty, and with a look 
which plainly said, “ Excuse me all, but 
it must be done,” he drew from his pock- 
et his sign-manual of office, a silver 
screwdriver and bent slowly to his work, 
I seconding his efforts with this un- 
voiced cry, “Drive them home, man, 
drive them home with a will; set them 
in so firmly that no. earthly power can 
ever withdraw them; for only to iron 
hearts like theirs should a secret like 
this ever be intrusted, no human heart 
alive to humanity’s impulses being suited 
to carry so dread a burden.” And with 
a feeling of intense relief trenching 
closely upon exhilaration, I turned my 
back upon the entire scene. 

There are some sounds we are power- 
less to escape from, some voices whose 
echoing tones seem little likely ever to 
die out. Many years have gone on their 
way since then, but I seem to hear his 
voice as plainly as on that day, when he 
entered the room somewhat hurriedly, 
and said, meaning his speech for kind- 
ness, “One moment, please; my wife 
and child.” 
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It is easy to understand why the flames 
of defiant rebellion flashed up fiercely 
within me on the instant, but hard for 
me to recall the fact that I fed them 
with unspeakable thoughts, forgetting 
in my puny wrath that my will was not 
omnipotent. For I was sure it had been 
wrongly, cruelly ordered ; all was going 
on well; a half minute more and her 
life’s happiness would have been assured; 
what need then for thus unchaining and 
turning loose upon them this demon of 
mischief ? 

I found myself powerless to turn aside 
the coming flood of trouble, my facul- 
ties all refusing to respend to the de- 
mands I made upon them. I could see, 
hear, and understand, but otherwise was 
marble, and so became impatient for the 
end, anxious to have done with it,—to 
hear her piercing scream of recognition, 
to see the eager rush of men, as their 
faces blanched with terror, they bore her 
lifeless form away ; or possibly worse 
than lifeless, tenantless, the soul hav- 
ing been startled into flight. 

Their reunion has been brought about 
at last. “Mother” and “Charlie” are 
standing at the ditch tender’s side. Ten- 
derly she raises her treasure, more pre- 
cious to her for his weakness, that he 
may see how very happy this strange 
friend of his appears while sleeping ; 
and the lad, in purest love and pity, 
touches the white forehead with his lips, 
and Azs farewell is said. 

Now the ever true and loyal wife gazes 
upon the form of her equally true and 
loyal husband, and prepares to lay upon 
his breast her farewell offering of just 
gathered wild flowers, in which act her 
hand may, as in truth it did, rest on his 
for a moment. 

And yet no sound escapes her! She 
remains calm and self-possessed! Over- 
whelmed with amazement, I turn to in- 
credulity in search of explanation. I 
tell myself that this can only be a delir- 
ium-marshaled pantomime, the actors in 
it phantoms, every one. It is not pos- 
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sible that she, in the flesh, could stand 
thus at his side unmoved, her face near- 
ing his the while; no mortal has ever 
been so constituted as to pass through 
an ordeal of this nature without least 
betrayal of unusual emotion ; when sud- 
denly my thoughts were sent whirling 
and eddying through a different chan- 
nel by what I caught a glimpse of. 

The vagrant sunbeam had seemed to 
leap upward toward her face, from off 
the coffin-lid, and then I made sure I 
knew w/y it was there; why that poor 
blind worm had been given existence, 
and made to toil on to the end, so aim- 
lessly as it seemed. 

The conviction also just then came to 
me that unseen friends — her happiness 
their mission — had clustered round her. 
One lent her strength to face that gap- 
ing crowd ; another nerved her arm, that 
with its aid, her boy might waft a kiss to 
his father, which I have faith to believe 
reached him, and still another veiled 


her eyes in a shielding curtain of mist. 
Each acted well his part ; but all was to 
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be made sure ; all contingencies had been 
guarded against ; and as the critical mo- 
ment was at hand, these ministering an- 
gels signaled in their chosen way to 
their waiting ally the sunbeam to act ; 
and it responding had instantly trans- 
formed that holy heart-mist into myriads 
of dancing, blinding points of fire, and 
thus kept the secret safe. 

This her explanation as to her pres 
ence there, whispered to me in passing. 

“It seemed very heathenish for us all 
to stay away, even though that was his 
wish. I think he must have had suffi- 
cient reason for feeling as he did. I 
have from a distance watched the poor, 
lone creature day after day, as he walked 
to and fro on the ditch, until my heart 
went out in great pity for him. That he 
was a good man is proven by this, no 
one ever heard him speak an unkind 
word to a child. Besides,” she added, 
thinking only of her lame boy, and not 
of him whose name he bore, “ Besides, 
I knew that dear Charlie would be the 
happier ever after for my coming.” 

W. S. Hutchinson. 





REMINISCENCES OF INDIAN SCOUTING. 


ONCE upon a time it happened that I 
was ordered to the command of one of 
the four companies of Apache Indian 
scouts authorized to be enlisted in the 
United States army by the war depart- 
ment, as auxiliaries to the regular troops 
serving in Mexico. 

My duties since the close of the war 
of the rebellion had brought me more or 
less in contact, at different times, with 
the majority of the Indian tribes of the 
great plains and the Pacific Coast, but 
the Apache had remained, so far, a 
sealed book to me; and under the cir- 
cumstances, the detail, an arduous one, 
was rather pleasing than otherwise. 


Military glory, viewed from the gen- 
eral standpoint of scouting field service 
in that section of the country — the lee 
side of a mesquite bush on the shelving 
bank of some steep gulch, as a shelter 
from burning hot sand dorrascas or blood 
freezing snow-storms, — presented but 
a sorry appearance, notwithstanding her 
romantic wrappings, and the freedom of 
an independent commander in the field. 

Pleasing or displeasing, cast-iron army 
orders are issued for the express purpose 
of being obeyed, and the very best thing 
the recipient can do is to carry them out 
as faithfully and intelligently as he can, 
if it breaks the owners and himself too. 
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I therefore proceeded without delay 
to the San Carlos agency, and duly 
enlisted twenty-five stalwart bucks, prin- 
cipally Sierra Blancas or White Moun- 
tain Apaches, who stood up gallantly in 
a row, like big and small potatoes, and 
pledged themselves as best they could 
to bear true faith and allegiance to the 
United States of America, to serve 
them honestly and faithfully against all 
their enemies whomsoever, — especially 
against those of their own color, kin- 
dred, and race, if called upon to do so, 

and to obey all orders according to 
the rules and articles of war, for the pe- 
riod of six months, unless sooner dis- 
charged;for the consideration of thirteen 
dollars and one ration per month, and 
the everlasting thanks of a grateful na- 
tion, provided they deserved them. 

Having so far accomplished my duty, 
I marched, knee-deep in Gila sands, my 
Falstaff outfit to Camp Thomas, thirty- 
five miles above the agency, presented 
each man with a Springfield rifle of the 
latest pattern and forty rounds of am- 
munition on behalf of the United States, 
and put the whole concern into military 
uniform by purchasing twenty-five yards 
of coarse red flannel from the post trad- 
er, which, being divided among them, 
they wrapped turban-wise around their 
foreheads in such an artistic, business- 
like manner, that it transformed them 
with almost miraculous rapidity from a 
set of rather mild-mannered cut-throats 
into as hard-looking a set of blood-thirs- 
ty scoundrels as probably the world had 
ever seen,—so much so that I was 
afraid of them myself. 

I next proceeded to gather and weld 
together the other parts of my hetero- 
geneous medley. 

An independent company of Indian 
scouts is — or was at that time —a mixed 
command, composed, first and foremost, 
of the specified number of Indian war- 
riors, held in hand by a chief of scouts, 
—some white dare-devil of a frontiers- 
man of the Wild Bill genus, — who is 
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guide, interpreter, and general medium 
of communication between the Indians 
and the officer in command; a chief 
packer, —another specimen of the front- 
ier William order, but less afraid of work 
than the other, and with his hair cut 
shorter ; and four or five embaladeros 
and cargadores, empaquetadores and va- 
gueros (for, being generally Mexicans, 
they love these mouth-filling titles), un- 
der his orders as subordinate packers, — 
in charge of a train of some forty pack 
mules, to transport the impedimenta ; 
and a detachment of twenty cavalry 
men, more or less, whose principal duty 
is to mount guard at night over the 
camp; and the mules, which are more 
bothersome than all the rest of the com- 
mand put together. 

A “John Daisy ””"—the nearest ap- 
proach that can be made to a correct 
pronunciation of the Apache term for 
mule —is inherently bad. He becomes 
worse as he expands into official life as 
a public animal, for the general deviltry 
of a government mule is proverbial, and 
when he is promoted to the dignity of 
the pack, and drafted into the train of 
an Indian scouting company, with the 
personal equine-asinine equation of dis- 
tinct mulish individuality, he assimi- 
lates at once with his new associates 
and surroundings, and there is no scurvy 
trick under heaven of which he does 
not become at once possessed. He is 
so dangerously skillful with his heels 
that the Indians instinctively fear him, 
and will seldom lend a hand in packing. 
Once in the pack the Spanish-Mexican 
jonghdasy is a daisy in all kinds of ras- 
cality. 

The elements of my motley outfit 
having been dovetailed together into an 
efficient military entity, I officially ap- 
pointed myself sponsor, and baptized my 
Indians over again in galley slave fash- 
ion, in order to economize on muster- 
rolls, —which otherwise would have 
required a month to make out, —and 
the “ Bird that Whistles on a Bush when 
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the Sun Shines Brightly” soon became 
“ Number One” ; the “ Frog that Jumps 
on one Leg because the Other is Bro- 
ken” hopped into “Number Two” ; 
and so on, through the whole lot, until 
I reached the “ Dirty Bull that Sits in 
the Mud,” which I brought up standing 
in a hurry with “ Number Twenty-five” 
as a lariat ; and in order that they should 
not forget their new names I tied around 
the neck of each a numbered tag, like a 
tin plate certificate of his specific value 
and gravity, so as to keep my memory 
green. 

The first assembly after the change 
was rather a novelty to meas well as to 
the Indians. After clearing my throat 
and filling my lungs with a long breath, 
I began my numerical roll-call with short 
exhalations : 

“ Tagh-laé, Nah-ki, Tagh-hé, Die-hé, 
Lscla-hé, Gous-tond, Goud-st-hé, Tsemp- 
he, Gous-ta-hé, Goud-es-non,— hold your 
heads up!— Zagh-sa-ta, Nah-ki-sa-ta, 


Tagh-hé-sa-ta, Die-hé-sa-ta, Escla-hé-sa- 


ta, Gous-tond-sa-ta, Goud-si-he-sa-ta, 
Tsemp-he-sa-ta, Gous-ta-hé-sa-ta,— keep 
your eyes to the front! — Nak-tin, Nah- 
tin-schla, Nah-tin-nah-ki, Nah-tin-tagh- 
he, Nah-tin-dte-hé, Nah-tin-escla-hé.” 

Tothis twenty-five guttural “Hughs!” 
answered successively in mournful in- 
tonations, as if grieving over the depart- 
ed glories of their hardly won and no 
less hardly tinkered together self-given 
names, (for Apache patronymics have 
no descending scale.) 

The change for the better in saving 
time and breath as weil as clerical labor 
worked so weil, however, that they soon 
afterwards returned the compliment — 
without the tin plate—by discarding 
my former Apache appellation of the 
“Tall Nouton with Four Eyes,” and 
consolidating my numerous bodily im- 
perfections and mental deficiencies into 
the dubious designation of C/a-la-hum, 
— “All Ways at Once,”—to which, af- 
ter having seen me root up the ground 
for hours at a time with pickax and 
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spade in search of pre-Apache antiqui- 
ties, they added, with Indian sagacity 
and discrimination, the qualifying Span- 
ish epithet of Zonto, fool, a combination 
in which, being a veracious man, I am 
compelled to state with regret there was 
far more truth than poetry. 

My general instructions were to roam, 
fancy-free, all over the surrounding 
country as far as the Mexican boundary, 
with the double purpose of showing the 
people thereabouts that the military 
were not sleeping all day and all night 
long, as they. were rather inclined to 
believe, and to “jump” any party of ren- 
egade Indians vagamundear—sin casa 
nt hogar (which may betrans!ated “ with- 
out local habitation or name” ) I came 
across. 

Old Ju—, a Chiricahua Apache chief 
who had, with his whole band, insisted, 
despite many admonitions to the con- 
trary, on spreading himself like a wild 
turkey (Chiricahua being Apache for 
that same) all over the country on some 
such roving commission as I myself 
held, with the exception that I acted 
pro bono publico under regular orders, 
while he frightened people out of their 
wits when he did not scalp them, at his 
own sweet volition in an irregular, fili- 
bustering kind of way, instead of being 
quietly and safely stowed away on some 
reservation, trying, like the Irishman’s 
horse, to live on sixteen straws a day — 
was especially recommended to my at- 
tention. 

My sword, Cincinnatus-like, was tacked 
on, scythe fashion, to a scientific prun- 
ing hook and grubbing hoe, for I was, 
besides, to triangulate the country as 
best I might on horseback on my way 
to and fro, in order to map it, and collect 
all information obtainable in regard to 
the flora and fauna of the section, in 
an illustrated report which might be 
utilized by the Smithsonian authorities 
at Washington. 

To enable me to do all this, the chart 
given me by my superiors was a carte 
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blanche. The world—that much of it 
at least, as was contained in Arizona 
and New Mexico— was my oyster, which 
I could swallow at leisure and pleasure, 
provided old Ju or his likes did not gob- 
ble me in the mean time, as his own 
bivalve. 

If my supplies of any kind gave out 
before I was ready to come back, I was 
authorized to drop into any military post 
near my line of march and refit with 
such astonishing latitude,—for those 
days of narrow-minded public retrench- 
ment, when Uncle Sam had such a fit 
of economy on him that he forgot to 
pay his army for six months for the 
want of an appropriation by Congress, 
an unfortunate /apsus memori@ which 
compelled more than two-thirds of its of- 
ficers to pawn everything they had to 
keep themselves and families from starv- 
ing, —that I could not rid myself of an 
unpleasant suspicion that somebody 
wanted to get rid of me by affording me 
all opportunities and temptations to run 
off altogether with my whole outfit, and 
either colonize or capture Mexico, with 
a view to future annexation. 

All things being ready I crossed the 
Rubicon, like a modern North American 
Czesar, by fording the Gila, and started 
on my winding, scouting way, with a 
weak possibility of winning prickly lau- 
rels as an Indian fighter — provided I 
found any to fight in the weary flea-hunt 
of aboriginal warfare—and with a strong 
probability of catching acute rheuma- 
tism or the breakbone fever ; for it was 
January, with snow on the ground and 
more in the air, and I had nothing more 
substantial for shelter than a pocket 
handkerchief of a “dog tent.” 

The order of march of an Indian scout- 
ing company is as composite as its or- 
ganization. On roads (I soon left them 
behind me to wander without chart or 
compass, figuratively speaking, in the 
wilderness) the officer in command, with 
his chief of scouts riding alongside, leads 
the column, followed by the Indians on 
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foot in a sort of happy-go-lucky route 
step. The packtrain comes next, strung 
along at unequal intervals like beads on 
a rosary, with every John Daisy in it 
grunting and groaning, singly or in con- 
cert, at man’s inhumanity in overloading 
them, — with occasional long-drawn-out 
hee-haws of fiendish exultation as the 
camp kettles and thetin pans are shaken 
off the packs, and rattle here and there 
on the ground, or roll with clattering 
echoes irrecoverably down precipices in 
their repeated and almost always suc- 
cessful endeavors to get rid of their 
loads ; lashing, cross-lashing, and inter- 
lacing, and round knots, square knots and 
all other kinds of knots, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The din is increased by the ingenious- 
ly constructed, vociferously shouted, 
loud-mouthed Anglo-Hispano blasphe- 
mies of the packers and vaqueros, who, 
when your hair stands on end and you 
order them peremptorily to shut up, an- 
swer exculpatingly that a scouting pack- 
mule will not budge an inch, but fall 
down sound asleep, unless he is sworn at 
continually in such a horrifying way that 
our army in Flanders would have stuck 
its fingers in its ears in consternation. 

From actual experience, after months 
of observation, I know that there is 
truth in the assertion, that the best 
packers are those who make the least 
use of the whip and the most use of their 
tongues; and in justice to a class of 
much abused and abusive citizens I re- 
cord the fact inthe columns of the OvER- 
LAND, and it is to be hoped that the oth- 
er recording angel will take note of it in 
summing up the poor devils’ sins in that 
respect. 

The cavalry detachment acts as rear 
guard, and it is the only part of the out- 
fit that retains a civilized military ap- 
pearance, with neat dark blue flannel 
shirts and campaign hats; for the com- 
manding officer himself gradually be- 
comes so demoralized outwardly by his 
efforts to assimilate with his mixed sub- 
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ordinates, that he discards one by one 
all soldierly trappings, and goes about 
dressed in buckskin like old Leather 
Stocking, with Apache moccasin boots 
on his feet and a crow’s-feather war bon- 
net on his head; with his hair racing 
in length with that of his -chief of 
scouts. 

On a trail, hot or cold, the scouts go 
first in single file, Indian fashion, fol- 
lowed by the rest of the command in the 
order named. 

Generally, however, the Apaches 
march with no semblance of regularity ; 
individual fancy alone governs. To the 
trained soldier, accustomed to the tactics 
of civilized warfare, the loose, straggling, 
war-path methods of the Apache scouts 
appear at first sight startling, if not con- 
temptible; but he soon realizes that a 
more perfect éclaireur does not exist. 

On breaking up a bivouac to take up 
the march there is no falling in in single 
or double ranks, no breaking of arms- 
stacks, roll-call, or other delaying for- 
malities. The last mule being packed 
and ready for the start, the chief of 
scouts gives a short, jerky order, “ Uga- 
she” (Get), and the Apaches start as if 
shot from a gun, rapidly covering the 
ground in a rough, shambling gait, which 
in the long run abolishes distance ina 
manner wonderful to behold. They go 
by twos, by threes, scattered by clumps 
and groups to every point of the com- 
pass; but whether singly or in clusters, 
they move onward indefatigably, with 
vision as keen as a hawk’s, tread as un- 
tiring and stealthy as a panther, and ears 
so sensitive that nothing escapes them.’ 

Asarule the Apache scout is not a 
large, heavy man with big bones, but 
rather undersized, considered from the 
Anglo-Saxon standard. In all other re- 
spects he satisifies every requirement of 
anatomical criticism. His chest is broad, 
deep, and full: limbs well proportioned, 
strong and muscular, without suggestion 
of undue heaviness, for his adipose is 
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kept down by the circumstances that 
regulate his diet. His hands and feet 
are small and taper, but wiry. He has 
a well shaped head, and a countenance 
often lit up witha pleasant, good-natured 
expression, which would be more con- 
stant perhaps were it not for the savage, 
untamed cast imparted by the loose, dis- 
heveled gypsy locks of raven black, held 
away from the face bya buckskin thong, 
or, as with my scouts, by a red flannel 
uniform bandage. His eyes are bright, 
clear, and bold, frequently expressive of 
the greatest good humor and satisfac- 
tion. More than two-thirds of the time 
his animals pirits are so exuberant that 
he is as full of fun and mischief as a 
monkey ; so much so, that throughout 
my connection with my Indian company 
I felt very much like a schoolmaster 
in charge of frolicsome schoolboys, in 
whose merry antics, when my work and 
theirs was done for the day, I joined 
with as much glee as they did, especially 
when they came across a colony of cac- 
tus rats under some saguarra, or other 
specimen of the grandiflora. I could 
hardly realize that they were the blood- 
thirsty, merciless torturers and murder- 
ers I had read so much about, and ever 
since that time I have been a firm be- 
liever in the theory that the Devil is not 
half so black as he is painted by those 
who probably have never seen him. 
Each wore a loosely fitting shirt of 
red, white, or gray stuff, generally of cal- 
ice, in some gaudy figure, or the woolen 
one issued to white soldiers. This came 
down outside a pair of loose cotton draw- 
ers, reaching to the moccasins, which 
last are the most important articles of 
Apache apparel. Ina fight or on a long 
march they discard all else, but always 
retain the moccasins. Before leaving 
Thomas I had procured a lot of fresh raw- 
hides from the agency, and my scouts 
had been hard at work at the shoemak- 
ing business. The Indian to be fitted 
stands erect upon the ground, while a 
companion traces with a sharp knife the 
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outlines of the sole of his foot upon a 
piece of rawhide. The legging is made 
of soft buckskin attached to the sole and 
reaching to mid-thigh. For convenience 
in marching it is allowed to hang in folds 
below the knee. The rawhide sole is 
prolonged beyond the great toe, and 
turned upward in a shield, which pro- 
tects from cactus and sharp stones. 

In addition to his rifle the Indian scout 
carries a canteen full of water, a butcher 
knife, an awl in leather case, and a pair 
of tweezers; and a leather belt holding 
forty rounds of metallic ammunition en- 
circles his waist. The awl is used for 
sewing moccasins or work of that kind, 
and he uses the tweezers to pick out each 
and every hair appearing upon his face. 

Many among them carry, strapped at 
the waist, little buckskin bags of ad- 
dentin, or sacred meal, with which to 
offer morning and evening sacrifice to 
the sun or other deity. Others are pro- 
vided with amulets of lightning-riven 
twigs, pieces of quartz crystal, petrified 
wood, concretionary sandstone, galena, 
or chalchihuitls, or fetiches, representing 
some of their countless planetary gods or 
kan, which are regarded as “ dead medi- 
cine” for frustrating the designs of the 
enemy or warding off arrows and bullets 
in the heat of action, —from which may 
be inferred that the idea of a personal 
God is pre-eminent in Apache mythol- 
ogy, for each has one personal to himself. 

The rate of speed attained by the 
Apaches in marching is about an even 
four miles an hour on foot, or not quite 
fast enough to make a horse trot. They 
keep this up for about fifteen miles, at 
the end of which distance, if water be 
encountered, and no enemy be sighted, 
they congregate in bands of some ten or 
fifteen each, hide in some convenient 
ravine, sit down, smoke cigarettes, chat 
and joke, and stretch out in the sunlight, 
basking like’ lizards. 

If they want to make a little fire, they 
kindle one with matches if they happen 
to have any with them; if not, a rapid 
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twirl, between the palms, of a hard, round 
stick fitting with a circular hole in an- 
other stick of softer fiber, will bring fire 
in from eight to forty-five seconds. The 
two pieces of wood are called the drill 
stick and the fire block. Any hard and 
dry stick will do for the former, but the 
latter must be an inflammable wood with 
a medium softness and little grain. The 
drill stick is round, pointed at the end- 
and brought to bear upon the fire block 
with pressure, while it is rapidly revolved 
by means of the hands or a string pass- 
ing around it. A little powdered char- 
coal, which may be scraped off the trees 
in most any section where forest fires 
have raged, sprinkled on the fire block, 
will greatly assist in the production of 
the spark. | 

I have described the practice of the 
Indians and the theory of the whites ; 
between the two I never succeeded in 
raising anything but blisters on my 
hands. 

All the scouts paint their faces while 
on the march with red ocher, deer’s 
blood, or the juice of roasted mescal, for 
the double purpose of protecting them 
from the wind and sun, as well as dis- 
tinctive ornamentation. The ornamen- 
tation is a matter of taste and tribal 
obligation. The other part of the oper- 
ation is one of necessity, for it is a well 
known fact that dirt and grease protect 
the skin against inclement weather. An 
Indian seldom washes unless he can 
grease himself afterwards; and with 
him in many instances grease takes the 
place of clothing, for he knows the ne- 
céssity of an equality of the activity of 
the skin and the calls upon it, and why, 
when the exposure is very great, the 
pores should be defended. 

When the command reaches camp, 
the scouts build in a trice all kinds of 
rude shelter. ‘ Those that have the army 
dog tents put them upon frameworks of 
willow or cottonwoad saplings; others, 
less fortunate, improvise domiciles of 
branches covered with grass, or of stones 
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and boards covered with gunny sacks. 
Before these are finished, smoke curls 
gracefully towards the sky from crack- 
ling embers, in front of which, transfixed 
on wooden spits, are the heads, hearts, 
and livers of the choddi (deer) killed on 
the march. 

The art of cookery separates civilized 
races from savages, and savages from 
wild beasts. One of the principal things 
that distinguishes the animal homo from 
the other species is that the former cooks 
his food before eating, while the latter 
devours itraw. The savage performsa 
sort of rude form of cookery, and he thus 
occupies a middle place between civil- 
ized man and the brute. 

Reasoning on this basis while sitting 
near the fire one day, watching my scouts 
baking their tortillas, I became im- 
pressed with the idea that, after all, my 
cavalry detachment with their mess pans 
and camp kettles in the field, were fully 
as important agents in the civilization 
of the Apaches as the preaching agent 


with his psalm singing and hymn books 
on the reservation ; for when I was in- 
vited to squat down and eat with my 
dusky warriors, I found the meat tender 
and juicy, the ¢u-dish-tshu (coffee) clear 
and strong, and the szgos¢z (bread) ex- 


cellent. From which I concluded that 
Indian civilization would advance much 
faster, if the Indian bureau gave our 
wards more rations to cook and fewer 
books to read. 

While I was moralizing, my scouts 
were occupied in preparing their beds 
for the night. Grass was pulled by hand- 
fuls, laid upon the ground, and covered 
with one blanket, another serving as 
cover. They generally sleep with their 
feet pointed towards little fires, which 
they claim are warm, while the big ones 
built by the white soldiers are so hot 
that they drive people away from them, 
and besides, attract the attention of a 
lurking enemy. 

All this time scouts are posted on 
knolls commanding every possible line 
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of approach. The Apache dreads sur- 
prise. It is his own private mode of de- 
stroying an enemy, and knowing what 
he himself can do, he ascribes to his foe 
— no matter how insignificant may be 
his numbers —the same daring, reckless- 
ness, agility, and subtlety possessed by 
himself. 

The two great points of superiority of 
the savage soldier over the representa- 
tive of civilized discipline are his abso- 
lute knowledge of the country, and his 
perfect ability to take care of himself at 
all times and under all circumstances. 
Though the rays of the sun pour down 
from the zenith, or the scorching sirocco 
blow from the south, the Apache scout 
trudges along as unconcerned as he was 
when the cold rain or snow of winter 
chilled his white comrade to the mar- 
row. He finds food, and pretty good 
food, too, where the white man would 
starve. Knowing the habits of wild an- 
imals from his earliest youth, he can 
catch turkeys, quail, rabbits, doves, or 
field mice, which supply him with meat, 
in addition to the flesh of a horse or 
mule that has dropped exhausted on 
the march, and of which he is exceed- 
ingly fond. 

The stunted oak growing on moun- 
tain slopes furnishes acorns ; the Span- 
ish bayonet a fruit that, when roasted, 
looks and tastes something like the ba- 
nana. The whole region of Southern 
Arizona and Northern Mexico is marked 
with varieties of the cactus, producing 
fruit and seeds with which he varies his 
menu. The broad leaves and stalks of 
the mescal are roasted between hot 
stones, and the product is rich in sac- 
charine matter, and extremely pleasant 
to the taste. The wild potato and the 
bulb of the tule are found in the damp 
mountain meadows, and he raids the 
nest of the ground bee for its store of 
honey in common with the bear. Suh- 
flower seeds pounded between two stones 
are rich and nutritious, and the whole 
section is as yellow with the g?rasol 
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(helianthus annuus) as with the glory 
of the sunset. He boils the sweet, soft 
inner bark of the pine with the seeds of 
wild grasses and wild pumpkins and the 
gum of the mesquite into savory stews, 
which may not be very appetizing to an 
Anglo-Saxon’s vitiated taste, but are 
more than welcome to an Indian. The 
nimble cactus rat is very much the thing 
in his festas de polvora bills of fare, for 
the pleasure it gives him in the primary 
catching is enhanced in the subsequent 
eating of the succulent, silver-robed lit- 
tle rodent. 

These are merely a few of the resour- 
ces of the Apache in his native wilds. 
The only place where he can starve in 
the habitat selected by Nature espe- 
cially for him is within the bounds of an 
Indian reservation as at present con- 
ducted. 

After leaving Thomas, our line of 
travel was up the Pueblo Viego (Old 
Town) valley, which extends some forty 
miles southward, with an uneven breadth 
varying from one to three miles, along 
the sinuous windings of the cottonwood- 
bordered Gila, between the wooded 
masses of the Sierra Bonita, rising in 
unequal tiers on one side of the river, 
and the barren, serrated crests of the 
Cordillera de la Gila on the other. 

It is a valley of the order known as ¢ 
chapelet, which, judging from the still 
visible and numerous unhewn rock foun- 
dations of houses aggregated in villages 
—hence its Spanish name—and the 
countless fragments of pottery covered 
in part or wholly by the detritus of cen- 
turies in the slow and gradual erosion 
of the Sierra Bonita, must have sup- 
ported in pre-historic times a large pop- 
ulation, of whom neither the Apache 
who succeeded them, nor the Caucasians 
now fast succeeding the Apache, know 
anything definite. The stone founda- 
tions show that the houses were divided 
into rooms connecting with one another 
by doors, and the outjutting hearths and 
chimney bases are plainly to be seen. 
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The upper parts of the structures were 
probably made of soft adobe or mud 
and timber walls, which washed out 
and disappeared with time ; but the tell- 
tale rocks that supported them still re- 
main in geometrical alignment, as evi- 
dences of what once has been. 

The broken pottery is of three kinds : 
one pure white, with black line designs 
in which the Grecian border predomi- 
nates, and glazed on the inside ; another 
red, with the same black lines (not quite 
as elaborately drawn as on the white), 
and the same glazing ; and the last, red 
also, but without figures and unglazed, 
with a rough surface, granulated or 
rather indented regularly into a pattern 
resembling the scales of a snake, from 
which, in all probability, it was modeled. 

On the other side of the Gila, crest- 
ing the peaks of the Cordillera, are the 
still visible remains of watch-towers fa- 
cing principally eastward, as if to watch 
that side of the horizon with greater 
care than the others. 

Further on,— after leaving the valley 
and crossing the divide of a long sum- 
mit ridge that bounds the Pueblo Viego 
valley southeasterly, and is turned by 
the river in a long sweeping bend, in 
which Bonito Creek and the Rio Del 
Prieto emerge, and descending once 
more through the Ash Spring Cajion in- 
to the Gila a/amo bottoms, not far from 
the road that leads to Silver City, New 
Mexico, through Burro Springs, at the 
foot of the northern spur of the Little 
Burro Mountains,— we reached a fica- 
cho, or peak, of the »#amme/on order, so 
symmetrical in its contours as to at- 
tract attention as it stands isolated on 
the river bank, which here boxes into a 
deep cafion. It overtops all the sur- 
rounding country, and the apex of its 
sugar-loaf looks as if it had been pur- 
posely razed and leveled into a mesa for 
some purpose by the hand of man, and 
not by gradual natural erosion. Its 
surface all around is completely bare, 
with the exception of grass and a few 
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stunted cedars rising here and there 
towards the summit. 

As I rode towards it, haying turned 
off my line of march to get a nearer 
view, my attention was attracted by 
what seemed to be rings superposed at 
regular distances one above the other, 
of a darker color than the dark and gray- 
ish green of the black and white gram- 
ma grass growing like a closely cropped 
sward all over it. The slope being very 
acute I found the ascent rather difficult, 
but succeeded at last in reaching the 
first ring, which I found to be nothing 
less than an ancient breastwork, ascend- 
ing in spiral curves from base to top. 

Following this covered way upward I 
at last stood upon the level summit, 
some two acres in extent.. The view was 
magnificent. Afar off, eastward, loom- 
ing up faintly in the misty blue of the 
far-away distance, rose the peaks and 
domes of the Miembres, Pifios Altos, 
and Big Burros, hanging in the sky like 
cumulus masses condensing and dissolv- 
ing in the lights and shadows of the 
descending sun. Westward, behind me, 
stretched the long, sweeping, immense 
Arizonian vegas, seamed with rugged 
barrancas, or ravines, worn by winter 
torrents and summer cloud-bursts, and 
crosscut and zigzagged by chains of ser- 
rated mountains, over which the vulture 
and the eagle soared and wheeled in the 
eternal silence brooding over it all. 

I had left the snow behind me after 
crossing into New Mexico, and the 
ground was dry and clean underfoot on 
that storm-beaten, wind-swept summit. 
Happening to look down at my feet I 
noticed the top of a square stone, which 
appeared as if it had been hewn into 
shape with some sharp instrument. 
Scraping the surrounding earth away 
with the toe of my heavy riding boot, to 
free the stone and examine it more care- 
fully, I was surprised to see that it was 
only one of many like it, regularly laid 
out in some sort of a foundation extend- 
ing all over the place. 
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I signaled to my command, which was 
awaiting me near the river at some dis- 
tance from the base of the mount, to go 
into camp where they were; and after 
looking around fora while I started down 
and rejoined my party, about to sit down 
to their dinner. After swallowing has- 
tily a cup of coffee, for I was decidedly 
interested in what might turn out to be 
a valuable archzeological find, I armed 
my cavalry detaghment with pickaxes 
and spades, and together we reascended 
the high knoll and began to dig away, 
following the direction of the stone foun- 
dation, which zigzagged in and out in 
salient and re-entering angles. 

My excavations lasted three days, and 
at the end of that time the ground plan 
of a star fort that Vauban would not 
have been ashamed to claim as his own 
handiwork was lJaid bare. 

Following the downward course of the 
covered way (I use this military engi- 
neering term technically, to indicate that 
the breastwork had been originally deep 
enough to mask and shelter the people 
using it on their way up and down, and 
not that it was, or had been, roofed over. 
A “covered,” or “covert,” way is a road 
or broad path outside the fosse or moat 
of a fortified place, between the counter- 
scarp and the glacis. It is usually about 
thirty feet wide, and sunk so far below 
the crest of the glacis that soldiers 
standing upon it cannot be seen by the 
besiegers), I came at the foot of the 
knoll upon a number of large, moss-cov- 
ered granite blocks, embedded in the 
ground in natural, irregular positions, in 
which were deep artificial holes of dimen- 
sions sufficient to hold at least one barrel 
of water. These are called /os algibes 
(the cisterns) by the Apaches, and “the 
tanks” by the whites. In them the rain 
water collects and remains until it is 
drunk by the birds of the air and the 
beasts of the field, or evaporates. 

Near the rocks I discovered the rough 
lining masonry of a large reservoir, now 
completely filled in with the washings 
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from the knoll, packed as tight with the 
pressure of centuries as if the original 
soil had never.been disturbed. It con- 
nected with the river by a long acequia, 
by means of which it had evidently been 
kept always full. 

At the bottom, at a depth of fifteen 
feet, I came upon a metate (a curved 
stone in the shape of an inclined plane, 
used by the Mexicans for grinding the 
maize for tortillas, or the cocoa for choc- 
olate), and near it a%halchiguite two- 
headed idol, with male and female attri- 
butes. Chalchiguites are stones of the 
color, and very nearly the fineness, of 
the emerald. This one was a little more 
than four inches in length, with a width 
of about two, It had this peculiarity, 
that one-half of it, vertically, was light, 
and the other darker, green, making the 
two beings —for the idol was really a 
duality connected one with the other by 
a sort of Siamese-twin attachment — of 
two distinctly different colors. The 
carving had been done by a master 
hand, and the eyes, of white onyx insert- 
ed in the green stone, were almost life- 
like. My Apaches had never seen any- 
thing like it, neither had I, and to learn 
something definite in regard to it I sent 
it to a friend of mine in Europe, a noted 
scientist and connoisseurin thatline. He 
wrote me that it represented the Chi- 
nese deity of the secret principle of life 
and reproduction, and that it was proba- 
bly as fine a specimen as could be found 
at this date in Chinese pagodas, from 
one of which it undoubtedly originally 
came. 

As I rode onward at. the head of my 
column afew days afterwards, pondering 
upon the relation between cause and ef- 
fect, with special reference to my late dis- 
coveries, I struck upon a theory which 
entirely satisfied me, whatever it may do 
for wiser heads than mine. The cliff- 
dwellers of Arizona and New Mexico 
did not select their almost inaccessible 
lairs from choice; they were driven to 
them. They lived at first in content- 
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ment and plenty in open villages, in the 
then fertile valleys of that sunlit land. 
Eventually an enemy came from the 
east, as our race did long afterwards, 
and still does, with the same effect, upon 
the North American Indians. One by 
one, masses by masses, one generation 
after another, the invaded disappeared 
under the blows of the invader, — pre- 
cisely, again, as the red race has done, 
is doing, and will do until it is annihi- 
lated, under the advance of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and as it in its turn will 
disappear before a stronger, still more 
animal race. The watch-towers of the 
Gila, like the Moorish a¢a/ayas in Spain, 
gazing sternly eastward towards the 
coming foe, were the first step in trying 
to ward off the inevitable; and in my 
fort, and in others like it which I found 
afterwards, they made their last stand 
against fate and met it like men. But 
to what particular branches of the hu- 
man family invaded and invaders be- 
longed, whence they came, and whither 
they went, I could not guess, neither 
could Tiz-win tell me; and yet he knew 
a great many things, Tiz-win did. 

Following the upward course of the 
Rio Gila on any map of the United 
States, as far as the point where it leaves 
Arizona to enter New Mexico, one comes 
upon a small dot marked “ Ruins” put 
down at the head of the Pueblo Viego 
Valley. These ruins consist of several 
tumuli, and traces of long, wide, and deep, 
acequias, constructed for the purpose of 
conducting the river water and distribut- 
ing it over that part of the valley. San 
José, a small, disreputable Mexican ham- 
let, rises near the ruins, while some 
miles farther down Solomonville and 
Safford struggle sluggishly towards the 
higher dignity of villages, and have made 
the ancient canals available in part for 
irrigating purposes. 

I required a diagram of the ruins and 
ditches for my report, and directing my 
chief of scouts to keep on with the com- 
mand across the divide and camp at Ash 
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Spring, I remained behind alone and 
proceeded with my work. It took me 
longer than I had expected, and the sun 
was well down before I got through, 
with some fifteen miles between me and 
the camp. 

The country intervening was stern 
and melancholy, with silence and loneli- 
ness brooding over it, and the feeling of 
gloonywhich gradually creeps upon one 
traveling alone over it is increased by 
seeing on each side of the road at fre- 
quent intervals cairns of stones sur- 
mounted by two sticks tied in the shape 
of across, the graves of wayfarers mur- 
dered by Apaches and Mexicans. 

As I spurred onward in the gloaming 
after crossing the summit ridge and de- 
scending towards the spring, still some 
miles away, I perceived in the gloom 
before me, standing upon a high rock 
with his figure projected against the sky 
behind him, an Apache warrior leaning 
upon his gun and seemingly waiting for 
me. Swinging the sling of my carbine 
forward, I pressed the swivel, unslung 
the carbine, placed it across the pommel 
of my saddle ready for action, and pro- 
ceeded with my eyesonhim. As I came 
near he leaped from the rock into the 
road, brought his left hand in salute, sol- 
dier fashion, to his blood-red head-gear, 
and pointing with his forefinger to one 
of the cairns near by, addressed me in 
the mournful intonation of Apache seri- 
ousness, “Mouton Cla-la-hum, — Chief 
All Ways at Once,—the last resting 
place of those who no longer count their 
eskongos (days) on earth, should have 
warned you not to have lingered behind 
alone so late hereabouts !” 

He was my Gowd-es-non—my Num- 
ber Ten — and unthinkingly I asked him 
his name. The Apache, in common with 
many savage tribes in various parts of 
the world, has a superstition in regard 
to giving his true name to a stranger, 
If asked for it, he will either give a 
wrong one or let a comrade answer for 
him. 


Vo.t. XIV.— 11. 
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None being on hand to render Goua- 
es-non that service he answered promptly 
with a leer and a lie, “ 7zs-win /” — 
whisky. And Tiz-win he remained to 
me ever afterwards, except when I 
shouted at him in the vernacular. 

He was a Chiricahua Apache, — the 
bravest offshoot of the parent stem, for 
they boast even now that they have 
never been whipped by any civilized 
power,— and as a medicine man he pos- 
sessed great influence over his associ- 
ates. Physically he was one of the 
handsomest men I ever saw. He was 
noted for his keen-sighted intelligence, 
and he had many virtues, somewhat neu- 
tralized, however, by moral obliquities of 
vision due to the standard obtaining 
among his people, for which he was not 
to blame,—the tree grew as the twig 
had been bent. 

Tiz-win was my instructor in the ele- 
ments and forms of the Apache lan- 
guage. Not in the o//a podrida mixture 
of mongrel Spanish, broken English, and 
ungrammatical Apache, that passes cur- 
rent among the frontiersmen in Arizona, 
but in the real sangre asul of the. Chir- 
icahua academy. He had realized, much 
to his sorrow, that languages have a life 
which, like that of an individual, has its 
periods of growth, maturity, and decay, 
and that a time comes when they are 
numbered with the things that were., 
He feared, with much reason, that the 
real Apache language, like all the differ- 
ent tribes of his nation, was on its last 
legs, and he would have liked some rec- 
ord of it to go down to posterity when 
both should be no more. 

His feelings on the language question 
had been shocked by-hearing me say, 
“ Nah-tin nah-ki eskongos ugashé and 
still-Chiricahuas nada,” by which I in- 
tended to express in three different lan- 
guages, in Western fashion, that I had . 
been out twenty-two days and had not 
yet caught any of the Chiricahuas I was 
after, (although I had already eaten 
many of their namesakes). He was de- 
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termined that I should learn the esoteric 
Apache and leave the exoteric for those 
who did not know better. He began his 
teaching that very night, kept it up 
throughout the scout, and continued it 
afterwards when I was inspector of Indi- 
an supplies at the San Carlos. And now, 
poor fellow, were he still alive, —for he 
was killed like all the rest of them,— he 
would be heart-broken to know that I 
have since forgotten almost every word 
of it, despite his painstaking endeavors 
to impress it upon my memory. 

Time was when the children of nature 
on the Pacific Coast, although using 
many different languages, spoke them 
as purely as the birds of the forest sing 
their songs. Those of the upper Coast 
became parrots with the advent of the 
Canadian voyageurs and courreurs des 
dois, and the Chinook jargon, a mixture 
of Chinook, French, and English, was 
the result. The languages of the south- 
ern Indians underwent the same trans- 
formation, with the exception that the 
Spanish took the place of the French. 
Among the Mojaves, for instance, avunyeé 
means “trail.’”’ When the Mexicanscame 
among them they brought ox-carts, which 
made wider tracks than their narrow 
trails. When the Indianslearned that the 
Spanish word carreta meant “ cart,” they 
tacked it on their term for trail, and the 
compound word carreta-avunyé —wagon- 
road,— half Spanish, half Mojave, came 
into existence, on the same principle and 
construction as that other hybrid of the 
Northwest, c/at-a-wa la bride, — take off 
the bridle, — half Chinook, half French. 

Tiz-win, when he learned to know me 
well,(which did not takelong, for I was not 
born deep, and the Apaches are brought 
up observers,) was very desirous to have 
me become a chief, —a real Apache nou- 
ton, not a mere boss over jonghdasies 
and the other disyecta membra of my 
mixedcommand. After much thinking 
and deliberating with the other Indians 
he interviewed me on the subject. 

I deliberated on the propriety of ac- 
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cepting the honor fully as much as they 
did before offering it, until finally, under 
the impression that my usefulness to 
my employers would probably be in- 
creased while on my present detail, I 
consented. 

But one does not become an Apache 
chief without going through some ne- 
cessary formalities. The dignity is 
reached by successive degrees, as in Free 
Masonry,— the harder the cross the 
brighter the crown, but one must be 
borne before the other is won. 

We happened just then to be camped 
in a crook of the upper Gila, and the 
weather being cold, with a thin film of 
ice covering the water when no current 
existed, the occasion was thought good 
to put me through my first teial as an 
aspirant to the degree of an entered ap- 
prentice in the trade of chieftainship. 

The pole framework of a low wickiup 
was put up near the river and tightly 
covered with blankets, with a small 
opening for adoor. All the camp-ket- 
tles-that could be spared, filled with 
water, were placed inside in a circle, and 
rocks and large pebbles were piled out- 
side a short distance away, and dead cot- 
tonwood and mesquite limbs and logs 
thrown over them and ignited. When 
the pebbles and rocks became red-hot, 
I was invited to strip to my skin, enter 
the tent, and squat in the center, sur- 
rounded by the kettles. Into these the 
Indians threw the hot stones as fast as 
they could ; this brought up columns of 
steam, in which (a blanket having been 
thrown over the opening to close it) I 
stewed and simmered,choked and smoth- 
ered. 

The Indians outside, Tiz-win leading, 
intoned a solemn, mournful chant, which 
sounded to me, muffled as I was in my 
steaming, blanket-covered grave, like a 
requiescat in pace, as 1 did not by any 
means, for I squirmed and wriggled like 
a worm on a fish-hook. 

When I thought it a matter of utter 
impossibility for me to stand the torture 
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any longer without dying, the blanket 
covering the door was snatched away, 
and Tiz-win and another cold-blooded 
scoundrel rushed in, seized me by each 
arm, and before I could wink the steam 
and tears out of my eyes, I was pitched 
head over heels, like a bundle of rags, 
into the deep, ice-cold river. 

The English language, so rich with its 
stealings from other people’s tongues, is 
too poor properly to express the sensa- 
tions I went through. I struggled like 
a cat in and out of a sack, from the bot- 
tom of the river to the top of the water, 
just in time to be lassoed around the 
neck with a mule lariat, with all the 
Indians pulling hand over hand at the 
other end; and almost before I could 
realize what had happened to me, I 
found myself in my steam bath again, 
gasping and choking worse than before. 

The operation was repeated thrice, 
each time with more devilish ingenuity 
than the preceding one. The second 
and the third, however, felt easier than 
the first. I was getting used to it, pre- 
cisely on the same principle that when 
a dentist “yanks” out one of your teeth, 
the others pulled immediately after the 
first seem to come out easier, owing to 
the sensitiveness of the nerves being 
stunned by the first excruciating wrench. 
My whole system was just like the 
nerves. I was for the time being para- 
lyzed from head to foot. 

When the whole thing was over, I was 
apprenticed to wholesale misery. I had 
taken one step toward the temporary 
dignity of an Apache chief, and at least 
a dozen towards the eternal beatitude of 
an angel, for one more dive and bringing 
up would have shuffled off my mortal 
coil with that around my neck ; and for 
a week afterwards I stood in mortal ter- 
ror of pneumonia, which is deadly there- 
abouts,— especially among the Indians, 
and I was already one-fourth an Apache. 

The next step in fellow-craft was to 
have my hair, already three times as 
long as it had ever been worn before, 
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thickly plastered with Gila mud, and I 
was expected to remain in that state 
(which is not one of bliss) for three days. 

I humbly objected that I carried 
brushes and combs with large and 
small teeth, and that I saw no necessity 
whatever, as far as I was concerned, in 
the. operation, however needful it may 
have been to my painted subordinates. 
But Tiz-win, like his namesake, whisky, 
was inexorable after getting a hold on 
me. The first step once taken, the oth- 
ers must follow in regular sequences to 
the end, as far as delirium tremens, and 
I went, as in duty bound, through the 
“horrors” in more ways than one. As 
the mud dried by degrees, I felt as if a 
gradually contracting red-hot iron pot 
was crushing my, skull and seething my 
brains, and as if each particular hair 
was being drawn out by the roots. Like 
Sean qui rit and Jean qui pleure, one side 
of my face laughed for three days at my 
ludicrous appearance, while the other 
cried with pain. 

The master’s degree came next in 
order, but I came very near drawing the 
line at cactus rats stewed with lizards, 
and kicking against the pricks of their 
porcupine quilled saguarra haunts. I 
knew all about rats before. Sad neces- 
sity had made me acquainted with near- 
ly all the different varieties, for I had 
been cooped up in Paris during the Ger- 
man siege. 

I went through several more degrees 
with more and more repugnance, — /e 
jeu ne valait pas la chandelle,—and 
when Tiz-win informed me— who had 
always despised a snake in the grass, as 
much as I feared one between my blank- 
ets—that I would have tu sleep with a 
rattlesnake, and make a god of it after- 
wards as a tutelar over my destinies, I 
threw up thé sponge in horror in pref- 
erence to becoming high-priest of such 
a chapter, and that is the reason why, 
among my American brevets and foreign 
orders, the leather medal of an Apache 
chief is conspicuous by its absence. 


\ 
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Tiz-win surprised me once and I sur- 
prised him back so that we were both 
even. We were scouring the recesses 
of the Miembres, and one day, in one of 
the wildest, came upon the log cabin of 
a lonely settler, who was in truth lost in 
the wilderness, and camped on a hillside 
a short distance above the house. By 
this time I was so tired of bear meat, 
venison, and wild game generally, that 
common pork and beans, of which we 
were completely out, would have been 
blessings. Tiz-win had heard my repin- 
ings in regard to dietetics, and having 
seen turkeys in the settler’s corral, he 
determined to surprise me with one of 
them roasted. I was lying reading on my 
blanket in my kennel of a dog tent when 
he came up with a large tin pan covered 
with a newspaper. 

“* Nouton,” he shouted, “get up, «ga- 
shé right away! Here’s a civilized Chi- 
ricahua,—eat him quick before him gets 
cold!” And raising the newspaper he 
showed me a fine golden gobbler in the 
middle of the pan, surrounded by a row 
of nice yellow potatoes swimming in ap- 
petizing gravy. 

I obeyed my subordinate at once, and 
one by one the potatoes disappeared 
and the turkey’s size became less and 
less, with Tiz-win looking on approv- 
ingly. 

While eating, my eyes happening to 
drop down on the greasy newspaper, 
caught a familiar phrase, in which I rec- 
ognized my own construction, and I 
picked it up and began to read. I had 
written, some time before, a ghostly, 
non-ghastly kind of sketch for the OvER- 
LAND, which some Eastern weekly had 
reprinted, and here was my gentle ghost 
in the cabin of one of life’s castaways 
in the wild Miembres, doing its best to 
make the wilderness bloom mentally 
while the settler did it physically. 

It gave me a good example to follow, 
and with all the old numbers I could 
spare of the OVERLAND, which I had 
brought along as reading matter, togeth- 
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er with the newspaper, I started down 
the hill to the settler’s cabin after eating 
my turkey, in order to pay him for it, 
and present him with the copies of the 


grizzly. He was overjoyed at receiving 
them. He smoothed the newspaper, 


folded it up neatly, and laid it carefuliy 
away upon a shelf together with the mag- 
azines. “Stranger,” said he, “You're 
welcome to the bird and the taters and 
I’m blanked glad you’ve brought my 
paper back. I was in a hurry, else it 
never would have gone up the hill with 
theturkeythroughmy mistake. There’s 
a blanked good ghost story in it. It’s 
none of your bloody-jaws and bare-bones 
things that break a man’s heart by try- 
ing to make him believe that after work- 
ing himself to death to get a living in 
this world, he ’ll have to drag a ball and 
chain round in the other, and come back 
here with it on his hind foot to frighten 
his friends to death. It makes you feel 
there ’s something good a-coming. Sit 
down and read it and see for yourself?” 

I thanked him and said that I had read 
it already. 

“Did you now? 
think of it?” 

I replied that my opinion might pos- 
sibly be prejudiced in its favor, for I had 
written it myself. 

The way the man stared at me from 
head to foot and back again after -re- 
ceiving thatinformation left me no doubt 
whatever as to his opinion of me. He 
thought I was the biggest liar in the 
Miembres. 

I did not blame him, for by this time 
my own mother would not have recog- 
nized or acknowledged me for her son. 
In general outward appearance I had be- 
come an Apache from head to foot, and 
Tiz-win had filled me so full of Indian 
stories, medicine-man wisdom, and 
Apache old-folk lore that I felt like one, 
and was almost afraid to go about alone 
in the dark, for he had stationed a ghost 
to greet me behind every rock and bush 
I came across, — let. alone the fact (for 
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fact it was according to him, and he ap- 
peared to know all about it) that if I 
should happen to be killed in the night 
I would turn up in the next world as 
blind as a bat. 

On my way back I noticed the top of 
a saguarra turning yellow, with its lower 
part of a tender green, with small, red 
flowers adhering to the trunk; a sure 
sign that a colony of cactus’ rats lived 
underneath among the roots ; and I sent 
for Tiz-win to root them out. One good 
turn deserved another ; he had surprised 
me with a civilized chiricahua, and I 
would surprise him with an unexpected 
stew of rodents. He came down the hill 
on the run with all the other Indians, 
and the fun began. 

An Apache seldom shoots off-hand, 
never if he can help it He generally 
carries a stick which he uses as a rest. 
He comes to a “ready” by dropping on 
the right knee with one end of the stick 
on the ground, and the other held near 
the top with the left hand in an upright 
position. He drops the rifle in the an- 
gle formed by the hand and the stick, in 
which it rests firmly, and I never knew 
one to miss his mark when aiming in 
that position. When ‘he lays his gun 
aside he usually retains the stick, cane 
fashion, for such uses as he may see fit. 

They soon punched the rats one after 
another out of their burrows with these 
sticks, and tumbled over each other in 
pursuit of the scampering rodents among 
the nopals and charambullas, with glee- 
ful, boisterous shouts, like happy school- 
boys at recess. A well-directed sharp 
tap of the stick upon the heads or noses 
of the little fellows would stun them, 
and they were picked up by the tails, 
their heads brought into hard contact 
with the stiff raw-hide soles of the moc- 
casin boots, and they were hung by the 
tail to the cartridge belt around the 
Waist. 

I happened to see a big fellow skip 
out of his burrow towards a clump of 
melocactus, in which he hid himself, 
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watching with bright, twinkling eyes 
the slaughter of the other innocents, and 
pointed him out to Tiz-win, who tapped 
him on the head with his stick and keeled 
him over. As he stooped and put out 
his left hand to pick him up, he was 
struck on the back of the hand by a large 
rattlesnake, which, coiled up near the 
dead rat, had escaped our notice, owing 
to its being of very nearly the same col- 
or as the ground. 

I was horror-struck, for I thought 
surely that my beloved instructor in 
Apache had received orders, through 
his snakeship, to open an academy for 
the preservation of the Apache language 
in the spirit-land. 

But my Solon was not even flurried ; 
which proves the truth of the proverb 
that knowledge is power. Quick asa 
flash he jerked out a buckskin thong from 
among his accouterments, wrapped it 
tightly around his left wrist, caught a rat, 
just then scurrying past him, with his 
thumb and forefinger just back of the 
neck, so that he could not be bit by him 
as well as by the snake, drew his butch- 
er knife, with which he cut a deep gash 
in the side of the rat, out of which the 
blood came in spurts, and he clapped it 
like a poultice on the back of his hand, 
with the incision covering tightly the 
punctures made by the snake’s fangs. 

By this time we were surrounded by 
the other Indians, several of whom held 
live rats, with their thumbs and forefin- 
gers around their necks. The rat ap- 
plied to the wound, whether killed by 
the gash in the side, or by absorption of 
the poison of the snake, lived about one 
minute. Another was applied in the 
same manner, and he died in an exceed- 
ingly short time. 

I began to realize what was up, and 
drew out my watch. The third rat died 
in two minutes, the fourth in a little less 
than five, and ‘the fifth in a little more 
than ten. The sixth did not die at all, 
but between the gash in his side and the 
remaining poison absorbed through it 
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he appeared to bea little sick. Tiz-win, 
after holding him on his wounded hand 
for a while, threw him away, and the lit- 
tle fellow hastened, with a skip and a 
jump, to hide under a bush. 

By this time the snake, a magnificent 
specimen of the crotalus horridus, had 
been killed and skinned, and Tiz-win 
twined the skin among the folds of his 
red turban. His fetich was a Gila mon- 
ster, and he could kill as many rattlers 
as he chose without committing sacri- 
lege. 

When we got back to camp I had my 
medicine pannier brought and wanted 
to cauterize the wound and dose Tiz- 
win with hartshorn and pulverized indi- 
go. Hedid not want any white man’s 
medicine,—the Indian’s was good 
enough for him. He permitted me, how- 
ever, to apply an indigo poultice over 
the wound, to draw out any remaining 
poison. The poison turns the indigo 
white, and when it ceases to change col- 
or it is a sign the poison has been with- 
drawn. In Tiz-win’s case it remained 
dark blue as ever, and I pronounced him 
cured and fit for duty. 

To make the matter sure, however, 
I offered him some whisky, which he 
accepted at once,—even as white man’s 
medicine,— and he swallowed a whole 
quart of it. The Western mountaineers 
place great dependenceon strong whisky 
taken inwardly in cases of snake bites. 
The action of the poison seems to coun- 
teract the effects of the whisky, and a 
very large quantity may be taken with- 
out causing intoxication. 

In the case of Tiz-win it made him at 
first as jolly as could be, and then so 
dangerous to the whole command that, 
regardless of his sanctity as a medicine 
man (a high priest of his tribe), I tied 
him hand and foot, spread eagle fashion, 
to the wheel of my odometer turned over 
flat down on the ground, and left him 
there all night. 

The next morning he was all right 
physically, but exceedingly sore men- 
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tally and morally at the indignity to 
which he had been subjected, and com- 
plained to me about it. I answered that 
it was one of two things,— he had either 
to be tied up or killed, for if he had had 
his rifle and plenty of ammunition at 
hand when he became belligerent, he 
never would have stopped until he had 
killed everybody, jonghdasies and all, or 
had been killed himself. Thanks to the 
rope he was alive and we too. But | 
would take good care thereafter, while 
he was under my control, to keep him 
and his namesake as far from one an- 
other as possible. 

As I have said, he was no fool when 
the two were apart. He pondered over 
the matter for a moment and answered : 
“ Nouton, you are right, esta bien, esta 
justo ; tiene usted razon ; tiz-win may be 
good for white man, but very bad for 
Indians, and d—d bad for Tiz-win.”’ 

His tutelar was the Gila monster, an 
ugly reptile peculiar to Arizona, and as 
its name implies, most common along 
the Gila River. It is a sort of cross 
between a lizard and an alligator, roughly 
striped black and white on a yellowish 
background. Its length varies from ten 
to thirty inches, and a large sized fel- 
low is as thick as a strong man’s arm. 
When prodded with a stick it hisses and 
thrusts out its heavy forked tongue, 
raising its head menacingly but scarcely. 
moving otherwise. Its bite is often fa- 
tal, the effect depending more or less up- 
on the state of the saurian’s temper and 
the depth of the wound. Its breath in 
hissing is offensive, and issues from the 
wide-open mouth in puffs of black vapor 
or smoke. The Mexicans I have ques- 
tioned all told me that it was exceeding- 
ly poisonous, as much so as the bite if 
not more, while many of the Ameri- 
cans thought it harmless. Having my- 
self seen a chicken and a small puppy 
killed by the hissing of one in their faces, 
I am inclined to.think that it is best to 
keep from coniing in contact with it. 

Tiz-win never told me the reason why 
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he selected that especial animal for his 
rap-ka-uneé, for he rather avoided talking 
about it, as if afraid of it, and he 
would not have killed one of them for 
anything in the world. And yet I 
had a suspicion that he himself did 
not believe one half he told his fel- 
lows about the occult world and the 
spirit land; and I regret to have to say 
that he displayed openly the same want 
of faith in the Christian creed, which I 
tried hard to explain and impress upon 
his mind. One day, as we were sitting 
on a hillside under a madrojfio, he patted 
lovingly the ground on which we sat, 
and said: 

“ Nouton, the earth is my mother. 
To me it is not the cold ground. It is 
my mother, my loving, darling mother, 
who gave me life and being, and gives 
me food and drink, as well as to every 
living and growing thing on her bosom. 
I came out of her,—to her I shall re- 
turn when my time comes to go; but I 
will come back again to nestle between 
her breasts the same as before. But it 
will not be Tiz-win; it will be some 
other man; but Tiz-win all the same.” 

After leaving the Miembres and com- 
plying with that part of my instructions 
requiring me to examine and report up- 
on that section of the country, I changed 
my course due south for the Mexican 
. boundary, in search of Ju’s favorite 
haunts. I soon perceived that my white 
guide knew about as much in regard to 
the country we were then traversing as 
I did about the man in the moon, and 
that he depended altogether upon Tiz- 
win for topographical points. 

I had some time previously curtailed 
my “Number Ten” by wiping off the 
terminal naught, and his loss of nine 
units had, in an apparently paradoxical 
manner, increased his numerical value, 
for his becoming “ Number One” had 
made him first sergeant of my Indian 
company. Govzd-es-non, reduced to 
Tagh-laé, had risen to be a man of im- 
portance officially in the military hier- 
archy of my command. 
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This sudden elevation, however, ap- 
peared to have had a bad effect on my 
Apache Mentor. He was always to be 
found when he was not wanted, and al- 
ways missing when he was required. 
His old reliability disappeared ; from a 
polar needle he had changed into a 
weathercock. 

Between him and the guide we were 
one half of the time brought up short by 
cul de sac box cafions and wooded blind 
alleys, out of which we could not scram- 
ble except by going back to their open- 
ings, with great loss of time and temper, 
as well as of vitality and endurance, 
which required recuperation and caused 
unavoidable delay. Sometimes I felt as 
if I was bewitched, for the combinations 
of adverse circumstances were absolute- 
ly wonderful. In one way or another all 
my calculations came out wrong, until I 
began to think that a second course of 
differential calculus and spherical astron- 
omy would have been a much neéded 
discipline. 

Bird and beast joined in a conspiracy 
to delay me on my way toold Ju. Some 
wretched raven with a bad cold would 
give three hoarse caws as he flew over 
and across the head of my column, and 
Tiz-win and all the other Indians would 
stop short in their tracks, and beg me to 
halt and go into camp where we stood ; 
for the black crow with its three mourn- 
ful croaks was a sure warning that it 
was best not to proceed farther that 
day. The next day some abominable 
John Daisy would roll down a steep bar- 
ranca while experimenting some new, 
rascally trick he had been devising, and 
he would have to be hauled up out of it 
with engineering feats that required 
hours to plan and execute, and by the 
time the yonghdasy was out of the ravine 
the sun would be down behind the hills, 
darkness coming on, and all Tiz-win’s 
ghosts,— whose names were legion,— 
on the rampage all around. It was 
enough to drive a man wild, and I be- 
gan to emulate my packers in the con- 
struction of oaths equal to the occasion. 
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One late afternoon something delayed 
me behind alone, and when I came up 
again with my command I found it en- 
camped in a dry gulch the looks of which 
I did not at all like, for such places are 
dangerous to camp in. It was~too late 
to move camp however, and one night 
might do no harm. Unfortunately the 
elements availed themselves of that very 
night to join in the league of birds and 
beasts against me, and a cloud-burst 
came down that changed the dry gulch 
into a raging torrent, and came within 
an ace of sweeping us all away into a 
Styx, out of which we could never have 
scrambled in a hurry as we did out of 
our mill-race. As it was, I lost a large 
part of my camping equipage, which was 
never recovered, and I considered my- 
self extremely fortunate in coming out 
of it as well as I did, for the torrent car- 
ried down bowlders as large as horses. 

When I blamed Tiz-win for selecting 
such a place to camp in, he turned the 
blame back on me by replying that the 
place would have been good enough for 
one night had I not thrown contemptu- 
ously away the lightning-riven twig of a 
kan he had been at such pains to pro- 
cure for me, —an asseftion in which all 
the other Indians joined. He was al- 
ways making medicine now-a-days, and 
somehow it was always bad, and the far- 
ther I went southward the worse it be- 
came. 

If suicide is a product of civilization, 
as has been asserted, the Apache has a 
right to be classed as a civilizing agent, 
as far as scorpions are concerned, for his 
greatest fun, (next to catching cactus 
rats,) is to compel the a/acran to commit 
it. They are very numerous in some 
localities in that section, being generally 
found under flat stones, where they can 
keep cool, but they have roaming pro- 
pensities like centipedes. In Arizona 
and New Mexico, if a bath-tub has not 
been used for some time, and the sponge 
has remained in it, it is a good ruleal- 
ways to examine the sponge carefully 
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before using it, for, for some reason, 
they are very fond of hiding in the 
pores and cavities. I had been stung 
several times in squeezing one in a 
hurry, and once had a narrow escape 
from a big fellow of the most dangerous 
species, who might have seriously en- 
dangered my life, but that he was al- 
ready more than half-drowned before he 
stung me. The Apaches make a circle 
of live coals, in the center of which they 
throw the scorpions. As these feel the 
heat and cannot jump over the burning 
barrier, they circle around frantically 
until they-realize that their efforts to 
escape are unavailing, when, becoming 
furious, they turn over on their backs, 
and curving their tailsin order to reach 
some soft under parts, avoid further lin- 
gering tortures by stinging themselves, 
and dying at once. 

’ One morning Tiz-win brought me two 
large, dangerous looking fellows, in or- 
der to make divination medicine. “See, 
Nouton, big fellow here, Cla-la-hum, — 
big fellow there, Ju, — now watch.” And 
he threw them both within the burning 
circle. 

Cla-la-hum and Ju began at once to 
run a race in opposite directions, with 
their tails curved upward, their eyes 
glaring, and their claws extended threat- 
eningly before them, as if. they meant 
business, but there was no way of get- 
ting out. Cla-la-hum gave upthe game 
first. Heturned over and civilized him- 
self at once. Ju made for the center of 
the circle, and began to scratch away 
for dear life until he had made a hole in 
the ground deep enough to‘hide in, into 
which he crawled well under cover. 
When the fiery red hot coals became 
black and cold, he scrambled out of it 
as well as ever, although a little flurried, 
and made tracks as fast as he could to 
get out of the way. 

“Eh! Nouton, you see,” said Tiz-win, 
looking at me with a pleased grin shin- 
ing all over his face, and rubbing his 
hands together in what seemed to me a 
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gleeful, anticipating manner. “Cla-la- 
hum gone up, and Chiricahua going away 
kicking.” 

“He won't kick long, Whisky,” I 
retorted angrily, as I brought my boot 
heel down on old Ju, and crushed him 
into jelly, “and if you make any more 
of that kind of medicine and lose your- 
self again among these gulches and ra- 
vines, Ill serve you in the same way. 
Fall in your red outfit and make ready 
to go on.” 

We did, but I might just as well have 
tried to find a needle in a haystack as 
to hunt old Ju to cover in those moun- 
tains with Tiz-win for a guide. 

I received the thanks of the Smithso- 
nian, but never caught sight of Ju until 
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long afterwards on the San Carlos, when 
he was introduced to me by Tiz-win, 
who turned out to be his brother-in-law, 
a connection which explained many 
things to me. 

The old fellow was suffering from a 
bone felon on his right middle finger, 
which I lanced for him, and his grati- 
tude for the alleviation of his excruciat- 
ing pain was so great that he presented 
me with four Navajo blankets, — which 
he had probably stolen somewhere, and 
which I keep in remembrance of that 
physically magnificent, bloodthirsty old 
Roman, who broke away with his whole 
band soon afterwards, and was killed, 
with my dear, deceiving old decoy duck 
of a tutor in the Sierra Madre. 

A. G. Tassin. 





CONRADT. 


I FIRST saw Conradt in one of the 
little second-hand shops that are so 
numerous in the cross-streets south of 
Market Street and below Fifth, in San 
Francisco, I had been directed there 
by a friend, to look at a bit of carving 
which she thought of purchasing, but 
upon which, knowing I had a taste for 
such things, she first desired my judg- 
ment. While I was examining the work 
—which, after all, proved to possess less 
merit than I had been led to expect — 
my attention was attracted to the hero 
of this sketch. 

He sat in a corner of the shop, before 
a small, black box that stood upon a 
table. His gray head was bent forward, 
and with one hand thrust into the front 
of his shabby coat, and the other half 
extended, waving in the air with aslow, 
rhythmic motion, as if keeping time 
to the strains of invisible music, he 
appeared lost in contemplation of the 
object before him. 


Presently, as if with an effort, recol- 
lecting himself, he picked up a rough cap 
that lay beside his chair, and arose to 


go. As he turned about, he presented 
to the observer a little bent form, ar- 
rayed in shabby clothes, patched and 
worn. He hada face likea winter apple, 
showing an odd blending of russet and 
red, as if the storms and sunshine of a 
late fall had taken turns in determining 
its coloring. His head was carried well 
forward, as if he were walking against 
the wind, and indeed his whole bearing 
suggested that he had all his life faced 
wind and storm, until his features had 
become permanently warped and his 
form bent in resisting the tempest and 
sleet. A pair of kindly, innocent blue 
eyes, peering from beneath heavy, rag- 
ged brows, and a shock of wind-blown 
gray hair, completed the picture. 

He bowed to the dealer in passing the 
spot where we two stood talking, and 
murmured in broken English what 
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seemed to be an acknowledgment of 
some favor received. 

“ That ’s all right, Conradt,” was the 
response. “ Come as oftenas you like.” 
And then, noting my interested gaze 
following the retreating form, he said 
laughingly, “ That old fellow is actually 
getting to be one of my store fixtures.” 

“Who is he?” I asked, for my inter- 
est had been aroused by the quaint old 
figure. 

“Just an old Dutch wood carver. 
They call him Old Conradt. He's fallen 
in love with that box yonder, and comes 
here every few days just to sit before it 
and beat time with his hand, as you seen 
him do today. I s’pose, to tell the truth, 
he’s a little cracked, but he’s perfectly 
harmless, sol let him come. In fact,” 


the man added, with an unexpected 
burst of sympathetic expression, “ it 
sort o' makes one feel good to see the 
old fellow so happy as he is, crooning 
over that there box.” 

Naturally I desired to see the object 


of the old man’s fancy, and once it was 
placed in my hands I forgot entirely old 
Conradt and his simple pleasure, in my 
own delight over the curious bit of 
workmanship. There was no mistaking 
it. Dusty and battered though it was, 
and bearing many marks of age and 
rough usage, its gilded panels with their 
dainty paintings in oils, each one a per- 
fect bit of art; its curious carved col- 
umns, surmounted by exquisitely mod- 
eled heads; its vines, and scrolls, and 
tracings, such as no modern carver 
seems able to reproduce, and its wonder- 
ful inlaid interior, with the chased silver 
hinges, and antique_double lock, pro- 
claimed it was the work of no mean art- 
ist. Clearly it belonged to the great 
German Renaissance period, when the 
masters of Nuremberg worked with 
knife and graver’s tools, as well as with 
brush and pencil. Veit Stoss or Krug 
might have carved those exquisite 
heads, or Diirer’s brush have brought 
into existence those wonderful minia- 
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ture paintings in the panels,— paintings 
whose colors and gilding still shone, 
though dimly, through the dust of years 
that covered them. How came this won- 
derful casket, evidently the jewel case 
of some high-born lady of old, to be 
stranded in an odds-and-ends shop, in 
this most modern of American cities ? 

The dealer could give no clew. He 
had bought it of a German sailor whose 
lines had fallen upon hard places in 
this city, and who had been glad to part 
with it for a couple of dollars. It was 
evident that the purchaser himself had 
not much of an idea of the value of the 
box, for he said carelessly that he had 
had it a long time without being able to 
sell it. No one but the old carver seemed 
to care for it. 

When I asked the price he named a 
very modest sum, and then, after the 
custom of his guild, began to extol the 
excellence of the workmanship on the 
casket, in a manner which showed his 
entire ignorance of its merit, and his 
desire to secureacustomer. He dilated 
upon the possibility of “ fixing up” the 
box, even offering, for an additional dol- 
lar on the purchase price, to undertake 
that work himself,— a proposition which 
prompted me to close the bargain and 
carry my purchase off at once, lest, de- 
spite my rejection of his offer, he should 
attempt its fulfillment. 

The next day and many succeeding 
ones were spent in loving contemplation 
and restoration of my treasure, which, 
when cleared of its incrustations of dust, 
fully verified the opinion I had formed 
of it. A small scroll and a part of the 
vine were broken at one corner, but it 
was plainly a bit of Nuremberg work of 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 

It was perhaps a fortnight after my 
acquisition of the carved box, when the 
boy announced to me one morning that 
an old man was below, inquiring for me. 
Desiring him to be shown up, I was 
greatly surprised, upon opening the 
door of my sitting room in reply toa 
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gentle knock, to recognize old Conradt, 
standing cap in hand before me. He 
looked as if he had encountered a heavy 
storm on his way up stairs, and had 
weathered it with difficulty. 

“Tf der lady please,” he said in a most 
apologetic tone, “She haf taken der 
small pox. May I but haf von look at 
her.” 

I confess that for a moment I was 
startled. The statement was calculated 
to be alarming, particularly as the dread 
scourge to which he apparently alluded 
was at that time raging in the city, and 
I could only stand and gaze at my visi- 
tor in amaze and alarm. I had asked 
him in, however, and as he stood hesita- 
ting near the door, he espied the carved 
box in its position on a low bookcase, 
and softly crossing the room, he stood 
before it, speaking in an undertone to 
himself, and in his native tongue, words 
that I recognized as terms of praise and 
endearment. 

I think that for the next hour he quite 
forgot my existence, and after watching 
him for a few minutes as he stood in rapt 
adoration, this time with one finger tra- 
cing the delicate carving of the casket, 
and the other hand beating the air as if 
keeping time to music, I finally resumed 
my writing and left him to his own 
devices. 

By and by his soft footsteps sounded 
across the floor, and he stood at my side. 
As I looked up he said wistfully, “ Par- 
don me, lady, I meant no harm. I so 
long her tosee,”’ and tears actually trem- 
bled in his childlike blue eyes. 

I could not resist his pleading look. 
“You may come whenever you wish,” I 
said, “and see the box. I can under- 
stand how dear it is to you. I already 
love it, myself.” 

His face cleared. “I will only come 
oc-casonly,’’»—he stumbled a little at 
the long word. Then, after a moment’s 
hesitation, he took from an inner pocket 
a little package which he laid on the desk 
before me. 
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Opening it I found it to contain sev- 
eral bits of carved wood, evidently in- 
tended to replace those that were missing 
from the box. “It is der broke corners,” 
he explained. “If you would but accept. 
I haf carved dem exactly as der oders. 
If only dey might be on der pox. I 
would so hap-pee be, —so hap-pee.” 

Much as I had regretted the missing 
carvings, I do not think that I could 
have brought myself to allow them to be 
replaced by an ordinary workman, how- 
ever skillful, but the old man’s love for 
the box seemed to me to give him a right 
to contribute this much to‘itsrestoration, 
and with a sudden feeling of kinship for 
him, I accepted his offering, and even 
asked him to glue the pieces in place for 
me. His happiness when, the bottle of 
glue being produced, he took the object 
of his worship in his hands, and with 
loving manipulation proceeded to the 
work of repairing it, was very touching 
to witness, and ere his task was com- 
pleted my sympathy had gone entirely 
out to him. 

After that he came quite often, and 
little by little I learned his history. It 
was just such a simple little story as his 
appearance would have led one to antici- 
pate ; the story of a patient, simple soul, 
always facing the wind bravely enough, 
but making very little headway against 
it, after all. He had been a wood-carver 
in ancient Nuremberg, the city of his 
birth, and had done well enough in his 
quiet way, until ambition had tempted 
his only child, a son, to try his fortune 
in America. 

The young man, with his wife and 
infant child, being ready for the trip, the 
old father could not, of course, be left 
behind, so the whole family had come to 
the New World, and after some months 
of wandering had drifted across the con- 
tinent to this Coast. Here the younger 
man had been taken ill, and within a 
month or two after their arrival he died, 
The young wife made a desperate effort 
to bear up under her affliction, but sor- 
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row and setmweh combined, were too 
strong for her, and after a few weeks of 
patient pining she folded her hands one 
morning, and went to join her husband, 
leaving her little daughter in old Con- 
radt’s care. 

The old man had brought some little 
means from the fatherland. It was not 
much, but his wants and those of the 
child were simple, and moreover, being 
something of a musician, as well as a 
carver, he was able to help out their 
small income by playing the ’cello in the 
modest orchestra of one of the minor 
theaters, so théy got along very nicely. 

Minna, the little grandchild, he told 
me, was six years old, and getting to be 
quite a famous little hausfrau, already 
beginning to help him to keep their 
little rooms tidy and prepare their sim- 
ple meals. She filled the place-with sun- 
shine, he said, with a loving look in his 
blue eyes. He rarely talked long at a 
time, but in occasional bits he told me 
this much of his story, and later on gave 
me now and again a glimpse into their 
lives, 

Sometimes (when anything the child 
might see was on the boards at the little 
theater) he would take Minna to the 
play; another time they would make a 
trip to the park on Saturday afternoon, 
to hear the band, or to the cliff to sit on 
the beach and watch the waves. Occa- 
sionally on a high day they would cross 
the bay, and in a little restaurant kept 
by an old comrade-in-arms, who had also 
found his way to California, they would 
lunch royally on Vienna-wurst and sauer 
kraut, and Minna would have a big piece 
of cheese-cake, and a glass of Herman’s 
own particular weiss beer. 

It was a simple life, a little bit vulgar, 
perhaps, in its recreations, but they 
were very happy; and almost the only 
sorrow Conradt had known since his 
son’s death had been when he supposed 
he had forever lost sight of his adored 
Nuremberg box. (I was right, he as- 
sured me. There was no doubt what- 
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ever but that I had found a genuine bit 
of old Nuremberg carving.) 

When he learned that the box was 
sold he had persuaded the dealer to give 
him my address, and had sought me out 
to beg my acceptance of the bits he 
had carved for it. I am sure he had 
never dreamed of being allowed to visit 
it as of old. 

One Saturday afternoon, at my re- 
quest, he brought little Minna with him 
to see me. She wasa pretty child, with 
wide-open, bright blue German eyes, 
and the fresh color of her race. She 
was attending a kindergarten, and her 
grandfather’s glee over the exhibition 
she gave me of her small accomplish- 
ments would have warmed the coldest 
heart into sympathy with it. 

I remember we had some coffee and 
cakes in the rooms afterwards, which 
simple refreshments my guests seemed 
to consider the height of festivity, and 
then they went away. 

I never can think without sadness of 
what happened after that. When next 
the day arrived for Conradt’s accus- 
tomed visit he did not appear. I waited 
until the day had twice rolled by, and 
then began vaguely to wonder what had 
become of him. 

One day, about that time, as I was 
making up a pile of old papers that were 
to be carried away, I saw in one the 
account of a terrible accident that had 
occurred the week previous. A little 
girl, the paragraph said, the grandchild 
of an old German named Otto Conradt, 
had been run over by one of the cable 
cars, while on her way with an older 
companion from school. The article 
went on to give the pitiful details, after 
the fashion of such reports, and wound 
up with a pathetic allusion to the grief 
of the poor old grandfather. The child, 
it added, had not been killed outright, 
but there was small hope for her recov- 
ery. :, 
I immediately decided to go and see 
Conradt. The address given by the re- 
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port was a certain number on Jessie 
Street, and thither I at once repaired. 
I found the place without difficulty, but 
learned on reaching it that little Minna 
had died from the injuries she had re- 
ceived, and, in fact, had been buried the 
day before. 

Conradt, they told me, was alone in 
his own apartments, and refused to see 
even his neighbors. This information 
was imparted to me by the occupants of 
the lower flat of the house where the 
old wood-carver lived. Not liking to go 
away until I had seen the old man, I as- 
cended the stairs and knocked at his 
door. No reply. 

At last, just as, after having knocked 
several times in vain, I was turning 
away, the door opened slightly, and Con- 
radt’s voice demanded, “Who vos 
dere ?”’ 

“Tt is I, Conradt,” I replied, and rec- 
ognizing me, he opened the door farther 
and motioned me to enter. 

I was shocked at the change in his 
appearance. His little bent form seemed 
no longer braced to meet the storm, but 
bowed low that the tempest might sweep 
over him. Thesunny gleam in his blue 
eyes was changed toa dull, unspecula- 
tive stare, and his poor hands clasped 
and unclasped themselves with pitiful 
aimlessness as he stood before me. 

“T am so grieved, Conradt,” was all I 
could say. “I know what a terrible loss 
it is to you.” 

“ Loss?” he repeated ina tense tone. 
“Tt is just von deadness tome. Desun 
he haf gone out, all out. De vorld he 
haf stopped. Dere is no more live for 
Conradt. He vos die ferry soon now.” 

Then, as if overborne by some indig- 
nant recollection, he exclaimed in a rap- 
idly rising voice : “ You know, — you haf 
der comprehend, but dose vomans, oh! 
dose vomans, vy, dey comes to me in 
mein own house, ven mein leetle girl vot 
vos all mein life vos laid det in my arms, 
und dey tells me dot I shouid call it goot 
dat she is gone! Dot mein care vos not 
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de care she should haf had, und ‘dot I 
dankful should be dot she vos taken 
und dot I got no more her to work for 
und. be anxious aboud! Dey say dot 
she vos pedder off, und dot I vos vicked 
to take it hard und haf sorry for her. 
Ach, Gott in Himmel, vot does dey 
know, dose vomans mit dere missioniry ? 
Is it tankful I am to be, mit all mein life 
crushed out mit dot leetle von? Vot 
is a leetle anxious ven it is for one’s 
heart’s lof? Vot vos vork, even if it 
takes der fingers’ bones, ven it vos for 
mein leetle girl? Vot dere business vos 
it at all, I say, ven she vos pedder off, 
ven she vos so happy mit her old Con- 
radt, und she vos all vot he had ?”’ 

This was but a part of his broken rav- 
ings, from which I gathered that certain 
well-meaning, if somewhat severe, ladies 
of some philanthropic society had visited 
him, and endeavored to show him the 
sin of his bitter sorrow for his little girl. 
Doubtless it did seem to them as if the 
child must be better off dead than in 
this humble home, with no one but a 
queer old ’cello-playing Dutch grand- 
father to care for her ; and who could sup- 
pose, judging from a purely utilitarian 
standpoint, that the love and joy of one 
small life could compensate the old man 
for his toil, and make life for him worth 
living? Yes, doubtless they were right, 
according to their light, in thinking the 
child was better off ; but perhaps if they 
had been less rigidly conscientious in 
rebuking the loving old heart for its 
rebellious grief, it would not havé alto- 
gether broken. 

For the old man’s heart broke, if 
ever human heart could break. He 
came once, some days after, the mere 
shadow of his former self, to visit his 
beloved box, but he did not come the 
next week. 

Instead came two messengers from the 
neighborhood. Old Conradt was dying, 
they told me, and had asked to see me. 

Telling them I would come directly, I 
hastened to prepare for the visit. As I 
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was leaving my rooms a thought struck 
me, and turning back I wrapped up the 
carved box and took it with me. ‘When 
I reached the little room in which I had 
before found Conradt, I saw at once that 
the messengers had indeed spoken truly. 
He was dying. 

It was too late to stay the progress of 
death, and he seemed unconscious of 
what was going on about him. Obeying 
a sudden impulse, I uncovered the box 
and placed it before him on the bed. 

I shall never: forget the light that 
shone in his dying face, as he reached 
forth one feeble hand and began to trace 
the outline of his treasure’s carved side. 
His fingers lingered lovingly upon vine 
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and scroll and delicately cut head, while 
as of old his other hand softly beat the 
air. Not for many times its value would 
I have missed bringing that box. 

The moments crept slowly by, and 
presently the hand that had so long kept 
time to the music of his fancy ceased to 
move, and fell, as if worn out, upon the 
carved lid. Then there was a last sud- 
den rally of all that was left in the fee- 
ble body of those mysterious forces that 
resist death ; a long, convulsive shudder 
shook the worn frame. “ Minna, meine 
Minna!” cried the voice that was raised 
for the last time on earth. 

Then silence reigned. 
dead. 


Conradt was 
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As in the blue sleep of a summer lake 
The mimic world of its engirdling trges 
Blends with the world of their antipodes, 

So doth the soul an imaged record take , 

Of its own days, —the rapture and the ache, 
The times of toil, the hours of mirth and ease, 
Lived and unnoted as the moment flees, 

Are mirrored in a sleep ; — 


anon to wake 


To after-life phantasmal that invades 
At every chink the Present’s noonday light ; 
Till oft the vanished Past’s unburied shades 
More real glow than puppet-shows of sight; 
And when in dreams the day’s distraction fades, 
Lo Memory’s kaleidoscope all night! 


Wilbur Larremore. 
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WINE, BRANDY, 


THESE articles of commerce have been 
imported into the United States in large 
quantities in time past, in the absence 
of any considerable domestic production, 
but now it may be fairly claimed that 
California, the natural home of the grape 
and olive, can produce within a reason- 
able time all the wine, brandy, and olive 
oil, required for home consumption. 

It is claimed by many, and is perhaps 
true, that the use of pure domestic wines 
will do much towards eradicating the 
taste for stronger liquors ; and as the 
necessity for wine and brandy for medi- 
cinal and other purposes than drinking 
will cause a large demand for these arti- 
cles continually, their manufacture and 
sale may be considered as among the 
legitimate industrial enterprises of the 
State. 

A very large portion of California is 
eminently suitable to the rapid and 
healthy growth and unequaled product- 
iveness of the vine and olive tree. A 
few years ago it was almost the unani- 
mous opinion of the best informed peo- 
ple of California, that the production of 
wine and brandy would soon overshadow 
all other industries in extent and profit. 
That period has not yet arrived, and it 
seems more distant as time rolls on. 
There have been many unseen difficul- 
ties encountered, and today it is a matter 
of great concern to vine growers, to find 
the best way to a more profitable out- 
come. 

The writer as a general business man, 
and not as an expert in the details of 
this business, but desiring to see his fel- 
low men prosperous, offers the following 
plan of co-operation, which, if honestly 
adhered to, may be of good service: 

A corporation should be formed, con- 
sisting principally of grape and olive 
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growers, with a capital stock of perhaps 
two millions of dollars. A plant should 
be established in the suburbs of San 
Francisco, where twenty acres or more 
of suitable land could be obtained at a 
reasonable price, located if possibleon the 
water front, where the ship and rail may 
be brought together, and in close prox- 
imity to good stone and fresh water in 
abundance. Suitable fireproof buildings 
of stone and concrete, of moderate cost, 
and erected from time to time as needed 
for the various purposes, would require 
a considerable capital,—if large and 
numerous enough to accommodate the 
bulk of the business of the State. A 
board of directors and officers should 
be selected for their general intelligence, 
and well known honesty, activity, and 
practical knowledge of the business. 
The concentration of the bulk of the 
wine of the State under a single manage- 
ment would secure innumerable advan- 
tages, all of which would tend toward a 
more economical handling, a higher art 
in manipulation, less friction in market- 
ing, and increased opportunities of ex- 
pansion to the vine grower. The mixing 
and blending could be done through ex- 
change, purchase, or combination and 
division. All, or a large portion, of the 
product of the wine from a given grape 
could be put together, to provide a large 
quantity entirely uniform in quality, thus 
producing a wine that would be a stan- 
dard representative of California’s aver- 
age annual production. In massing the 
product of a season the proper spirit of 
emulation in the production of a,supe- 
rior article should be maintained, by as- 
certaining the comparative value of each 
lot, and making the division of the com- 
bined lot by percentage in accordance 
with the appraisement. In this manner 
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each producer can retain the option of 
selling his own wine when he chooses 
and at his own price,—as his interest 
would be.represented by a winery receipt 
calling for a specified number of gal- 
lons of the combined product, —or he 
could leave it to be sold by the salesmen 
of the winery at a price fixed either by 
himself or the corporation. The uniform 
quality of the article thus sold would 
put all on a level, without preferences, 
and would reduce the usual friction of 
competition and seeking after personal 
advantages to a minimum. 

Uniformity of the general product 
would assist materially in marketing the 
wine, as it would be less difficult to cre- 
ate a popular taste and desire for one 
well known standard than for many 
brands, besides making it possible to fill 
any order of reasonable size at all times 
because of the large production. 

It is now almost impossible to secure 
for medical or other purposes unadulter- 
ated wines, brandies, or olive oil, in any 
country at any price, and an honest su- 
pervision of the manufacture of these 
articles would enable the association to 
give a full and satisfactory guarantee of 
the absolute purity of their product, and 
thus secure the world for a market at 
paying prices. 

The cultivators of the soil: by combin- 
ing in this manner can well afford to 
secure the very best talent in the world 
to handle and finish the manufacture 
of their products, and place them upon 
the market in a condition far superior to 
what they can do individually ; and being 
thus relieved from the most difficult 
portion of their present business, they 
can devote their whole time, thought, 
and energy, to a more successful cultiva- 
tion of the soil and plants. 

It may be expected that some wine 
makers, that have been quite successful 
in producing superior wines and in find- 
ing a good market for them, would hesi- 
tate in massing their wines with others; 
and in such cases they would probably 
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find it to their interest to have their 
wines kept separate for them, to be sold 
either by themselves or the agent of the 
company at such price and time as they 
might direct. Other wine makers, again, 
may deliver an article unsuitable for 
blending or massing, and which would 
have to be disposed of alone on its mer- 
its or made into brandy ; but in either 
case the producer could have the power 
of dictating the course to pursue, and 
would do better with it than if left at his 
own vineyard. 

By meeting together occasionally and 
discussing the various questions that 
would naturally arise in relation to the 
production, handling, manipulation, and 
disposition, of their product, the mem- 
bers of the association individually would 
soon get into line towards a much great- 
er proficiency and success. 

By drawing the product together from 
all parts of the State — combined as far 
as practicable —it would lessen the ex- 
pense and difficulty of making salés 
materially, as buyers would find a less 
number of lots, larger quantities in each 
lot, and more regularity in kind and 
quality each year, and their fear of adul- 
teration would be gone. The sellers in 
turn would find less friction, acrimony, 
and competition, among themselves, and 
more security, regularity, and stability, 
in the market ; and in seeking a market 
abroad, through agencies or advertising, 
the expenses would be much less in pro- 
portion than at present and more effect- 
ive, — when done bya reliable and well 
known corporation. 

*In the matter of cooperage the advan- 
tages would be very great, as all the 
stock could be bought in the lowest mar- 
kets of the world, by shipload or other- 
wise, in large quantities, and manufac- 
tured by modern machinery on a large 
scale at very low cost. This would ena- 








ble the association to keep an abundant 
stock of cooperage on hand for their own 
use, and to loan or sell on moderate 
terms to those in need. Lumber, bot- 
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tles, corks, hoop iron, rivets, and other 
stock could be laidin in the same whole- 
sale way; and the cases, baskets, and 
other small packages could be manufac- 
tured on the ground, and filled, labeled, 
packed, and shipped, in a better and more 
satisfactory manner than is possible by 
present methods. 

There are many small vineyards and 
olive yards, owned by persons of moder- 
ate means, that will not justify the con- 
struction of vaults or machinery, and so 
are now without a market of any cer- 
tainty or regularity for their products. 
All such grapes and olives could have a 
fair market value—without much re- 
gard to quality or quantity — by for- 
warding them toa common center, either 
for sale or for manipulation on the grow- 
er’s account. ; 

The conversion of the poorest qualities 
of wine and grapes into brandy on a 
large scale would leave the better wines 
secure from the disastrous competition 
now seen in forcing poor wines upon the 
market at any price. The manufacture 
of large quantities of pure and choice 
brandy under the supervision of the best 
talent obtainable, and of uniform good 
quality, would undoubtedly secure a 
recognition throughout the world for 
medicinal purposes alone, that would 
furnish a sufficient market for all that 
California could produce. 

The location of the corporation and 
winery in the suburbs of San Francisco, 
so as to be connected with rail and sea, 
is very essential, as it is the center for 
capital, transpottation, and general busi- 
ness. Capital is plentiful and interest 
low, when proper security is offered. 
Wine, brandy, olive oil, vineyards, wine 
vaults, and machinery, are not good se- 
curity when scattered all over the State, 
and personal possession cannot well be 
given ; but all these things in the hands 
of a corporation could be shaped so as 
to furnish first class security, and be of 
great benefit to the holders of it. The 
storage receipt of a wealthy ccrporation, 
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with a guarantee that the article stored 
would be delivered in as good condition 
in all respects as when received, would 
make excellent security for the banker 
or capitalist. So would the capital stock 
of the winery corporation itself make 
good security, if managed honestly and 
properly, while the formation of sucha 
corporation at present by the producers, 
instead of requiring new capital, would 
transform their product, now unavaila- 
ble, into all the capital needed for the 
enterprise, and much more. 

If $300,000 was used the first year in 
the purchase of land, erection of build- 
ings, and the purchase of materials and 
machinery, and $700,000 worth of wine, 
brandy, and oil, stored therein, there 
would be a total valuation of one million 
dollars, represented by certificates of 
stock of the corporation and storage re- 
ceipts of the same, on which at least 60 
per cent of their value, or $600,000, 
could be obtained as a loan to the indi- 
vidual members, and which would be 
twice the amount required to give the en- 
terprise a good start. The profits of the 
business thereafter should be sufficient 
to provide for the naturally increasing 
business, and such betterments could be 
represented by scrip or stock dividends. 

The capital stock should be under the 
control of the producers in as near a pro- 
portion as practicable to their relative 
productions, in order to prevent dis- 
crimination, unfair dealing, or specula- 
tive manipulations. 

Wines and brandies stored in various 
commercial warehouses have not been 
popular securities for various reasons, 
some of which are a failure to provide 
against deterioration, leakage, evapora- 
tion, and irresponsibility of the keeper. 
Then there has been a lack of frequent 
public and reliable quotations from cur- 
rent sales, and an absence of recognized 
standards of value from which an expert 
might approach the probable value of 
any of the interminable number of kinds 
and qualities produced. All of this could 
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be remedied through the corporation 
proposed, by keeping the goods in good 
condition, and reducing the number of 
kinds and qualities by massing them into 
a few large lots, that could be publicly 
recognized as standards of the State’s 
production, and sold, advertised, and 
quoted as such. With these values the 
capitalists could soon become familiar, 
and loan their money intelligently there- 
on. 

The standard wines and brandies of 
each season would be known far and 
wide, more or less favorably in contrast 
with preceding vintages, and thus a na- 
tional reputation could be earned by 
exercising a careful and scientific super- 
vision over a large, specific output, — 
which would be of ever increasing merit, 
and serve to subdue the present con- 
stant apprehension of danger to health 
and life in using articles that are manip- 
ulated and sophisticated in a thousand 
ways by a multitude of people, who may 
be to a great extent unconscious of the 
deleterious nature of their work. 

At the official headquarters in the 
city there should be ample room for the 
comfortableaccommodation of the stock- 
holders, and generous samples of their 
products. Running accounts could be 
kept with all the producers, purchases 
made on their account, and cash re- 
ceived, advanced, or paid out, if deemed 
advisable. Periodical reports of the con- 
dition of the crop could be made up by 
the association from blank forms dis- 
tributed among the producers, and made 
returnable at stated periods. Producers 
would here learn from the practical ex- 
perience of their co-laborers what partic- 
ular grape or olive gave the most assur- 
ance of ultimate success, and under what 
circumstances. They could also gainsuch 
a knowledge of the current management 
of their city business as to detect at 
once any irregularity, waste, or misman- 
agement on the part of their officials and 
employees. 

So associated, the producers would be 
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intelligently informed in relation to the 
supply and demand for their products in 
the various markets of the world, and 
they would not be subject to serious loss 
by the art and caprices of speculators, 
whose sole object is to buy as cheaply 
as possible, and manipulate the product 
with the view of gain, and not of plain, 
honest purity, or a wholesome regard 
for consumers. 

It is possible that in due time, when 
the production of the State is large 
enough, and the quality and quantity of 
the product widely known, that periodi- 
cal sales of large quantities at public 
auction would bring better returns than 
sales by present methods. 

The cultivation of the olive is assum- 
ing very large proportions, and covering 
a wider extent of country, perhaps, than 
the grape. In fact, the tree seems to do 
well everywhere, and from present indi- 
cations the production of olive oil will 
in the near future be one of the largest 
and most promising industries of the 
State. 

Olives can be transported safely for 
long distances by rail and water, and a 
large portion of the skillful labor re- 
quired in their preparation for market is 
of the same nature as that for wine and 
brandy. 

It would encourage the extension of 
the business very much if olives could 
be gathered from all parts of the State, 
and manufactured, bottled, packed, 
cased, and sold, by an association of 
good standing, that woyld warrant the 

4 and attend to 
the business in an economical and judi- 
cious manner. 

The great saving from the economi- 
cal methods that would assuredly follow 
the operations of the proposed corpora- 
tion, would place the producers in a po- 
sition to compete favorably in prices with 
the producers of other countries, and 
thus relieve their own market, in the 
case of over-production, by exporting 
any surplus. 
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If it is considered desirable to inaugu- 
rate such a corporation immediately, 
there are, no doubt, large warehouses 
that could be leased on favorable terms, 
to which the vintage of the present sea- 
son could be sent, with perhaps much of 
last season’s crop. On this the neces- 
sary funds could be procured, to pro- 
ceed at once with the idea of securing 
a permanent property for the corpora- 
tion in the most favorable location to be 
found together with the necessary ma- 
chinery. 

The present outlook of the market for 
this season’s production is far from fa- 
vorable, and the sooner ample provision 
is made for it, the more money there 
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will be in the business, and more encour- 
agement given to the future. 

In fact, it is not creditable to the wine 
growers of California to allowa business 
so favored by natural advantages to sink 
in despond, when if properly managed 
it should be an abounding success. 

If all these things are true, and the 
good name and fame of the State can 
be exalted by reason of the greater pur- 
ity and wholesomeness of her products, 
and more weaith can be acquired by 
such methods than is made by the irre- 
sponsible present method, then it surely 
appears that honesty is the best policy 
in the production and disposition of 
these articles. 

R. G. Sneath. 
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HE was really a fine figure of a man, 
this Guiseppe Domenici, with his tall, 
straight body, his broad chest, his 
thoughtful face, and grave, dark eyes; 
and he had a way of knotting his red 
silk sash about his waist that accorded 
well with the easy dignity of his move- 
ments, and that lent an indescribable 
military suggestion to his appearance,— 
or so thought Miss Agath&. 

For the rest, he was quite as dirty and 
unsavory as the average San Francisco 
scavenger. Even the red scarf was so 
begrimed that only a hint of its original 
color was to be seen, deep in the folds, 
where it had escaped contact with the 
greasy cans and barrels and bottles and 
old rags, that it was his daily portion 
tohandle. It is doubtful whether any 
of the neighbors, or other prosaic cit- 
izens along Guiseppe’s route, whose 
back yards he was accustomed to visit 
and to relieve of their nauseous accumu- 
lations once a week, saw anything un- 
common in the fellow. It tooka person 


like Miss Agatha, always receptive to 
the sentiment that underlies the com- 
monest of commonplace lives, to detect 
the romance hidden away in the breast 
of an Italian scavenger. 

Miss Agatha herself was such a com- 
monplace little creature that it would 
seem the height of presumption to push 
her forward as the heroine of the tamest 
sort of a romance; yet her life and story 
had been by no means commonplace. 
The daughter of a Southern planter, 
born in the happy days of ease and lux- 
ury preceding the rebellion, she was cer- 
tainly one of the meekest and most spir- 
itless waifs that ever Southern chivalry 
flung helpless upon the land. There 
were those still living, who, if they found 
it worth while ever to remember her at 
all, could recall her as a blithe and happy 
girl, as merry and care-free as any 
Southern girl of her day and generation. 
But that was before the Civil War, be- 
fore a conquering army had laid waste 
her father’s plantation; before their 
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slaves fled, embracing the chance of 
freedom with the glad inconsequence of 
children ; before her father had brought 
his shattered health, broken courage, 
and ruined fortunes to the Pacific Coast, 
to Jean upon his frail young daughter. 
He had leaned there steadily ever since, 
more heavily as the years went by, bring- 
ing him nothing but repeated disap- 
pointment and failure. 

Miss Agatha had had her own little 
romance, which she had foregone and 
put aside as bravely as a more spirited 
woman might have done. When she 
was a girl of sixteen, early matured by 
the troubles that had come upon her 
people, and her cousin Weston, a boy 
two years older, was graduated out of 
a boys’ academy into the heart of the 
great conflict, there had been, as she 
would delicately have phrased it, an “un- 
derstanding’ between them; an under- 
standing sealed by a single passionate 
embrace in an invested house at mid- 
night, a lover’s kiss and a woman’s bit- 
ter tears as she heard the clanking of 
sabers, the rattling of spurs, and finally 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs sounding 
fainter and fainter in the distance. 

A-year and half later the fierce con- 
test was over and Weston a colonel — 
they made cdlonels out of such crude 
material in those days— fleeing across 
the ocean to escape arrest and impris- 
onment. But a short time elapsed, and 
a general amnesty was proclaimed, yet 
Weston — Weston never came back. 
Whether he remained abroad because 
his cosy bachelor quarters and a set of 
congenial friends that he had found in 
a gay foreign capital best suited his lim- 
ited income and an ease-loving, indolent 
strain that was in him, as other people 
declared, or whether, as Miss Agatha 
firmly believed, his sensitive soul was 
unable to face the appalling changes that 
had come to his native South, it is not 
for me tosay. Certain it is that twenty 
years had passed, and although he wrote 
regularly to his relatives, and never 
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neglected to send a kind and sometimes 
a tender message to her, he made no al- 
lusion to ever returning or making good 
the protestations of that moonlit sum- 
mer night. 

Agatha found her little stock of lady- 
like accomplishments, which had fitted 
her quite handsomely for a society belle, 
of small avail when she endeavored to 
put them to practical use in the strange 
western city. At length she found a 
place in the primary schools, where her 
gentle temper and inoffensive ways 
enabled her to keep her position, but 
never, as may well be supposed, gained 
her any promotion. Her salary, never 
particularly liberal, was on several occa- 
sions cut down, upon the accession of 
new school boards with economical no- 
tions, which made it none the easier to 
provide for her father’s increasing in- 
firmities and exactions. 

She always wore the ring with which 
Weston had sealed their betrothal that 
night ; a narrow band of gold, with one 
great, lustrous pearl mounted upon it. 
It was quite too magnificent for a poor 
school-teacher to wear, and she had a 
trick of turning the jewel out of sight, 
to escape the children’s curious ques- 
tions, until the worn circle saved her 
the trouble, and the pearl gravitated be- 
neath her thin finger by sheer force of 
its own weight. Sometimes she looked 
at the beautiful jewel and felt that it 
was sadly ouf of place on her bloodless, 
claw-like little hand, and at other times 
she fingered it caressingly, for it was 
the one emblem she possessed of what 
had been sweetest and most precious in 
her life. 

But Miss Agatha, as I intimated in 
the beginning, is not at all the subject 
of this sketch, and it is high time we 
passed on to Guiseppe, who is built of 
the proper stuff for a hero of romance, 
and with whom Miss Agatha is only in- 
cidentally connected, as the owner of a 
bit of property that somehow chanced to 
come into his possession. 
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He made his appearance the first day 
they moved into that highly desirable 
four-roomed flat out on Laguna Street ; 
highly desirable because it combined 
the three important considerations of 
proximity to her school, cheapness, and 
a sunny room for the old father. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention that her 
own room was small and dark and mea- 
ger enough. They moved on a Satur- 
day, so as to avoid any interference with 
her school duties, and by ten o'clock 
their small possessions, laden on one 
capacious wagon, were being transferred 
to the new abode. 

“Man wants to see you in the back 
yard!” shouted a roguish boy, as Aga- 
tha paid the expressman and made ready 
to establish some order out of the chaos 
attendant upon a change of a domicile. 

The unsuspecting little housekeeper 
opened the back door, and was dismayed 
at the sight presented there. Lolling 
against the high fence, hanging over it, 
crowded in the rear gateway, scattered 
about the narrow planked space, were 
one — two — three —a dozen swarthy 
fellows, of every degree of griminess and 
disreputability, scowling fiercely at each 
other, and breaking into a vicious chor- 
us as they saw her, quite after the fash- 
ion in which hotel runners welcome 
travelers at the Ferry. 

“Me taky ashy fi’ yea’ lady what live 
he’!” 

“He lie! Me ashy man dis place sik 
yea’ !” 

“Me come all time Sat ’day, you pay 
one dolla’ mont !” 

“No! You taka me. 
on’y half a dolla’!” 

“Heno good. He gettadrunk! Taky 
you ashy down pleece cote!” 

These and many similar cries, inter- 
spersed with fearful sounding but mean- 
ingless foreign oaths and loud laughter, 
greeted Miss Agatha as she opened her 
door. In the midst of the turmoil she 
discerned Guiseppe, tall, dignified, and 
silent, leaning against the fence, watch- 


I cha’ge you 
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ing the scene with quiet amusement. 
Miss Agatha saw that it was necessary 
to arrive at some immediate decision to 
get rid of the brigands about her, and 
metaphorically speaking, fled to him as 
to an ark of safety. ' 

“O dear me! You— you come and 
get my ashes ?—I don’t care what you 
ask — won’t you? and do please send 
these other men away.” 

Guiseppe gave one emphatic sweep of 
his right arm, and the yard was cleared 
as if by magic. He did not avail him- 
self of the advantages of his position, 
however, and Miss Agatha fared better 
than she deserved after such an unbus- 
iness-like proposition; for when Gui- 
seppe learned that she cooked with a gas 
stove, and had only the ashes from the 
grate in the little parlor and the waste 
from the table to be cleared away, he 
volunteered to serve her at the lowest 
rates offered by any of his compeers. 
He did his work so thoroughly and neat- 
ly,— never by any chance leaving so 
much asa crumb or cinder in the bottom 
of the ash-can, and always taking pains 
to gather up any papers or rags that had 
been blown into the back yard or flung 
down from the tenements above,— that 
Miss Agatha had reason to bless the 
day when she engaged him. 

His sad face and dignified bearing 
impressed her from the first, but it was 
many weeks before she took occasion to 
question him. 

“‘ Guiseppe, what were you before you 
came to this country—at home— in 
Italia?” she asked one day. 

He put down the great empty can he 
had brought into the yard, and touched 
his tattered felt hat, putting his feet 
together and giving his body a little 
jerk, after the fashion of a stiff, old-time 
military salute. Then he stood erect 
before her, and his eyes blazed as some 
old memory lit them like a spark. 

“Madam, I will not deceive you. I 


-was soldier under Garibaldi,” he said. 


That was all his reply, but the recol- 
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lection thrilled her for many a day. 
How proudly he had said it, —this de- 
feated soldier of a lost cause! She 
thought of her own soldier and the de- 
feated South, and her heart swelled with 
something more than sympathy. 

So it chanced that during subsequent 
weeks Miss Agatha sometimes neglected 
her household tasks for a few moments, 
to have a little chat with Guiseppe. The 
little woman, had a queer and very unus- 
ual fashion of losing herself in the cares 
and interests of others, perhaps because 
it would have been too painful to her- 
self and them to have immersed them in 
the ever swelling tide of her own mistort- 
unes. That she really felt the warm so- 
licitude she expressed is but a further 
proof of her deplorable eccentricity, for 
everybody knows that with well balanced 
and conventional people, the world over, 
the tendency of sorrow is to breed a con- 
tempt for other’s troubles and impa- 
tience with their joys. 

Guiseppe, being himself of a reserved 
cast, and only half thawed out of his ret- 
icence, gave but half-way confidences, 
and thus it came about that Miss Agatha 
learned of his little cottage on the south 
side of the city, of wife and living chil- 
dren, and the row of little dead bambi- 
nos lying out on one of the slopes of 
Calvary in the shadow of Lone Moun- 
tain, while her imagination was left to 
limn and fill in the details of the picture, 
a task which it accepted most readily. 
She could see the neat little cottage, 
with its bare and polished floors, its 
quaint tables and benches, its spotless 
curtains, and the pretty, dark-eyed wo- 
man with glossy black braids bound 
around her head, moving cheerfully 
about her work or singing by the window. 
She could see the sturdy boy and pretty 
girl baby tumbling about the floor. She 
could see the neat yard with its white- 
washed fence, its roses, and perchance 
an orange tree or two, and a row of limes, 
stunted by the ocean and bay breezes, 
but still brightening all the place with 
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their wonderful glistening greens. She 
could see Guiseppe, returning early from 
his day’s work,—for who ever saw a scav- 
enger on the streets after two o’clock ?— 
makingahasty toilet at the hydrant beside 
the back door, perhaps knotting a fresh 
red sash about his waist to delight the 
baby’s eyes, and then taking his way in- 
to the house, hearty and helpful. to 
lighten the little wife’s labors and romp 
with the brown-eyed children. 

The only thing she could nof under- 
stand was the dead babies. The chil- 
dren of these simple people always had 
such a wonderful vitality, helped on by 
their wholesome, primitive way of life, 
that she had thought they never died. 

Sometimes she led Guiseppe to speak 
of Garibaldi, but here again the results 
were somewhat disappointing, and im- 
agination again had to fill out the details. 
It is true, the tall feliow’s eyes always 
flashed at the mention of his old com- 
mander, and it was easy to see that ser- 
vice under such leadership had lifted 
Guiseppe to a higher plane of life than 
his fellows, but his reminiscences were 
of the most unromantic nature. 

“ Garrybaldy he fina man. Alla soljas 
dey be glad die for 'im!” he announced 
one day with enthusiasm. “ Garrybaldy 
he come round camp lika he alla same 
common solja. ‘Boys,’ he say, ‘who 
gotta chaw tobaccy fo’ de ole man ?’”’ 

“Yes, Madam, he ride atta head de 
a’my,” said Guiseppe on another occa- 
sion, as he described a famous charge 
of the great revolutionary general. “ An’ 
a pretta lookin’ lot we be datta time! 
Dirta an’ ragged, clothes alla tear up, an’ 
sleep in rain and mud many day. Gar- 
rybaldy jus’ dirta an’ bad dressed lika 
allamen. Mysef see him bare arm stick 
out hole in sleeve. Plenta street beg- 
ga’s down town what looka mo’ gentil 
as him. But he fight —he fight like di- 
avolo!”’ ; 

Guiseppe’s relations with Miss Aga- 
tha were not without their material ad- 
vantages to him, aside from the monthly 


( 
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stipend he received. When he looked 
sadder and was more taciturn than usual, 
Miss Agatha soon learned that the girl 
baby was feeble and ailing, like the lit- 
tle ones that had preceded her. There- 
after many a cup of delicate jelly or 
savory dish of the lady’s own prepara- 
tion, were tucked away beneath the box 
that served as a seat in the blue dump 
cart, and Miss Agatha’s heart was al- 
ternately saddened and gladdened, as 
she learned that the little one’s ailment 
progressed or- weakened its hold. 

Nor were the obligations all on one 
side. Upon one occasion Miss Agatha, 
stepping out,to water her starveling 
plants, struggling for existence in the 
narrow bedsthat surrounded the planked 
space in front and back yards, found 
Guiseppe covering the exhausted earth 
with a layer of fresh, dark loam. At 


another time he brought in the sacks of 
coal left by a careless teamster outside 
of the back gate, in the absence of the 


little school-mistress ; and in every pos- 
sible way, save by spoken words, testi- 
fied his gratitude and appreciation of 
her kindness. 

Late one evening the Major, Miss 
Agatha’s father, who still laid claim to 
a military title, as befitted a fine old 
Southern gentleman, came home a little 
the worse for the potations in which he 
had indulged at the corner grocery. 
Miss Agatha, who had become the veri- 
est slave that ever served the whims of 
a self-indulgent, irritable old man, was 
sitting up for him, and drew off his 
boots and put on his warm slippers, and 
stirred the fire in the grate to a livelier 
sparkle. As the Major’s heart warmed 
to its cheery glow, his befuddled brain 
cleared a little, and he spoke to his 
daughter with a condescending kindness 
rare to him in those days. 

“QO, by the way, Agatha, Weston’s 
coming back.” 

“Weston! Coming here?” 

The room, the grate, the chairs, the 
table laden with the monthly reports 
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over which she had been poring all the 
evening, circled rapidly about her. She 
put out one hand, clinging to the arm of 
a chair to steady herself as she spoke. 

“Yes, he’ll be heah in a couple of 
weeks now. Reckon you don’t remem- 
ber him, Agatha. Little girl when he 
went away. Devilish smart young fel- 
lah, Weston! Glad see him. Have good 
times! Ride’n hunt. Get out old Ma- 
deira, ’f those blamed niggahs left any in 
the cellah!” 

He was off in his maudlin state again, 
fancying himself back on the old planta- 
tion, deserted by his slaves, but still 
hopeful of mending his broken fortunes, 
as in those first dreadful days of uncer- 
tainty when the blow that crushed him 
had fallen. 

The room had stopped revolving now, 
and Miss Agatha did not need to hold to 
the chair to steady herself. 

When she went to her room that 
night she held up the larhp to her face 
and examined herself pitilessly in the 


-small glass that hung above her wash- 


stand. There are looking-glasses and 
looking-glasses, as we all know, and 
some have a trick of softening features 
and freshening complexions and artfully 
veiling the ravages of time. But this 
one of Miss Agatha’s, though small and 
cheap, was a merciless truth-teller. In- 
deed, I am not sure but that it went a 
little beyond the truth, and revealed with 
microscopic fidelity what was not visible 
to the ordinary eye, and it certainly had 
avery unhappy way of imparting a pe- 
culiar greenish tint to the countenances 
reflected in it. 

Miss Agatha finally set down her lamp 
with a sigh. It was idle to cherish weak 
memories of the past; not a vestige of 
the fresh-faced girl remained. And yet, 
—and yet, if Weston had remembered ! 
If there had been some strange misun- 
derstandingall these years, and he should 
find her still wearing the pearl ring! 
The next moment she blushed with 
shame, and was almost ready to take off 
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the little circlet and hide it away, for 
fear he should think she was seeking to 
remind him. It was one of her greatest 
humiliations that, except for the occa- 
sional kindly messages to which refer- 
ence has been made before, he complete- 
ly ignored her existence. His letters 
were always to her father. For fifteen 
years he had not once addressed her 
directly. 

A few days later fate settled all ques- 
tion for her, so far as the ring was con- 
cerned. Suddenly and unaccountably it 
disappeared. Miss Agatha could remem- 
ber taking it off one Friday evening, 
and laying it on the narrow moulding 
finishing the wainscotting in the kitch- 
en, as she was about to plunge her 
hands into a mass of dough. She was 
almost sure that she remembered put- 
ting it on after she had finished knead- 
ing the dough and washed her hands. 
She searched for it high and low, in all 
sorts of possible and impossib'e places. 
She even went so far as to rake over the 
ashes from the grate before emptying 
them, and she crumbed her bread care- 
fully before eating it, while she watched 
the great mouthfuls ground between her 
father’s strong jaws, with a solicitude 
about equally divided between the fate 
of the ring and the safety of the major’s 
stomach, in case he should undertake to 
digest it. 

There was nothing dramatic in the 
meeting of the two quondam lovers, 
though one might have fancied that 
each looked for a moment intently into 
the other’s face, searching for some- 
thing they failed to find. If Weston 
found his cousin ‘only a faded shadow 
of the winsome girl he had known, he 
also had changed. He had grown stout 
and undeniably middle-aged, and al- 
though he was still a handsome, well- 
preserved gentleman, the look of frank 
boyish unreserve, a bright enthusiasm 
of manner and speech, which had for- 
merly constituted his most irresistible 
charm was gone. Yet I must fain con- 
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fess that although Miss Agatha’s pene- 
trating eyes were quick to observe this 
change, she saw it with the tenderness 
of a loving wife, who beholds with sweet 
pain and loving toleration the departure 
of the charms and graces of youth which 
first won her young heart. For the rest, 
she met him with a gentle welcome 
every evening when he came up from 
his hotel, and was never too tired to find 
pleasure in cooking tempting little sup- 
pers for the two men, carefully conceal- 
ing all evidence of the sensitive pride 
she felt at accepting Weston’s good-na- 
tured contributions to their scanty lar- 
der on such occasions. 

As Weston’s visit was prolonged from 
day to day, the measured reserve with 
which the Major first met him wore 
gradually away, and the old gentleman 
no longer observed any formalities in 
his presence. Certain restraints that he 
had for a time imposed upon himself in 
memory of the decent estate from which 
he had fallen became too much for the 
old man to sustain, and one afternoon, 
when Weston conveniently absented 
himself from the city, the Major took 
advantage of the opportunity to get 
himself into a very comfortable state of 
inebriation, a proceeding which, it is 
needless to say,did not add materially 
to his daughter’s comfort. To Miss 
Agatha’s humiliation, Weston, returning 
a little sooner than he had expected, 
came in upon them late that evening. 

The Major’s puffy red face, bleared 
eyes, and untidy dress, the disorderly 
room, the beery, smoke-laden atmos- 
phere, coupled with Miss Agatha’s dis- 
tressed face and feeble movement, as if 
she would bar him out, told their own 
tale. 

“That’s good, ole fellah! Come in, 
Weston. Right glad to see yo’. Have 
a drink, Weston. Regret I’ve nothing 
better to offah yo’ than beer. Lager 
beer, Weston. Think of it! An’ all 
that old Madeira in my cellah for those 
cussed Yanks to guzzle. It’s d—d hard» 
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Weston, for a Southern gen’leman, in 
his old age, to come to lager beer.” 

His struggle between the courteous 
habits of better days, the peevish tem- 
per of age, and the coarse instincts of 
the confirmed toper, was something pit- 
iful to witness. 

“QO, father!” said Miss Agatha, gen- 
tly pleading with him, as if to invoke 
his better self. And “QO, Weston! go, 
go. Please go,” she added, under breath. 

The old man’s cunning ears caught 
the whisper. 

“Damme! Don’t you do it, Weston. 
Sit down an’ make yo’self comfortable. 
What ah yo’ doin’ Agatha? He's my 
guest, I’d have you un’stan’. Take his 
hat, girl. An’ his cane an’ ovahcoat, yo’ 


vixen !”’ he roared. 

It did not surprise little Miss Agatha 
that Weston should show a disposition 
to heed her father’s invitation rather 
than herappeal. She was soaccustomed 
to being crossed by fate that it would 


have surprised her to have had her own 
way, even in this trivial matter. 

So Weston laid aside his overcoat and 
hat and cane, and became a witness,. and 
even, in a mild degree, a passive partici- 
pant in Miss Agatha’s humiliation, for 
the old man’s temper had been chafing 
for so long under his unusual self-re- 
straint, that when he finally let himself 
loose his momentum carried him _be- 
yond all bounds. As his feeling of 
drunken good-fellowship toward Weston 
increased, his sullen resentment toward 
his daughter gained ground, and he inter- 
spersed his tipsy flights of retrospection 
and whining complaints to the younger 
man, with choleric outbursts at Miss 
Agatha. He stormed at her, and jeered 
at her, and abused her as he would not 
have abused one of his negroes in the 
days of slavery, and when he had ex- 
hausted his stock of vituperation he 
turned to Weston with senile accusa- 
tions touching her unfilial behavior. 

“Can’t you see that the fire is goin’ 
out? Stir it up, an’ put on the blowah, 
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you hussy! Have anothah glass beer, 
Weston. Not finishthat yet ? Yo’don’t 
say! Now, if it was the old Madeira,— 
but lagah beeah! O, yo’ vixen! To sit 
thar an’ see yo’ old father offahin’ lagah 
beeah to a friend, an’ not one bottle 
wine to his name, when yo’ know yo’ 
got yo’ last month salahy yestaday. 
Yo’ can’t fool me. Didn’t I see the 
gold when yo’ was payin’ the milkman 
this aftehnoon ?” 

“Hand me tobacco pouch an’ pipe, 
Agatha, an’ be lively about it, or it ’Il be 
the worse fo’ yo’. Beg yo’ pahdon, 
Weston. Thanks, my boy. It’s me, 
not you, should be handing round the 
cigars. But no Havanas for me now-a- 
days; no Havanas for me with that d—d 
little snapdragon holding the purse 
strings. Her old dad, Weston ; her old 
dad, who nevah refused her a dollar so 
long as he had it! . That ’s right, 
bawi away. Always like that! Nevah 
can say one word to yo’ but yo’ go to 
bawlin’.” 

Weston looked full at Miss Agatha 
and saw a tear trickling down each faded 
cheek, while her poor little face worked 
convulsively. He saw, too, what her 
mirror had failed to tell her, that the lit- 
tle face, in spite of its thirty-odd years 
and the troubles that brooded over it, 
was still fine and clear cut, and delicate 
asachiseledcameo. The pathetic droop’ 
at the corners of the lips, the look of 
patient endurance under unmerited re- 
proach, told their own story, could he 
but have read their meaning. 

But Weston only rose to go, witha 
genial smile and hearty manner, as if 
getting drunk and abusing one’s daugh- 
ter was avery commendable proceeding, 
and one quite within the pale of his 
every day experience. 

On the threshold he turned back for a 
moment. 

“ By the way, Uncle Henry, I want to 
have a little talk with you on a matter of 
business. When can I see you alone?” 
he asked pleasantly. 
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The old man, supporting himself 
unsteadily in the doorway, leered cun- 
ningly at his nephew. The word “ bus- 
iness” had an agreeably suggestive 
sound. Perhaps Weston was about to 
take pity upon his dependent condition 
and make him a small allowance. At 
the worst, it opened an easy avenue for 
striking the visitor for a comfortable 
loan. 

“Come tomorrow, at noon,” he whis- 
pered. “She'll be gone then.” 

About this time Miss Agatha, not- 
withstanding Weston’s amiable demean- 
orand cordial parting, became conscious, 
in a. confused way, that there were war- 
ring elements in the atmosphere, sure 
token of an impending storm. Woman- 
like, or more correctly speaking, Miss 
Agatha like, she accused herself of hav- 
ing beén in some way remiss in her 
attentions to their guest, or tormented 
herself with a suspicion that she had so 
changed as to make her presence and 
companionship positively distasteful to 
her old lover. 

The following day was Sunday, and 
after her usual custom she hurriedly fin- 
ished her work and went out to take 
charge of the class in the little mission 
Sunday-school where she had taught for 
a decade of years. She left her father 
morosely blowing clouds of smoke 
through the sitting room, after a spell 
of rare ill temper and fault finding. 

No sooner had she gone than the Ma- 
jor, like a cunning old fox, laid aside his 
pipe and proceeded to brush his hair and 
clothes, and make himself as presentable 
as possible for the promised business 
interview. 

Promptly to the hour Weston made 
his appearance, but he was stern and 
pale, and had no answer for his uncle’s 
effusive greetings. He followed the old 
man into the room where he had been 
sitting, but declined the chair his host 
would fain haye offered him, closing the 
door and standing up with his back 
against it. The Major gave one look at 
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Weston’s face, and knew that the day 
of judgment had come for him. 

“Uncle Henry,” said Weston in a 
voice whose quiet had a dangerous 
sound, “What have you been writing 
me all these years ?”’ 

“Why, why, why!” stammered the 
Major, “ I—I can’t rightly remember, 
Weston. But if there’s anything in my 
lettahs —anything yo’ don't exactly like, 
Weston, I’m ready to take it back.” 

“ You have been writing me that your 
daughter was a sour-tempered vixen. 
You pictured yourself as a patient, per- 
secuted, brow-beaten old man. Not a 
letter but was charged with complaints 
of her,’ Weston went on, in the same 
calm, measured voice. 

“ Reckon I was a little ha’d on her, 
Weston. But it’s aggravatin’ fo’ a gen- 
tleman who ’s always had his own purse 
an’ propahty —” 

“ To become a pensioner on a woman, 
but not to abuse her for it!” sneered 
Weston. “You made her out a sort of 
combined Goneril and Regan and Xan- 
tippe. I always had a horror of an ill- 
tempered woman. I thought her cross, 
and soured, and selfish, andcranky. My 
God! Do you think I have been here 
three weeks, day after day, and not 
found out the truth.” 

“T’}l admit that I stretched the mat- 
tah. I didn’t do Agatha justice. But 
I never did her any actual hahm, Wes- 
ton. There yo’ was, thousands of miles 
away, an’ she heah, an’ she nevah saw 
my lettahs ; now, what hahm could they 
do?” 

* What harm!” thundered Weston. 
“What harm? Do you know that she 
would have been my wife if it had n’t 
been for your lying letters? O,you old 
reprobate! Why, sir, if you were not 
an old man, and of my own blood,—” 
and so much more to the same purpose 
that it was small wonder the Major quite 
lost courage and pluck, and pleaded for 
mercy as a small boy might have done. 

Miss Agatha came home to find the 
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atmosphere mysteriously cleared. Wes- 
ton was there, his face still flushed with 
excitement, but exhibiting a considerate 
deference to her that contrasted oddly 
with his former indifferent kindness, 
and confused the little woman’s mind. 
Her father, too, seemed cowed and sub- 
dued, and addressed her ina tender and 
apologetic tone that was quite new to 
him and sat awkwardly upon him. He 
even forgot to find fault with Miss 
Agatha because the Sunday-school was 
late in being dismissed, or to fret over 
his luncheon that day. 

“ Agatha,” said Weston, after that 
simple repast was finished, “ I want you 
to take me for a walk this afternoon !”’ 

It wasin Miss Agatha’s mind to plead 
the shabbiness of her gown, but she 
only said, mildly : 

“ To the Park ? Or perhaps you would 
like to take the cars out to the Beach? 
People are fond of going there on Sun- 
day.” 

“No, no!” said Weston impatiently, 
for he too was somewhat spoiled by hav- 
ing his own way for so many years. 
“There are parks and beaches every- 
where; and the same sort of people 
always frequent them. Take me to 
some out-of-the-way quarter. Show me 
a bit of life characteristic of San Fran- 
cisco.” 

“We might go to where Guiseppe 
lives,” suggested Miss Agatha timidly. 
“T took his address once.” 

“ And Guiseppe ?” 

“Ts only my ashman. But he is— 
different from the rest, you know. He 
was a soldier under Garibaldi. And he 
has a wife and children that he thinks 
the world of ;—all the more because so 
many babies have died! I think it will 
be really very interesting to go there.” 

“That will suit me exactly,” said 
Weston gallantly. “Let us set off at 
once for the home of the soldier under 
Garibaldi.” 


Two weeks before, a man and a half- 
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grown boy might have been seen toiling 
side by side along that nauseating por- 
tion of the banks of Mission Creek 
known as The Dumps. The man hada 
long rake with which he turned over the 
reeking deposits, stooping every mo- 
ment or so to fling a bone to the right 
or to toss a rag to the left; to hurla 
decaying carcass on the pile behind him, 
or a shining tin can on the pile before 
him. The boy took the debris left after 
this peculiar process of assortment had 
been gonethrough with, examining every 
lump and scrap minutely, sometimes 
bringing forth a broken toy or bit of 
crockery, which he hailed with childish 
delight, sometimes making a “find” 
which earned for him his father’s com- 
mendation. 

A cry of unusual,excitement from the 
lad arrested the father’s attention. 

“What you getta dis time, Joe?” 
he asked. 

Guiseppe’s son and heir had been 
named after him, but the name had been 
Americanized into this homely appella- 
tion. 

“A ring,—lady’s ring! See! 
Jiminy, dad, ain’t it a beauty? 
fetch a pretty figure.” 

And there in the mess of garbage, 
imbedded in the very boiled potato peel- 
ings into which it had been shaken from 
he wainscoting, lay Miss Agatha’s ring, 
the great pearl shining with as pure a 
luster as when it last left her finger. 

“ My, but ain’t it scrumptious!” shout- 
ed Joe, sticking it on his dirty little 
finger, and dancing about with his hand 
in the air. “Come now, dad! Will you 
go shares? ’Cause if you won’t!” — 
and Joe, instinct with all the native dev- 
iltry of the little San Francisco hoodlum, 
made a feint of running off and escaping 
to some safe place, where he could enjoy 
his booty undisturbed. 

“Joe, say! Give her me dissa minute. 
Me know the lady what own her. Me see 
it many time on she litta finga. Joe, you 
rasca’!”’ 


By 
It'll 
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But Joe still held the bauble safely 
out of his father’s reach. He assumed 
an injured tone, appealing to the latter 
in his paternal and conjugal capacity. 
“ Stuff, dad! An’ little ’Gelica sick, 


an’ no money to buy medicine. Just let 
My land — she ’ll 


mamma see it once! 
let it go, won’t she!” 

“Joe!” pleaded his father in a tone 
wherein command and entreaty were so 
blended that the boy almost involuntar- 
ily released his hold upon his treasure, 
regretting the concession when it was 
too late. Both Guiseppe and Joe knew 
very well that if once the weak-prin- 
cipled, slatternly woman got sight of the 
bauble, no power of theirs could stay 
her from obtaining possession of it and 
keeping it. 

Nevertheless the words of his son 
sank deep into Guiseppe’s heart. Little 
Angelica was rapidly failing. Guiseppe’s 
one hope was in getting her to a physi- 
cian, famous among his people by rea- 
son of some cures he had effected, but 
whose large fee was altogether beyond 
the scavenger’s humble means. The 
price of the ring he held in his hand 
would purchase the great doctor’s help. 

Guiseppe knew only too well the cause 


of the row of little graves in the grave- . 


yard at the foot of Lone Mountain. 
Many and many a night he had seen the 
noisome vapors arise from the steaming 
dump heaps, a phalanx of ghostly shapes, 
advancing upon his little dwelling, 
clutching at it with skeleton fingers, 
bending over it to stifle the sleepers in 
its suffocating breath. One by one the 
little ones had yielded to the malarial 
vapors. He had hoped to lay by enough 
to move into wholesome country air, but 
he could not make a beginning. There 
were so many funerals. Always a new 
baby each year, and last year’s baby to 
be buried, and masses to be said for the 
salvation of its innocent little soul. 
There is small doubt that the wonderful 
physician in whom Guiseppe so blindly 
believed was a notable quack ; but what 
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wonder that the poor father, halting be- 
tween his agonized desire for medical 
aid and his ill-sustained ideas of honor, 
deferred taking any active steps toward 
restoring the jewel? It wasa relief to 
him that Miss Agatha had been busy, 
and he had not seen her on the two Sat- 
urdays that followed. When he saw 
her coming towards him that Sabbath 
day, it was as if his conscience were ad- 
vancing upon him and calling him to 
account. 

Miss Agatha’s walk with her cousin 
along the tide-laved banks of Mission 
Creek had beén an endless procession of 
horrors. Sheshrank from the repulsive 
smells and sights, from the squalid 
homes and their degraded inhabitants. 
Long before they came in sight of Gui- 
seppe’s dilapidated cabin she had given 
up all hope of finding the tidy cottage 
she had pictured, and was quite prepared 
for the sight of the petulant, slatternly 
woman with the dirty, wailing baby in 
her arms, for the saucy, ragged boy, the 
wretched home, with its stable-like fur- 
nishings, and even for the appearance 
of Guiseppe himself, dirtier and sadder 
than on week days, coming up from The 
Dumps to greet them. 

“Yes, I gotta her, Miss Gatta,” he 
said without preliminary or questioning. 
“ My boy joe he finda her two week. I 
no see you dissa Sattaday, no see you 
odda Sattaday, else I give her you,be- 
fo’.” 

While he spoke he fumbled in the open 
throat of his scarlet shirt, bringing to 
view a somewhat greasy-looking leather 
case, with whose clasp he was working. 

“Some men—all de oddah fellahs 
‘bout heah, dey keep her when dey finda 
her. You been gooda to me, Miss Gatta. 
You been gooda my leetle ’Gelica what 
me bury soon long side my leetle bam- 
binos ; no gotta money getta big docta 
maka her well. No matta’. I see you 
many time turn this roun’ you fingah, 
like you tink heap o’ her. Mebbee —I 
don’ know — somebody done give her to 
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you what done die an’ getta bury lika 
my bambinos.” 

The clasp yielded at last to his touch, 
and he held out something to Miss 
Agatha. It was the pearl ring. 

“My ring! O Guiseppe!” 

A deep flush spread over the little 
lady’s face, but somehow another hand 
received the ring, and into Guiseppe’s 
hand were pressed some large gold coins 
that set the simple fellow’s heart aglow. 
More by far than he could have hoped 
to realize from the sale of the jewel! 


More than enough to pay the great doc- . 


tor’s fee; enough, it was possible, to 
move the little family, bag and baggage, 
to a place in the country far from the 
noisome vapors. 

“Tt was very good of you, Guiseppe, 
—very honest, to remember and give 
the ring back to me,” stammered Miss 
Agatha. 

The doubts and conflict of two weeks 
were things of the past, and Guiseppe’s 
self-respect was restored. He touched 
his tattered hat, and drew himself erect 
with the old military gesture. 

“ Madam, a man what has been sol- 
jah under Garybaldy neva fo'get the 
word honah.” 


“ Bravely said, Guiseppe,” said Wes- 


ton, speaking for the first time ; but he 
laid his hand on Miss Agatha’s arm, to 
draw her away from the ill-smelling place. 

The two visitors walked slowly away 
from the forlorn little home. Miss 
Agatha’s face was downcast, and her 
eyes sought the ground. In her cry of 
joy at the recovery of her lost treasure, 
she felt that she had been guilty of the 


most shameless self-betrayal. She could | 
never, never look Weston in the face 


again. She wished that he would leave 
her now. She should be glad to hear 
that he was to go away from the city 
tomorrow, placing miles and miles of 
distance between them. If only she 
could hide her burning cheeks and 
shamed eyes in the darkness and soli- 
tude of her own little room! 
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Weston was thoughtful and silent. 
The hand that he had placed upon Miss 
Agatha’s arm was now lending it a gen- 
tle support, almost like a caress. The 
other hand was fingering the ring in his 
vest pocket. All the man in him, and 
what was left of the gallant, chivalrous 
boy of twenty years gone by, had been 
stirred by the evidence of simple, un- 
wavering faith that had been so unex- 
pectedly presented to him. Why should 
he stop to consider how far his limited 
income, never quite sufficient for his 
own tastes, would go in the support of 
three, when this litthe woman’s narrow 
stipend had made two people comforta- 
ble and enabled her to do gracious little 
acts of charity besides? It was time his 
lazy, luxurious life came to anend. Al- 
ready he had dreamed and idled away 
the best years of his life, while she— 
she — 

“ And you kept it — kept it and wore 
it all these years !” 

Miss Agatha made no reply, while her 
head drooped even lower. Why should 
he make capital of her humiliation? Jt 
was a sorry jest for her. If she could 
but sink into the earth! or if only some 
spark of her old girlish spirit could re- 
vive, to rebuke him as he deserved! 
And why was he leading her away from 
the squalid dwellings, off from the 
settled portion of the wretched little 
hollow, to where the earth was carpeted 
with*the glad green verdancy of Janu- 
ary, and golden wild pansies, like fallen 
stars, were trampled beneath their feet ? 
Yet the habit of submission was so 
strong upon her that She followed un- 
questioningly where he led. 

Together they climbed a little sun- 
bathed knoll, and he drew her down 
beside him. Then he took her delicate, 
thin hand in his, and he held the pearl 
ring over the finger that still bore its 
mark upon it. 

“ Agatha,” he said gently, “ may I put 
it on again,—to mean more than ever 
it did before?” 
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She trembled from head to foot with her being; but the eyes she lifted to his 
sudden gladness. Her girlish capacity were brimming with tears. 


for joy and love, so long repressed, 


“Tt can never mean more to me,” was 


seemed to break its bonds and overfiow her simple answer. 


Flora Haines Loughead. 
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TWENTY years ago, the whole of west- 
ern Kansas, and far beyond the Colo- 
rado line, was a wilderness of hills and 
plains, hay-colored buffalo grass, and 
miniature valleys, which were known as 
buffalo wallows, because they were made 
by bison (mistakenly called buffalo), 
where these animals curried their backs 
by kicking at the clouds. © 

These broad plains were inhabited 
not alone by bison, but also by wild 
horses, antelopes, coyotes, and lesser 
game, together with Arapahoe, Chey- 
enne and Sioux Indians. In the fall, 
too, the Utes would venture down from 
their higher lying stamping grounds for 
fall hunting ; and then occurred wars, 
as the plains Indians regarded the Utes 
as trespassers upon reserved lands. 

The Kansas Pacific railroad was then 
being built through the heart of this un- 
settled country, and in the summer of 
69 the town of Phil Sheridan was the 
terminus of the road, while the building 
was going on beyond to where the town 
Kit Carson was surveyed for the next 
terminus. 

In the month of September a party of 
bison hunters left Sheridan for a few 
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days’ sport at Cheyenne Wells, a point 
lying to. the west, and my friend Mrs. 
Baker and I, and little Ida Baker, aged 
nine, took one of our teams from its 
labors on the grade-scraper, that we 
might join the company and become in- 
itiated into the mysteries of hunting 
game more formidable than any we had 
before pursued. 

The ten men had a dozen horses and 
two heavy wagons to carry the fresh 
meat and hides—that were yet enjoy- 
ing life and sensibility; and we three 
followed in a light wagon drawn by one 
span of mules. 

Our goal was a deserted station, but 
the wells, or holes, were still there, and 
we camped beside them for our needed 
water. Bison were literally swarming 
over the hills to the north, and away on 
the plains south, where by the careless 
observer they might well be taken for 
groves of trees. 

The morning following our arrival 
was full of clouds and gloom. A fog, 
uncommon to that region, hung over 
the earth, and those of us who were 
novices as bison hunters expected a day 
of enforced idleness. We prophesied 
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falsely : the wise ones proposed a “still 
hunt,” so, gun in hand, we strung out 
in a line, facing north, number two keep- 
ing sight of number one, and number 
three keeping trace of number two, and 
so on to the end of the skirmish line. 

Thus we marched for a long time 
through the fog, finally crossing the 
brow of a hill, where we bolted up against 
a half dozen grazing bison. We were 
almost near enough to take them by 
the horns, and by the magnifying effect 
of the fog they looked like mammoths 
with the heads and manes of lions. 

My breast heaved while I stood look- 
ing at the monster before me. I hada 
fear that he might lift that massive 
head, and swallow me the next moment. 
We had crept upon them unseen and 
unseeing, —and unheard as well. Noth- 
ing but the deep breathing and the 
grinding of the ponderous jaws broke 


the stillness of the fog surrounding us.. 


I felt that I must sink into the earth for 
safety. I wanted to scream, but dared 
not. It was my first participation in a 
bison hunt, and I realized that meeting 
the imaginary bison on foot was much 
less disturbing to one’s composure than 
the meeting with one in flesh and blood 
at so close a range. I dared not retreat, 
feeling that there were bison all around 
me. 

Regardless of orders, I ran to the gen- 
tleman at my left, and as I did so, I 
heard a rambling discharge of muskets, 
carbines, Winchester rifles, shotguns, 
horse-pistols, and pop-guns. At least I 
thought I did; and I must have heard 
something, as the furious fusilade “ cor- 
ralled” a fine four-year-old cow. Some 
stray bullet had gone to her heart, and 
we gathered around to inspect our tro- 
phy. 

Women are cowards, and unwilling 
liars, and so I said nothing, but as I 
stood there gazing upon the victim of 
our fiendish sport, while she lay strug- 
gling in her death agonies, I felt 
ashamed of the human heart that can 
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tolerate a desire to slaughter anything, 
great or small. 

The moment the volley was fired the 
herd fled in alarm, few or many of the 
bison wounded, perhaps to linger weeks 
or months to a final death, perhaps to 
suffer blindness and await death for 
want of water. I felt that we deserved 
retribution from the whole force, even 
for our sneaking attack upon the one 
harmless animal grazing unsuspectingly 
in her own field. What right had we to 
complain of the raids made and murders 
committed by the savages,—we who 
were but savages ourselves ? 

The gentlemen were gracious to us, as 
we stood in a huddle around the dead, 
commenting on the work done. Not 
wishing to share in the firing, my friend 
and I had only taken our revolvers, and 
we were told with more or less assumed 
seriousness that the deadly missile had 
been sent by one of our two pepper- 
boxes. 

While the dressing was being done, I 
turned my back upon the company I 
dared not leave ; and in a little while we 
returned to camp, each of the men car- 
rying on his shoulders a burden as 
bloody as the freshly-taken human scalp 
dangling at the warrior’s belt. 

After a feast on fresh meat cooked in 
every conceivable style, as .only Mrs. 
Baker could prepare it, the still hunt 
was continued throughout the day, the 
party dividing up into small squads, and 
going into different ravines, where they 
found sufficiently large washed out 
holes in which to‘lie in ambush, await- 
ing the bison as they moved up on the 
windward side. The bison hunter takes 
this precaution when convenient, as the 
bison, no less than many smaller kinds 
of game, has a keen scent to warn him 
of,lurking danger, and so when not ap- 
proached from the leeward, if he has 
been hunted much, he may be off ina 
twinkling. 

And yet I have often been astonished 
at the bison’s tameness. While passing 
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through the Concho valley, Texas, the 
spring following, we drovea single team 
in broad day to within a hundred yards 
of three cows and a half-grown calf ; and 
when they heard the rattle of our wagon, 
they lifted their heads for a moment’s 
look at us, and then hustled away, much 
as the half-wild Texas cattle did on sim- 
ilar meetings with them. There, too, 
they were hunted in winter by the hos- 
tile Comanches, as well as by such cow- 
boys or leave-of-absence soldiers from 
Fort Concho as dared trust their scalps 
up the valley onsuch errand. And east 
of Sheridan, as we returned from our 
hunting expedition, and took the cars 
for St. Louis, our train flanked a herd 
of bison, which spread far over the plain 
to our left, and contained an immense 
number of them. Instead of taking 


fright, as the engine swept along with 
ite train of cars and its screeching alarm 
whistle, a dozen or more loped under 
the car windows, seemingly intent on 
heading us off. The race was contin- 


ued some time, the bison being capable 
of both speed and endurance. Some of 
the passengers had rifles, and for pure 
wantonness fired upon the game, which 
was so near that we could almost clutch 
them by their manes, while sitting in 
our seats. 

On the second day of our camp at 
Cheyenne Wells the sky and air were 
clear, and the sun arose in its wonted 
glory. Only one band of bison could 
be seen. It was to the south, ona level 
plain, a bad locality for the hunters to 
get within a gunshot -range of it unob- 
served. The bloodshed of the preceding 
day had put the hunters under the ex- 
citement of the chase; yet the coolest 
heads among them knew that we might 
ourselves become the game of other 
hunters, a danger which necessitated a 
little generalship, together with a shatp 
lookout all around. The hostiles in the 
country were not to be ignored, and as 
Indians are never far from bison, it was 
agreed that two men should remain with 
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my friend and me to guard the camp, 
while the eight remaining should mount 
their horses and have a wide-awake 
hunt ; and away they galloped over the 
plain in the direction of the game, keep- 
ing the wind and low ridges as much as 
possible in their favor. 

Our eyes followed them as we stood 
mounted on our wagon wheels. Soon 
the firing began. Great clouds of dust 
arose. We could hear faintly the deep 
bellowing of the bulls, and the wild 
shouts of the hunters. Excepting a pos- 
sible attack by Indians, we had thought 
of no danger to ourselves and camp, but 
soon we saw theinfuriated herd coming 
upon us, like an avalanche of black rol- 
ling thunderbolts. 

Then there was a commotion. The 
new danger was even worse than attack 
by an ordinary band of Indians: We 
leaped from our elevated stand at once. 
Men and women, indeed, the five of us 
(Ida included), knew that to save our- 
selves we must work as we had never 
worked before. Luckily the four ani- 
mals remaining at camp were near at 
hand, or we should have had no timé to 
make them fast. The work of tying 
them tothe wheels without giving them 
alarm was done in a minute’s time ; and 
then, with yells only rivaled in fright- 
fulness by those of the coming hunters, 
the waving of blankets, and the shoot- 
ing of pistols, from our post in an open 
wagon-bed, we succeeded in shying the 
living massa hundred yards tothe west ; 
and they thundered by, the hunters 
crazed with excitement, and whooping 
like savages, heedless of our danger, in 
their hot pursuit of the game. Our 
mules snorted, reared, and tugged on 
their ropes, threatening to slip their 
moorings, and make wreck of our wagon. 
On, on, the herd rushed, making the 
earth tremble, the hunters in the midst 
of the flying brutes, firing in all direc- 
tions, and howling like devils incarnate. 

We were saved. The herd was leav- 
ing us, losing now and then one from its 
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number, dead or wounded, in a cloud of 
dust reaching to the heavens, and so 
dense that nothing could be seen of the 
unfortunates until the column’s trailing 
skirts were gathered after it in its re- 
treat. Away they galloped, three dif- 
ferent species of beasts in one herd, far 
over the hills to the north, and the mov- 
ing column gave us their direction long 
after they were lost to sight by distance 
or geologic obstruction. 

It was several hours after they passed 
before the first of the hunters returned. 
He was on foot and leading his horse, 
which, like himself, was exhausted be- 
yond further exertion. In the meantime, 
the two men at camp, leaving Mrs. Baker 
and me to stand guard, had dressed the 
carcasses of two bison dropped near at 
hand. And we, without ceasing our 
watch, prepared a dinner such as we 
knew the famished hunters would appre- 
ciate. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon we 
thought they were all in. As they 


were reciting their tales of hair-breadth 
escapes from this old bull, or that fall, 
etc., and we were preparing to sit down 
to dinner, some one asked about Char- 


ley Baldwin. He went out with the 
hunt, and was the best mounted man 
of the eight. Ida was sure she saw him 
riding one of the big bulls when the 
herd passed; and one of the hunters 
had seen him when they were ten miles 
out. In the midst of these conjectures 
Jim Field mounted a wagon-wheel, and 
searching the northern horizon through 
a field glass, cried out, “ Here he comes!” 

We all looked, but saw nothing, yet 
we were agitated. The expression on 
the discoverer’s face told us there was 
something wrong, even before he added 
the intelligence that “a dozen devils 
were in his train.” 

The few loose animals were haltered, 
and in five minutes we were, stock and 
all hands, within the adobe walls of the 
deserted station. There we waited for 
Baldwin and the pursuing Indians. Our 
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guns were quickly put in trim to receive 
the entire cavalcade. They were yet 
two miles away, and coming down a 
ridge which terminated in a point nearly 
a half mile away. The point ended 
abruptly on either side in a bank ten to 
twelve feet high. On the east side the 
distance was thirty feet to the opposite 
bank, and on the west, by actual meas- 
urement, it was sixteen. 

Baldwin’s black horse had been a win- 
ning racer in Denver, but now, after a 
hard day’s work, he was evidently mak- 
ing his best time. The Indians, too, 
were well mounted. Five of them were 
only four hundred yards behind him. 
Baldwin had his Henry rifle, and he was 
making rapid fire to right andleft. The 
Indians occasionally replied, but they 
depended seemingly on the leap their 
game was being crowded into. 

It was with keen anxiety we witnessed 
the race for life, powerless to aid. The 
two field glasses were in demand, and 
changing from one to another every min- 
ute. When about two hundred yards 
from the point, the black horse stumbled 
and fell. This misfortune cast a spell 
of dread over us all. Swearing Sam be- 
gan to pray. 

“OQ, my God,” he cried, “do save 
Charley from the scalping knife! Al- 
mighty, blessed Lord! Do, please, save 
him! Do, and —— if I ever forgit ye! 
Darn my cussed buttons if I do!” 

I closed my eyes to shut out the pic- 
ture, but in a moment the men whooped 
in chorus,-and I knew by their tone that 
hope was not yet lost. I looked, and 
there was Baldwin on his horse again, 
and coming like the wind. Nota yell 
did we hear from the Indians. They 
were yet too sure of their game. 

We could see that by his fall Baldwin 
had lost his rifle ; and by his rapid looks 
from right to left, we knew that he un- 
derstood the:danger ahead. The test 
was at hand. Turning his horse to the 
west, and uttering a war whoop which 
would have done credit to a dying Co- 
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manche, Baldwin threw his arms high in 
the air, giving the rein to the racer, — 
and he cleared the chasm like a bird in 
the breeze. 

He had now plain sailing, as the dis- 
appointed Indians dared not attempt the 
feat. From the brink they fired a few 
farewell shots, and then retired to the 
north, while Baldwin cantered in, the 
man and animal receiving the hearty 
congratulations of us all. 

In all this excitement our dinner had 
not had time to get cold, and when our 
blood subsided into something near its 
normal flow, we sat down tailor-fashion 
to partake of the fried liver, broiled ante- 
lope ribs, bison stew, and accompanying 
viands. All ate ravenously, while Bald- 
win told how many bison he had slain, 
and how the Indians were all around 
him before he discovered that they were 
noi his fellow hunters. 

3aldwin was the hero of the evening ; 


and we were not unwilling listeners, 


though we may have surmised secretly 
that at least a few of the Indians he said 


he had killed were imaginary. What if 
they were ?— we had ample proof that 
he was not a coward. We had seen him 
display the courage needed in meeting 
with hostiles, and this fact covered a 
multitude of harmless falsehoods. 

The herd of bison was gone, yet our 
third day at Cheyenne Wells was not 
without interest. Indeed at that time 
we could scarcely have found a day free 
from more or less exciting incidents on 
the plains or among the mountains west 
of the Missouri. While the men were 
employed in securing the spoils of the 
chase, and preparing it for transporta- 
tion, Mrs. Baker and I sat on a high driv- 
ing seat, scanning the horizon through 
a field glass. No, the bison were not 
cone ; we could see them swarming over 
the distant hills. 

Looking to the west over the old road 
we discovered a party of three horsemen. 
We first feared they were Indian scouts, 
but soon concluded they were whites. 
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As they came down a hillside we could 
see that they were following a road, 
which Indians would scarcely do, and 
that one of them was mounted on a 
camel. 

In the valley they disappeared from 
view, and for a half hour the glass made 
frequent vain exchanges in our anxiety 
to investigate the mysterious travelers. 
Then two horsemen appeared, and short- 
ly after they galloped into our camp. 

The strangers were from Denver. 
They were well mounted, and had come 
to engage in a wild horse chase. One 
of their party, they said, was then ina 
ravine to the south, trying to gain upon 
a band of mustangs feeding in the hazy 
distance, six miles away. 

An hour after the arrival of the two 
horsemen, the camel was visible on a 
distant low plateau. He was striding 
along at a good pace, leaving but a thin 
puff of dust in his wake. For a while 
we could see only the camel and rider, 
then appeared the object of the chase. 
What before might have been taken for 
a mixture of bison and antelope, now 
began to assume the shape of what they 
were,—a band of wild horses going like 
the wind, in terror of the camel at their 
heels. 

From ten A.M. to near sunset a cloud 
of dust marked the course of the pur- 
suer and pursued. Our camp formed 
the heart of their race-track, to which 
they were coming spirally, as the camel, 
able to travel a little faster than the 
horses, kept enough on the outside to 
make the horses circle, each revolution 
being shorter than the last. The object 
was to wear out the band with fright, 
exertion, andthirst. Then the twoidlers 
were to rush in, mounted on their fresh 
horses, and lasso such as they could get. 

All day we watched the column of 
dust, and the camel in the rear going as 
if by steam. As the wind lifted the 
dust, we caught glimpses of the leaders 
or stragglers at the rear of the band, but 
they kept well huddled together, the 
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man on the camel not wishing to crowd 
enough to scatter them. 

As they came nearer we could see the 
band of famished creatures, now tear- 
ing through a gulch, then skimming 
along over a ridge, setting in motion 
every living thing in their neighborhood. 
Wolves and coyotes ran to their holes in 
alarm, while the ravens, disturbed at 
their feasts on the remains of scattered 
carcases of bison, circled high in the 
heavens, crying for peace. Antelope 
scattered away to be seen no more, and 
the bison gathered into an ominous 
position. 

The bison were preparing for war. 
The bulls formed a wide circle, while 
the cows and calves picked the grasses 
within the limits prescribed by the liv- 
ing palisade. This sight was grand! 


Brave hearts! There was displayed rea- 
son, bravery, and protecting gallantry, 
—three noble qualities I had scarcely 
believed the members of the black mass 


possessed. Humans, barehanded, could 
do no better in preparing for an expect- 
ed attack ; and, could I have held the 
power, I should there and then have ex- 
empted all their family from further 
persecution. 

There on the line of Kansas and Col- 
orado was the heart of that stretch of 
bison country reaching from northern 
Montana to Texas, in which these poor 
brutes roved by thousands, and were 
constantly being hounded, wounded, 
maimed, tortured, and butchered. 

Where the heart is now it would be 
hard to tell, but it is safe to say that in 
the near future the heart, body, and all 
will be missing. 

Near sunset the trial of speed and en- 
durance began to tell on the band of 
wild horses, and occasionally a mare and 
colt, or some old stager, would drop out 
and hustle away into a gulch, despite the 
efforts of the stallions to keep them all 
together. 

The lasso men now began to seek a 
position in a ravine where the coming 
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band would pass, and give them a close 
quarter for beginning their race. The 
chance came too soon and in a bad place. 
The bison were massed about three 
miles to the west of us, and when the 
horses were headed in that direction the 
lasso men galloped away, the man on 
the camel at once withdrawing to our 
camp, where Ida and I inspected his 
steed to our hearts’ content. 

He was tame enough, as he well 
might be, after all he had done since 
morning, and he did n’t object to a little 
kindly familiarity. We patted and pet- 
ted him, and scolded him for chasing 
the poor horses ; and though he did n’t 
lie down, we could see that he was tired. 
He took no unnecessary steps in graz- 
ing, but leaned himself this way and 
that, and swept his long neck to either 
side, so managing to stow away a ton or 
less of sage-brush, cactus, and such un- 
palatable stuff. 

Indid n’t like it, and yet I suppose it 
was a glorious sight, seeing the vaqueros, 
with their long hair flying in the wind, 
their lassos whirling in perfect circles 
over their heads, as they sped over the 
space dividing them from their game. 
To the wild horses their coming was a 
new terror, and it quickened their speed 
noticeably. The man with the camel 
began to curse and stamp. 

“If those fools don’t turn that band 
in two minutes the game’s up,” he ex- 
claimed irately. 

Sure enough, the men were riding 
right into the center of the band to se- 
lect their choice, and the whole bundle 
of them were so near the now packed 
mass of bison, that they were liable the 
next minute to be charged upon. by the 
bulls standing in rank ready for action. 
The men let go their lassos, and the 
next moment the band was scattered 
among the horned herd. One man 
inissed his throw, but the other brought 
into camp a good solid looking horse, 
though old, and bearing Major and Rus- 
sel’s brand. 
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Among the bands of mustangs run- 
ning between the Platte and the Concho 
rivers were many horses who had once 
been domesticated, but freedom, togeth- 
er with the association of wild horses, 
made them the wildest of the wild. 
They knew best the cruelties of man. 

Our three days at the wells were but 
the usual sights and excitements to be 
experienced on the plains in the fall. of 
the year. They were not quite new to 
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us, yet they were thrilling. I don’t 
think I altogether enjoyed them, how- 
ever. I havea horror of slaughter that 
makes me dislike chasing a living thing 
with harmful intent. 

Our expedition was not unmixed with 
profit. We returned to Sheridan with 
all the fresh meat our team could carry, 
which we sold for more than our loss in 
taking the team off the grade-scraper 
for the time we were gone. 

Dagmar Mariager. 





GOOD COURAGE. 


WHEN the sullen seas come shoaling 

Up the beach with thunder and boom ; 
When the bleak gray mists are rolling 

And the night begins to gloom; 
I find the sorrowful sunset sweet 
With a promise the morrow will make complete ; 
And which stirs the heart to a quicker beat. 


I and fortune are sorry friends, 

We are parted many a day ; 
Hair may frost ere he make amends, 

But still I sing by the way. 
For the crusts and the crosses alike are sweet 
With a promise tomorrow will make complete ; 
And it stirs my heart to a quicker beat. 


When love enters and sweeps his place, 
I share in his laughter and tears. 
When he departs for a little space, 
I fret with no foolish fears. 
For his empty house is still subtly sweet 
With the promise some morrow will make complete 
And my heart is stirred to a quicker beat. 


Francis E:. Sheldon. 
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In journeying to and from the place 
where we were working, I had often no- 
ticed a small cabin built some way up 
the hill, under the sheltering branches 
of a magnificent live oak. There was 
nothing peculiar about it; it was like 
any other of the rude structures that 
then formed the homes of the great ma- 
jority of miners. There was, however, 
one thing that had been made the sub- 
ject of comment more than ever, and 
that was the fact that we had never at 
any time caught a glimpse of the cab- 
in’s inhabitants. We had even specu- 
lated as to whether it were occupied or 
not ; but the sight of a faint smoke on 
two or three occasions set that question 
at rest, and we had come to the conclu- 
sion that the dwellers therein were men 
who worked at some distance from their 
home, leaving it at early morn, and re- 
turning only when the shades of night 
had fallen. 

It was past midwinter ; the season had 
been a very mild one, though rain was 
abundant, and already the surface of the 
earth began to put forth tokens of ap- 
proaching spring. With that restless- 
ness peculiar to thegenus miner, some of 
my company were already preparing to 
emigrate in search of places that would 
yield more than the regular pittance (as 
we then deemed it) that by steady toil 
we had managed to extract from the 
place we worked. 

To facilitate the breaking up of the 
company, we had been back along the 
line of ground worked, and cleaned up 
several spots that had been left, in the 
eager desire to get as far up the gulch 
as possible while no others were claim- 
ing ahead of us,— for your honest miner 
of the olden time was terribly inclined 
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to be a little bit “ hoggish,” so far as the 
appropriation of mining ground was 
concerned, and we were neither better 
nor worse than our fellows. 

It thus happened that we had worked 
later one day than usual, and on the 
return home I had lagged behind my 
partners. It was dim twilight when I 
reached the part of the trail that ran 
below the cabin under the live oak, and 
I was passing by with hurrying steps, 
when a voice from its direction, but near 
the trail, called me to stop. 

I did so, and in a moment more the 
speaker joined me. So far as I could 
make out in the dim light, it was a Cal- 
ifornia Indian who had called to me, and 
who now came up. 

“Well, what is it?” I asked. 

“Dis man up here, nigger man, want 
to see you.” 

“ Negro man wants to see me?” I re- 
peated. “Then why don’t he come 
where I am?” 

“’Cause he sick.” 

“Tf he is sick, then of course I will go 
to where he is,” said I, and following my 
guide I soon reached the cabin, the door 
of which stood ajar. It was opened by 
the Indian and we entered. 

A feeble light rose from the embers 
in the fireplace, and on first entering 
the house I could see but little. The 
Indian threw some splintered pitch on 
the coals, and soon a cheerful blaze il- 
lumined the interior. 

The cabin was furnished in the prim- 
itive style of the day, with a few rude 
seats, a home-made table and a bunk. 
But the bunk was unoccupied. Instead 
a bed had been made on the hard earth- 
en floor, and on this bed lay the form of 
the presumable owner of the house. 

He was, as I was prepared to find, a 
negro, one who, when in health, we 
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should have termed “coal black.” But 
the ravages of sickness had given his 
complexion a sallow hue, and while his 
frame showed him to be in health a man 
of more than ordinary strength, he was 
now almost powerless. So faras I could 
judge, his age was between thirty-five 
and forty years. I noted these things 
before speaking to him. 

“You sent for me?” I said. 

His gaze, which had wandered after 
the first look, returned to me, and he 
feebly nodded. 

“You need a doctor, my friend; do 
you not?” 

Instead of answering my question he 
looked at me fixedly fora few moments. 
I was about to repeat it when he spoke. 

“ Yo’ doan’ know me, sah?” 

“No, I do not.” 

“Doan’ yo’ ’member dat summer on 
de Consumnes Rio?” 

“T was on the Macosme, or Consum- 
nes, as it is called, one summer.” 

“ An’ doan’ yo’ member Cun’) Saw- 
yah?” 

“Sawyer? Yes; I remember him 
quite well. And now that you speak of 
the Colonel, I remember that he had a 
colored man with his company who was 
a slave. Are you the man ??”’ 

“T is, sah. I didn’ talk to yo’, sah, 
fo’ de reason I heahd yo’ an’ de Cun’] 
argufyin’ onct, but I knew yo’ all de 
same when I use to see yo’ go by. I’s 
had Jim heah watchin’ for yo’ two or 
free days, but dis is de fust time he could 
speak to yo’ alone.” 

“ That should have made no difference. 
If you needed help any of us would have 
come to your assistance.” 

“ But I wanted yo’, sah. I’s been pow’- 
ful bad, an’ but for Jim heah would 
‘a’ gone clar ober Jordan, I guess. 
You ax me if I wants a doctor. I tinks 
no, now, ’kase I feels pretty well, only 
pow'ful weak. P’raps you can tell Jim 
what to get dat’s good fo’ me now.” 

[ had had some experience in fevers 
among my comrades in crossing the 
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plains, as well as during the first year 
after my arrival, and felt myself compe- 
tent to give Jim the required directions. 
Some of the articles were in my own 
possession, and I proposed that Jim 
should first go to the store while I re- 
mained with the sick man, and that I 
should then go to my camp, leaving Jim 
in attendance. So Jim started on his 
errand, leaving us alone together. 

“T let Jim go, sah, while yo’ is heah, 
jes’ ’kase I want to say a few wuds to 
yo’. I’s been pretty neah de jaws ob 
deaf, sah, an’ I believe, ef I had died 
widout talkin’ wid some man I could 
‘pend on, I should ’a’ had to come back, 
shuah. Now, marse, dere’s no hurry. 
Go home an’ get yo’ suppah, so’s yo’ 
folk won’ be afeared about yo’. Come 
a while tomorrow ’f yo’ kin.” 

“T don’t like to leave you alone, my 
friend.” 


* min’ me, marse. I’s all right 
“ Neb’ min g 


now, sah, on’y so weak. Tomorrow I'll 


send Jim to de claim and tell yo’ what 
I wants to.” 

As he seemed to know his own con- 
dition well enough, I felt quite disposed 
to accede to his suggestions, the more 
especially as I did not feel disposed to 
make a supper of such materials as the 
sick man’s cabin afforded. So giving 
him a strict injunction to send for me 
at the earliest moment if there should 
be a change for the worse in his symp- 
toms, I took my departure. 


Ii. 


WHEN my partners learned the reason 
for my delay in reaching home that 
night, and the promise I had made the 
sick man, they at once told me to go to 
him the first thing in the morning, and 
if I believed my presence necessary to 
stay with him altogether for a few days. 
So, when I did go back, I felt that mat- 
ters would go on.in the claim as well 
without my presence as with it, and had 
no scruples in preparing to remain at 
his place the whole of the day. 
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Evidently the thought that he had 
met with one disposed to ignore the dis- 
tinctions of caste and color, had given 
the invalid a good night’s rest. At 
least, so far as I was capable of judging, 
his appearance betokened a much im- 
proved condition, and I hastened to con- 
gratulate him. Much to my surprise, he 
seemed totake my views in a less hopeful 
spirit than I expected. It was not, how- 
ever, until the Indian Jim had finished 
the little housework necessary and we 
were again alone, that I gained any clew 
to the reasons for his despondency. 

Expecting that there would be times 
through the day when the patient would 
be asleep, or at least resting quietly, I 
had put in my pocket the last copy of 
the Golden Era, a literary paper of that 
date in high repute among the mining 
brotherhood. Seeing that he had turned 
on his side and was in communion with 
his own thoughts, I drew out the paper 
and was soon absorbed in its contents. 

I had read for some time when, hap- 
pening to look toward him, I saw that 
he was watching me intently. 

“Well, what is it?” I asked, laying 
the paper down, and coming close to 
where he lay. 

“ Is dat a new papah, marse ?”’ 

“Yes,” said I, looking at the date. 
“It’s the last one brought up by the 
expressman. 

“Ts dar anytin’ in it ’bout info’ma- 
tion wanted of anigga name’ Abe, a na- 
tive ob Kintuck ?” 

[ looked over the long column of no- 
tices under the head of “Information 
Wanted,” and answered, “ No.” 

“ Shuah ?” 

“ Sure.” 

“ Anyting ’bout a runaway nigga ob 
dat name, an’ offerin’ money to know 
wha’ he is?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Shuah ?” 

“ Sure.” 

He raised himself painfully and slowly 
till, resting on one arm, he looked me 
square in the face and asked: 
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“Marse George, do you tink I’s 
crazy ?”’ 

“Crazy ? no; why should I? Just now 
youre weak in body andmind. That’s 
all that ails you.” 

He settled down upon the couch and 
seemed to be studying what I had said. 
I was about to resume my reading when 
he motioned me to come nearer. I com- 
plied, and as I knelt on the floor by his 
side he clutched me by the lapel of my 
coat and said: 

“Shet an’ fasten de do’, marse. I 
wants to tole you all about it.” 

Had it not been that his weakness 
was so apparent, I own I should have 
hesitated before complying with his 
request. But my curiosity was by this 
time a little stimulated, so I did as di- 
rected. 

“]T doan’ tink I’s crazy xow, marse. 
But I as been, an’ I know it now. Ill 
tole you how it come about.” 

But as his narrative to me was some- 
what long, I shall not try to repeat it 
all in his own words. 

He was born a slave, and still feared 
recapture. His owner till manhood, Mr. 
Sawyer, was a good man and a kind 
master. When he died he so arranged 
matters that there should be no disposi- 
tion of the property until his wife, too, 
died. The children could all live with 
her if they chose. 

When Abe was thirty years old he 
met Julia. She, too, was a slave, owned 
by Mr. Harcourt, and she lived ten 
miles from the Sawyer plantation. They 
soon became attached to each other, but 
for a long time said nothing about mar- 
riage. The reason for this was that 
they did not know how soon the Sawyer 
homestead would be sold or divided, or 
what would become of Abe when that 
time came. 

After three or four years they had 
grown to care for each other so much, 
that they decided to do as others of 
their people were constantly doing and 
trust to the future. It was agreed that 
Abe should ask the consent of Mrs. 
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Sawyer, Julia of her mistress, and if 
they were willing the marriage should 
take place at once. 

_ Abe lost no time in speaking to Mrs. 
Sawyer, and was made happy by her an- 
swer. She told him to go ahead and 
marry, with no fears of the future, for 
before she died she intended to make 
him a free man. 

Overjoyed, he could not wait till the 
usual time for his next visit to Julia. 
That very night, soon as work was done, 
he took a horse from the pasture and 
galloped over to Mr. Harcourt’s. Julia 
was not with her mother, and when told 
he had come, sent word that she did not 
wish to see him. 

He rode back home as despondent as 
he had before been joyous. 

Next Saturday he went there again. 
He soon saw Julia, and told her what 
Mrs. Sawyer had said. 

“T’s glad, for yo’ sake, Abe,’ she 
said, “but if yo’ goin’ to be a free nig- 


ga, yo’ doan’ want a slave wife.” 

“ Julia,” said he, “fo’ de Lawd’s sake, 
what yo’ mean?” 

“Dat we mus’ give up de ’spectation 


we had when you’s here last. Yo’ mis- 
sis and mine is diff’unt people. When 
I tol’ Mis’ Harcourt what we wan’, she 
say she hab urr views fo’ me; dat ’f I 
wan’ marry one ob de men on ’e place 
I can, but.not yo’.” 

“ Wha’ den?” 

“ And den, when I baig wi’ her she 
get angry, and say, ’f I marry yo’, she 
sell me down de riber, and dat ef we 
have chillen she sell dem one at a time, 
too, fas’ as dey grow big ’nough. Den I 
get sassy, and she forget dat she was a 
lady, and hit me. So you see, Abe, we 
got to gib it up fo’ atime. I’syo’ own 
Jule, dough. I’ll neber marry any oder 
nigga, —dey may chop me into inch 
pieces fus’. An’ maybe, when you git 
to be free mahn, you'll mek money an’ 
buy me.” 

They had more talk to the same pur- 
pose, and he had to acknowledge that 
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she was right. Then they parted, and 
he had seen her but once since, and 
that was just before starting for Cali- 
fornia. 

“But I’s tired now, sah, an’ I ain’ 
tell yo’ all. Lemme rest a little, an’ 
yo’ will see why I knows I’s crazy 
sometimes.” 


Ill. 


I HAD listened to Abe’s narrative so 
far with a mingled feeling of interest 
and disappointment, as showing some 
features of the inner life of a system 
prevailing in half of the States of the 
Union at that time, of which I knew 
nothing except from the colored ac- 
counts set forth by its champions or 
opponents. I was young then, had cast 
only my first vote, but that vote had 
been, to some extent at least, influenced 
by what I had read. I had been inter- 
ested to hear of the subject from the 
lips of one who professed to tell an ex- 
perience wholly his own; but I had 
been disappointed that the narrative so 
far threw no light on the motives of the 
narrator in making me his confidant. 
His concluding words, therefore, stimu- 
lated my curiosity greatly. But as he 
said them, he had turned from the light 
and dropped at once into a deep, refresh- 
ing sleep. There was nothing for me 
to do but to wait patiently for the sequel. 

I was a rapid reader, the contents of 
the Golden Era were soon mastered ; 
and as there was not a sign of printing 
in the cabin, I had nothing to do but 
think, and thus the hours passed on. 
The Indian Jim had brought up from 
the store a variety of food preparations, 
so that getting a meal for myself and 
the sick man was an easy matter to one 
who had been taking his turn at “cook 
week,” and like the majority of his kind 
felt himself as.competent to get upa 
square meal as any woman living, — 
mother, of course, always excepted. 

The air was softand balmyas in spring 
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time, and I had thrown open the door 
and taken a seat upon the log threshold 
to enjoy the beauties of the day. The 
occupant of the couch yet slumbered. 
But one gets tired of doing anything 
and of doing nothing, and so after a 
while I rose and walked to the brow of 
the hill, which commanded a better view 
of the trail below. 

The part of the creek valley that I 
here overlooked was not being mined at 
the time, though in later years, when the 
riches deposited at its head were exhaust- 
ed, it was torn to pieces; and I saw no 
signs of life, except where a few burros 
were placidly munching the bunch grass, 
which was already sending up tender 
shoots from the earth. 

Turning in afew moments I happened 
to glance at the cabin, and saw the ne- 
gro at its door, which he was trying to 
close. I ran hurriedly back. 

“What ails you, man?” I cried. 
Don’t you know that you must keep 


quiet until you get more strength?” 

He had fallen to the bed exhausted. 
Looking up, he asked in a trembling 
voice, “ Wha’ dose oder men ?” 


“T have seen noothermen. There’s 
been no one here today but myself and 
your Indian friend.” 

He passed his hand over his brow. 

“ But I done see ’em,—no, I done 
heah ’em, an’ see one.” 

“Where did you see any one?” 

“ Right dar by de chaparral. Hewas 
stan’in’ dar, lookin’ dis way.” 

I went tothe point he indicated, which 
was only a fewrods distant. There was 
no person hidden in the chaparral, nor 
did the softened earth of the hillside 
give sign that any one had been there. 

“You are mistaken, Abe,” said I. 
“You are weak yet, and imagine things. 
Now try and compose youfself for 
another nap, and get over your foolish 
scare.” 

He tried to do as I advised, but in 
vain. ‘“ Dar’s no use, Marse,” he said 
after a little. “I’s got one o’ dem fits 
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on, and dar ’s no tellin’ when I'll sleep 
agin. I kain’t help it,an’ I mout ’s well 
talk.” 

He went on to tell me his story. When 
he told his mistress what Julia said, 
she was much disturbed, but would only 
advise him to wait in patienee, and it 
might be that Mrs. Harcourt would 
think better of it after a while. 

Soon after this the news of gold dis- 
coveries in California came, and every- 
body wanted to go. Then it turned out 
that old Mr. Sawyer had left a big mort- 
gage on the plantation, which would 
be scld unless the mortgage was paid. 
There were three sons, the Colonel, Rob- 
ert,and Joe. They all talked about the 
mortgage, and Robert wanted to sell off 
all the horses, and cattle, and slaves, 
and pay it that way. Colonel wanted to 
go to California, and let the other boys 
manage the farm. Abe had grown in- 
terested when he heard that, and had 
thought that if he could come to Cali- 
fornia too, perhaps he could find a big 
lump of gold and buy Julia. 

To be brief, it turned out that Colonel 
and Robert came, leaving Joe at home; 
and Abe was allowed to come too, on 
the promise to stay with the young men, 
and work for them just the same as at 
home. 

They were not very successful, and 
one day the Colonel had told Abe that 
he might go to work for himself, prom- 
ising him his freedom when he had paid 
a thousand dollars to be sent back to 
the old home. 

Glad of this chance he went to work 
at once. The boys left the camp and 
took up a ranch in the valley. Abe 
sent them money two or three times, 
but he wasn’t very lucky, and though 
he saw men make his price in a week, 
at the end of a year he was not half paid 
for. 

One day he heard that the Colonel 
had given up all idea of going back and 
had sent for his family. He went down 
to the valley to see them when they 
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came, in great delight ; for with the Col- 
onel’s wife was little Ethel, whom he 
tenderly loved. 

She was ten years old, and many a 
time had he carried her in his arms 
when she was a baby. She was as glad 
to see him as if he had been of her own 
blood, and he had saved up for her the 
best specimens he found. 

Robert and the Colonel did not agree 
about the management of the ranch. 
Robert, when the Colonel’s family came, 
sulked for a while, and then said he 
would go back to Kentucky, the Colonel 
could have the ranch, and he wanted all 
that he could claim back there. They 
finally agreed upon these terms, and 
then Robert said Abe must go back with 
him. Then the brothers quarreled. 
The Colonel said no; their mother had 
promised Abe his freedom, that was 
why he had been allowed to work for 
himself. Robert didn’t say much, but 
it was evident he did n’t like it. 

All this little Ethel told Abe; and 
that her papa would keep the bargain 
with him; but the negro was much 
alarmed, for he knew that going back 
to Kentucky meant to lose Julia. 

Robert went away and it was thought 
he would soon go home. But he only 
went to the city and stopped. Abe went 
on working for Moses (the Colonel), 
who soon went away to Les Angeles to 
get more fruit trees for the ranch. 

He had not been gone many days, 
when Robert came back and brought a 
strange man with him. They supposed 
he had come to say goodby before he 
went away for good. But that night, 
after all had grown quiet and every one 
was asleep, Abe heard a tap on his win- 
dow. He went to it and found little 
Ethel. 

“Lawd bless yo’, chile,” he said, “fo’ 
de Lawd’s sake what’s de matter? Yo’ 
moder sick ?”’ 

“ No, Uncle Abe,” she replied, “ but 
I came to tell you something you ought 
to know.” 

Wha’ ’s it, chile? 
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“ Grandma is dead, back in Kentucky. 
And Uncle Robert and the strange man 
have come to take you back there.” 

The negro nearly fainted with fright. 
“ Who tole yo’ dat, Missy?” asked he. 

“Uncle told mamma at supper of 
grandma’s death, and asked her if papa 
knew of it. And afterwards I heard the 
man ask uncle if that was the boy that 
took the horses away. And when uncle 
said it was, he said ‘ All right, we ’ll have 
him off in the morning before the old 
woman gets up, and he’ll be on the 
steamer before the Colonel knows any- 
thing about it.’”’ 

“QO good Lawd,” said Abe, “wha’ ’ll 
Ido?” 

“Go hide somewhere till papa comes, 
and he won’t let them take you.” 

“ Missy Ethel, Ill do it. Kin yo’ git 
me a little grub?” 

She went away and pretty soon came 
back with a loaf of bread and some raw 
ham ina flour sack. Abe was dressed 
by this time, and taking the sack over 
his shoulder, shook her little hand and 
was off. He had heard the people say it 
was fourteen miles to the Sacramento 
River, and started in that direction. 
Soon the moon came up and gave light 
enough for him to make his way through 
the tules. Before daylight he got to the 
woods and was not longer afraid of being 
seen. 

All day he lay in the woods, thinking 
what todo. Being away he determined 
not to go back again, as it might only 
make trouble for the Colonel, who per- 
haps would not be able to keep him from 
being carried off. He saw the steam- 
boats pass up and down the river, and 
once some men rowed close to him ina 
boat. Just at dark, when everything 
was quiet, he undressed and putting his 
clothes and what food he had left in a 
bundle on his head, started to swim 
across the river. He had looked out for 
a place to cross before it was dark. 
He was a good swimmer, but was nearly 
spent before that broad river was 
crossed, but at last he found bottom. 
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Next day he went to the edge of the 
woods, and could see the snow-caps to 
the east, but they seemed a long way 
off. Once there, he knew he would be 
safe. 

“Tt took me on’y a couple days, Marse 
George, to reach ’e mountins, and I 
had de luck to come heah befo’ dey was 
any miners on dis yer creek to speak of. 
I git Indian Jim to buy me rocker and 
bring it ober, and de urr tools and all 
de tings I buy, so nobody knows I’s 
here.” 

“ And did the bad luck you had while 
with the Sawyers stick to you?” I 
asked. 

“No, sah ; it died out. Marse, I’se got 
lots an’ slathers o’ gol’. I worked by 
myse’f an’ foun’ it mighty rich. Some- 
times I get a great han’ful o’ gol’ in a 
day. Now, I wants a frien’, one who 
will buy my free papers an’ buy Jule for 
me. O, Marse George, will you do it?” 


IV. 


I was not so absorbed in the eager 
pursuit of wealth that I had remained 
oblivious to the political condition and 
history of the State of which I was a 
citizen. The younger generation of Cal- 
ifornians know nothing of the stirring 
scenes enacted in Congress in those 
days, save what has come down to them 
in the pages of history, but the pioneers, 
the men who made the State, were the 
living, interested witnesses of the strug- 
gle which shook the country from 
center to circumference, as the friends 
of California battled for her admission 
to the Union, which was violently op- 
posed by the slaveholding States, as a 
violation of the custom prevailing ever 
since the Missouri compromise of admit- 
ting a slave and a free State at the same 
time. California by its size, its growth 
to State population in a night, its wealth, 
and above all by the aggressive and in- 
telligent character of its people, could 
not be kept out; and yet there was no 
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slave Territory that could be admitted 
with it to keep the equilibrium of the 
Senate. 

I had listened to the negro’s rude nar- 
rative intently, with the full knowledge 
that while there was much to doubt, 
there was nothing impossible in what he 
said, and I may go further and say 
there was nothing improbable. 

Believing they had a right to take 
their “property” into any part of the 
territory of the United States, many, 
especially from the border States, had 
brought negro servants with them on 
coming to California, and these people 
found themselves in the anomalous con- 
dition of having voluntarily brought 
slave property into a State which, by 
its organic law, prohibited slavery or in- 
voluntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime. In most cases, the 


owners made a contract with their for- 
mer slaves to work faithfully for them 
for an agreed time, or pay a stipulated 


sum for their freedom, as Abe’s mas- 
ters had done. The California legisla- 
tures came to the relief of the owners, 
by the passage of laws granting them 
the power of its courts to enforce the 
return of unwilling slaves, or “ fugitives 
from labor,” as they were styled in the 
statutes, to the State or Territory from 
which they had been brought. 

The penalties inflicted upon those who 
from humanitarian motives, or other- 
wise, interfered with the process of this 
court, were quite severe, yet I do not 
recollect of any instance now where a 
slave was taken back against his will. 
Generally, those brought here had been 
favorites at home, and if they did not 
choose to return, their masters gave 
them a comparatively liberal chance. 
In many instances, the mere expression 
of a desire to be free was sufficient to 
obtain the boon; in other instances 
still the slave had family ties at home 
which attracted him back as strongly 
as his owner was attracted. Some- 
times, but not often, there was trouble 
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between the two, but these were individ- 
ual cases, and public sentiment was 
always found upon the side of the slave. 

While placing a good deal of faith in 
Abe’s narrative, I could not help feeling 
a little doubtful as to the extent of the 
resources he claimed to have. I knew 
that to those who, like him, have toiled 
a lifetime in the sun that others may 
rest in the shade, a little sum of money 
oft-times looks like fabulous wealth. So 
his description of his “slathers of gold”’ 
was rather an apocryphal declaration to 
me. But I thought I would humor the 
poor fellow, so I asked him : 

“Why are you willing to trust me 
with so much, Abe? You don’t know 
that I won’t take what you have, and 
leave you to yourself again.” 

“Fo’ de Lawd, Marse; but I hain’t a 
bit afeahd o’ dat. I wan’ a frien’; I 
mus’ git out o’ dis trouble or I'll go 
plumb crazy, shuah. Maybe yo’ is a 
bad man, sah, but I doan’ tink it. I 


kain’t lib dis way, fearin’ all de time dey 
‘Ilcome an’ drag me off. I’s seed yo’ lots 
ob times dis winter, an’ membered yo’ 


”” 


from de Consumnes Rio dat summer 

“ Well, where is your gold dust, Abe?” 

“Step to’e do’, Marse. Doan’ yo’ 
see a big libe oak, an’ a little libe oak, 
an’ a bush atween ‘em wid ashes round 
it?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“ Four foot souf o’ dat bush it’s buried. 
Now, Marse, yo’ write back to Kintuck, 
to Majah Sibley, de lawyah man. Tell 
him what yo’ wants, a1’ he ’ll ten’ to it. 
An’ Marse, if dey do cotch me afo’ it’s 
done, promise me dat yo’ will hunt me 
up afo’ yo’ do anythin’ else.” 

“Don't talk in that discouraging 
strain, Abe; I'll promise to do my best, 
and that’s all any one can do.” 

“Dat’s ’nough, sah. Now, s’posen’ I 
neber get well, Marse, yo’ take dat dust, 
divide it in free parts; one is to buy 
Jule, an’ gib her a little sumfin’ ; one 
part is fo’ little Missy Ethel when she 
gits to be a lady; an’ one part yo’ keep 
for yo’self.” 
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While I pitied the poor devil, I could 
hardly keep from smiling, nay, laughing 
right out, as he gravely said this. For 
I, too, now began to think him crazy as 
aloon. The surroundings of the place 
were not at all favorable for any con- 
trary expectation to be entertained. But 
I thought I would humor him in his 
fancies. 

“All right, Abe, my boy. We'll do 
just as you want to have us. I don't 
suppose you have such a thing about 
the house as a bit of paper and pencil, 
have you?” 

No, he had not. 

“Then I’ll bring up one the next time 
I come, and you shall tell me where to 
write to that Kentucky lawyer, and find 
out what is to be done.” 

“Bress you, Marse, I feels glad now. 
If Marse Robert doan’ catch me pretty 
soon, he woan’ get me ’t all. But I tinks 
ebery little while I hears ’em comin’, an’ 
ef dey should, de Lawd hab mercy on 
me.” 

The return of Indian Jim stopped any 
further confidences, and I began to 
think of returning home. Jim had evi- 
dently been mining, for there was a little 
dust in the gold pan he had brought 
home with him. Talking with Jim, I 
learned that he had been with Abe 
nearly all the time that omdre had lived 
there, and that they had worked togeth- 
er. It appeared from Jim’s story that 
he was not one of the Indians native to 
that place, which accounted to me for the 
fact that he did not live in the rancheria. 
In the mining craze of early years, the 
partly civilized Indians of the now min. 
ing counties shared. Sometimes they 
would leave their valley homes for 
months at a time, and by working in the 
shallow, easily worked creeks and gulch- 
es, with bar and wooden bowl make 
money enough to have a good (Indian) 
time. Jim understood our language well, 
and appeared to be steadier and more 
industrious than the majority of his 
class. 

His information to me confirmed me 
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in the belief that Abe’s boasted wealth 
was chimerical. According to Jim’s ac- 
count they were not making wages even 
at the best. I mentioned to the Indian 
Abe’s fear of something without telling 
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him what, and found that Jim had no- 
ticed this trait ; in fact, Abe’s present 
illness was the result of exposure during 
a bitter storm when he was hiding from 
imaginary pursuers. 


T. £E. Jones. 
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FEWER books are at hand for review 
this month than last, but of a much 
higher average of merit. The shoals of 


summer novels of former years have 
this year largely passed the OVERLAND 
by, possibly not encouraged by the treat- 
ment they have received. This inures 
to the benefit of our readers ; for it is 
not very edifying to see petty offenders 
put into the stocks, and the readers of 


literary reviews are not of the class that 
enjoy such spectacles. Far more con- 
genial is it to write and read of books 
where the word of praise may be spoken 
heartily, and where the expectation 
raised of good things will be answered 
on turning from the review to the books 
themselves. 

Since all the books to be reviewed are 
good books, the thread of presentation 
chosen is the chronological one of the 
time of the story, beginning at the pres- 
ent and going backwards. The thread 
is a long one, for it reaches back to the 
time of Charlemagne. 

First in this arrangement, if drama 
should be included at all, comes Mr. 
Howells’s farces,’ as being essentially 
of the present in setting and in their 
spirit. Mrs. Roberts and Willis Camp- 
bell cannot be imagined, save with the 
adjuncts of elevators, Pullman cars, and 
the current modes. 

1 The Sleeping Car, and Other Farces. By William 
DD. Howells. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.: 1889. 
For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 


The volume at hand contains four 
plays: The Parlor Car, The Sleeping 
Car, The Register, and The Elevator. 
All of them have been printed before, 
and have been found so available for 
amateur presentation that few of our 
readers can have failed to see one or 
more of them, or at least to read them. 
They require some ingenuity, it is true, 
to set them with good effect on the 
amateur stage, but it is not beyond the 
compass of unprofessional skill to repre- 
sent the scenes sufficiently well to satis- 
fy the unexacting public for which the 
amateur caters. The acting calls for 
more care and intelligence than in most 
private theatrical plays, but here again 
the amateurs have not been found want- 
ing, and these plays have been produced 
in San Francisco, as in the Eastern 
cities, with the points well made, and 
the introduction of much clever “ busi- 
ness.” The reason for this lies in the 
fact that they are so modern, and the 
characters and scenes to be represented 
are so true to Mr. Howells’s realistic 
school, that the society man or woman 
can be at homein these parts. The ama- 
teur fails in heroics and trips over his 
sword, but he is not awkward in these 
farces, because he has but to behave as 
he always does. 

Much has been said about Mr. How- 
ells’s lack of gallantry, as shown in these 
farces. One critic has been so carping 
as to say that Howells’s women “make 
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seven different kinds of fool of them- 
selves.” It is truethat much of the fun 
lies in the setting forth of the illogicali- 
ties and irrelevances of the woman 
mind, but if one stops to go over the 
plays, he will see that the men fare not 
so much better. In the Parlor Car, if 
Miss Galbraith catches her dress in the 
window purposely, Mr. Richards is not 
a whit more ingenuous in the matter of 
his nap; in the Sleeping Car, Mr. Rob- 
erts shines not at all in comparison with 
his wife, in spite of her rattle-patedness; 
in the Register, Grinnidge and Ransome 
are as ready to eavesdrop as their sister 
woman; and in the Elevator there is 
nothing to choose in the matter of ab- 
surdity between the men and women till 
Willis Campbell arrives with his grain of 
common sense, like the lady from Phil- 
adelphia. 

But none of Howells’s flings are ill na- 
tured, and the farces — as farces should 
—amuse from beginning to end by their 
lightness and sparkle, their clean fun 
and clever hits. The mirror he holds 
up to human nature is true in the main, 
with just enough of.a fréakish twist to it 
to bring a smile at the likeness and yet 
unlikeness of the grotesque result. 

Leaving farce and drollery we turn to 
more serious matter in Blanche Willis 
Howard’s 7he Open Door It is the 
story of a young German officer made a 
hopeless cripple by an accident,— sud- 
denly changed from the most vigorous 
activity to lifelong pain and helplessness. 
The “open door” is the one that stands 
before every man as the last bitter re- 
source when life presses too heavily,— 
suicide. The young man gathers in a 
little black book, as food for his melan- 
choly musings, all the literature he can 
find on self-destruction, from the words 
of the ancient philosophers down to 
clippings of current newspaper accounts 
of the rash acts of hapless lovers. His 


Howard. 
For sale in 


1The Open Door. By Blanche Willis 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.: 1889. 


San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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mother, who with her pet dog “does” 
the comedy of the story, is of the sus- 
picious, selfish, “misunderstood” type, 
and has a regular succession of compan- 
ions, who arrive with applause and de- 
part in a few weeks or months amid a 
shower of metaphorical brickbats. The 
heroine of the story is a young baroness, 
a distant relative, who comes to take 
her turn in this insecure position. Of 
course she and the crippled son soon 
love each other, though the lady has to 
do the love-making to overcome his hon- 
orable reluctance to link her life with 
his wrecked one. The time of the story 
is the present, the scene rural Germany. 

So much for the barest outline of the 
framework of the story, which is man- 
aged with great skill. The hero and 
heroine are kept apart so far by his 
gloomy humors that it is half through 
the book before they exchange six words, 
and another quarter before before they 
arrive at a conversation in any degree 
confidential, but of course when the ice 
is broken events move rapidly. The 
study of these two main characters is 
very careful,—his bitter but manly 
thoughts, and gradual yielding to the 
softening influence of time, the great 
healer,— her firmness and pride under 
the insults heaped upon her by the old 
Countess, her sturdy resistance to the 
narrowing dictates of society as repre- 
sented by the Countess and the parasitic 
Frau Major, her tenderness for the crip- 
pled Count always growing stronger 
because unexpressed, and her earnest 
efforts to do the good she finds to do, 
—all these are drawn with sympathetic 
and loving touch till the result is a real 
creation, and Hugo and Gabrielle take 
their welcome places in that literary 
world which seems little less real than 
the living. 

The lesser characters are as strong in 
their way. There is Lipps, the faithful 
serving man, who turns his master four 
times a night in the early stages of per- 
fect helplessness, and hides the pistols 
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when the Count’s eyes turn to them too 
frequently, whose devotion finds its fit- 
ting expression only when he says, “ If 
being chopped in pieces would do any 
good, all I’d have to say is, ‘Chop’!” 
There is Bernhard Dietz, the musical 
stone-cutter, with his philosophical 
“Why not?” his manly love for Rés- 
chen, the pretty serving maid, and the 
gentle strength that Count Hugo learns 
to lean on. There is Mousey, the dog, 
of whom we are hardly justified in speak- 
ing as a minor character, so important 
and imperious is he in the Krénfels 
household, with his wicked intelligence 
and fiendish ingenuity in making people 
uncomfortable. And beside these are 
many more, all as carefully studied. 
These characters make up altogether a 
picture of life and manners that will live 
and deserves to live. 

Miss Howard has chosen a theme not 
easy to handle, one that goes deep into 
the human heart, and she has treated it 
worthily. We praise her for the honesty 
of her work, for preferring to write few 
books and good ones. “One Summer” 
was successful enough to have led many 
writers into the fatal novel-a-year habit. 
“Guenn,” “ Aulnay Tower,” “ Aunt Se- 
rena,” all in turn achieved success, and 
now it may be confidently predicted that 
The Open Door will win equal favor. 
Five novels in thrice as many years, 
each of them important, is a good record. 

Four novels by Balzac are next to be 
treated, covering in time the first thirty 
years of the nineteenth century, but as 
has been often noted, strangely of today 
in their tone, the Paris of Balzac’s day 
having many points in common with the 
present civilization of America. This 
is most strongly shown in Bureaucracy,’ 

1 Bureaucracy. By Honoré de Balzac. Translated 
by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Boston: Roberts 
1889. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Car- 
son & Co 

The Magic Skin. 1888. /déd. 

Louis Lambert, with Facino Cane, and Gambara. 
1889. /bid. 

Seraphita, with Jesus Christ in Flanders, and The Ex- 
les. /bid. 
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a novel of civil service reform. Mon- 
sieur Rabourdin, head of a bureau in the 
civil service, and next in succession by 
reason of present rank and personal tal- 
ent to the position of chief of division, 
is a statesman rather than a politician, 
and conceives a comprehensive scheme 
for reform. In this scheme, the ques- 
tions now uppermost in American poli- 
tics, reform of the civil service, taxation 
direct and indirect, customs, surplus, 
pensions, are all given due considera- 
tion. Balzac touches no subject that 
his genius does not illuminate. Hear 
him on the civil service : 


Certainly a nation does not seem threatened with 
immediate dissolution because an able clerk is sent 
away and a middling sort of man replaces him. 
Unfortunately for the welfare of nations, indi- 
vidual men never seem necessary to their exis- 
tence. But in the long run, when the belittling 
process is fully carried out, nations will disappear. 
Every one who seeks instruction on this point can 
look at Venice, Madrid, Amsterdam, Stockholm, 
Rome, all places which were formerly resplendent 
with mighty powers, and are now destroyed by the 
infiltrating littleness which gradually attained the 
highest eminence. When the day of struggle came, 
all was found rotten, the State succuinbed to a weak 
attack. To worship the fool who succeeds, and not 
to grieve over the fall of an able man, is the result 
of our melancholy education, of our manners and 
customs, which drive men of intellect into disgust, 
and genius to despair. 


Rabourdin’s scheme called for a large 
reduction in the number of officials, with 
a corresponding doubling and trebling 
of salaries. To commend this to his 
minister he makes a list of all the clerks 
in his division, and annotates it as a 
guide when the time for dismissals 
comes. This list is seen, anda stolen 
copy made by an underling, a cause of 
disaster to Rabourdin. The chief of 
division is ill with a mortal illness, and 
the story of the book is made up of the 
successful efforts of the teredos navalts, 
boring mollusk, class of incapables to 
get one of their own number appointed 
over Rabourdin’s head. In this they 
are almost foiled by the counter strate- 
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gies of Rabourdin’s wife, who, faithful 
to him and his interests, and a noble 
character, is yet enough of a Parisienne 
to make the most of her personal attrac- 
tions to aid his cause. 

The scene being Paris, and the story 
a tale of intrigue, all readers of Balzac 
will expect to find a disheartening pic- 
ture of life, and a gloomy ending. Bal- 
zac was certainly a pessimist as far as 
Paris was concerned ; of the provinces 
he took a more hopeful view, and the 
farther away from Paris, as will further 
appear when Seraphita is considered, 
the clearer the sky. 

Le Peau de Chagrin (not happily trans- 
lated The Magic Skin), with Louts Lam- 
bert and Seraphita, forms what has been 
called the philosophical trilogy, with 
which the Comédie Humaine ends, and 
to which all the previous books in that 
wonderful series lead. They in turn, it 
is said, were to pave the way for a series 
of works of pure philosophy, which Bal- 
zac did not live towrite. Each of these 
three books is preceded in Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley’s English translation 
by an introduction by George Frederic 
Parsons, in order that the reader un- 
versed in the thought and terminology 
of the occult philosophy may not floun- 
der too hopelessly when he comes to it 
in the novels. Mr. Parsons does not hope 
to explain the mysteries of occultism 
so that such a reader can understand 
them, —that would require a library of 
books and years of study, coupled with 
something of the inward vision of the 
seer on the part of the neophyte, —the 
effort is mainly directed to showing that 
there is something to be understood, and 
that the world was wrong, and Lambert’s 
wife right, when they differed as to his 
sanity, when he uttered such words as: 
“The angels are white,” (this without 
a particle of context,) or again when he 
says : 


When SuRSTANCE is absorbed in a sufficing num- 
ber, it converts man into an apparatus of enormous 
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power, which communicates with the essence itself 
of Substance, and acts upon organized nature, after 
the manner of great currents which absorb little 
ones. Volition sets to work this force, which is in- 
dependent of thought, and, by its concentration, ac- 
quires some of the properties of SUBSTANCE, such as 
the rapidity of light, the interpenetrating quality of 
electricity, the faculty of saturating bodies ; to which 
must be added intelligent knowledge of what it 
does. But there is in man a primal and controlling 
phenomenon which admits of no analysis. Decom- 
pose man to the utmost, and we may perhaps dis- 
cover the elements of Thought and of Will, but we 
shall also find, without being able to solve it, the un- 
known quantity, that X against which I vainly flung 
myself in earlier days. This X is the Locos, whose 
touch burns and destroys all such as are not pre- 
pared to receive it. It ceaselessly engenders Sus- 
STANCE. 


It will hardly be wondered after read- 
ing this sample that there are 153 pages 
of introduction to 150 pages of Lowzs 
Lambert. Some critics have objected to 
Mr. Parsons’s work as words that darken 
knowledge, but that is hardly fair. No- 
body but an “adept” can possibly hear 
these hard sayings of Balzac’s, Parsons 
or no Parsons, and with Parsons the 
unilluminated mind may catch such 
glimmerings as may lead it to suspect 
that there is alight somewhere that Mr. 
Parsons perceives that Balzac thinks he 
sees. 

The Magic Skin is one of the most 
powerful allegories ever written. Ra- 
phael, a young student at the point of 
drowning himself over the disastrousend 
of a love affair, is given the Skin. It isan 
ordinary looking bit of shagreen, with an 
Arabic inscription on it, but it possesses 
the magic power of granting every wish 
of its holder, at the terrible expense, how- 
ever, of a shrinking of its own substance, 
and when it is all used up its owner must 
die. In his desperation, Raphael seizes 
eagerly on the gift, and proceeds forth- 
with to put it tothetest. Then follows 
a wonderful description of an orgy where 
the reckless fellow plunges into bound- 
less dissipation. The waking scene in 
the banquet hall on the following morn- 
ing, when satiety and disgust are un- 
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bidden guests, is terribly strong. Let 
nobody accuse Balzac of being friendly 
to vice. He draws it freely enough, it 
is true: he often represents it as tri- 
umphing over virtue. This he does 
from no fondness for it, but because he 
must as a scientific investigator into the 
habits of mankind ; he calls himself the 
“secretary of society.” In avery strong 
sense Balzac is no writer of fiction. 

But to return to Raphael : during the 
orgy he tells his friend the story of his 
life and of his unfortunate love for Fe- 
dora (Society), a cold beauty for whom he 
has often spent his last sou. The early 
part of this narrative, the life of the 
young student happy in his garret on a 
franc a day, unwittingly loved by little 
Pauline, who mends his linen and gives 
him more milk than his two sous will 
pay for, is said to be autobiographical. 
The lovers of Balzac will certainly hope 
so. Listen: 


‘*T lived three years in that way,” replied Ra- 

phael, with a sort of pride. ‘‘Count it up. Three 
sous for bread, two sous for milk, three sous for 
pork, kept me from dying of hunger, and brought 
my mind to a condition of singular lucidity. 
My lodging cost me three sous a day, I burned three 
sous’ worth of oil a night, I took care of my own 
room, I wore flannel shirts to save two sous a day in 
washing. I kept myself warm with coal, whose 
cost, divided among the days of the year, was only 
two sous for each day. Ihad clothes and linen and 
footgear enough for three years, but I dressed only 
when [ went to certain public lectures, and to the 
libraries. These expenses amounted to eighteen 
sous a day, and I still had two sous daily for unex- 
pected wants. Oh! I bore my poverty 
proudly. A man who foresees a splendid future goes 
through a period of penury like an innocent man on 
his way to the scaffold ; he feels no shame.” 


But the skin has shrunk so rapidly in 
these reckless days of banqueting that 
Raphael is terrified. The remainder of 
the book is the story of his attempts to 
live without wishing, a morbid living 


death, inexpressibly painful. A small 

relief from this painfulness is found in 

Raphael’s visits to the learned men, and 

their attempts to stretch or destroy the 
VoL. XIV.—14. 
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skin. Here Balzac allows himself to 
make a little fun of the wiseacres. 

In Louis Lambert the mystical philos- 
ophy which runs as an undercurrent in 
The Magic Skin is brought boldly into 
prominence, and yet here too is char- 
acter painting and descriptive work 
worthy of Balzac’s genius, the life of the 
College Vendéme, a school kept by 
Oratorian brothers, the friendship be- 
tween the two school chums, so strong 
that their names became inseparable, 
and “ Poet-and-Pythagoras ” are spoken 
of as if one person, and the beautiful 
series of love letters wherein Lambert 
declares his passion for Mademoiselle 
de Villenoix. At the end, Louis Lam- 
bert is in a state resembling cataleptic 
trance, his wife alone maintaining his 
sanity. He stands with his back toa 
shelf on which his elbows lean, rubbing 
one leg against the other, so that the 
bones, almost bare of flesh, make a rat- 
tling sound. He hears nothing, sees 
nothing, and gives no sign of life except 
when once in several hours he puts his 
foot down suddenly, and with a flash of 
marvelous intelligence in his eyes, enun- 
ciates in a wondrously sweet voice one 
of his occult sayings, specimens of which 
have been quoted. 

Two categories, thirty-seven proposi- 
tions in all, are given in the book, and 
wise must he be that understands them. 
Mr. Parsons quotes from a letter of Bal- 
zac’s: “ Louis Lambert has cost me such 
labors. I have been obliged to read so 
many books to write this one. Some 
day, perhaps, it will direct science into 
new channels.” 

But of Sevaphita he writes as “a work 
as much beyond Louis Lambertas Louts 
Lambert is beyond “.Gaudissart.” “The 
toil upon this work has been crushing 
and terrible. I have passed, and must 
still pass, days and nights upon it. I 
compose, decompose, and recompose it.” 
And surely, unintelligible, transcendent- 
al, and mystical as it is, — to be compre- 
hended only by one many years’ journey 
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along on the misty path that leads to 
Nirvana, heaven, insanity, what you will, 
— it appeals even to an earthly mind as 
something worth all this labor of so great 
an intellect. 

The setting is surpassingly beautiful, 
far from the murk and reek of Paris in 
an ice-bound fiord of Norway.  Sera- 
phita, or Seraphitus — for the sex of this 
creature of almost pure spirit is never 
determined — is the child of Baron Sera- 
phitz, beloved cousin of Swedenborg. 
Minna sees the masculine side of this 
character, and loves Seraphitus, while 
Wilfrid loves Seraphita. But neither 
can win a mortal response from a being 
whose affections are fixed on the heav- 
enly. The old Pastor Becker, type of 
the material and logical mind, goes to 
reason with this strange being, and is 
confounded when she lays bare before 
him the whole state of his own mind, 
and the baffling dilemmas that finite 
reason meets in the attempt to compre- 
hend the Infinite. Swedenborg and his 


doctrines are made very prominent, but 


much is drawn from the Orient. It is 
said that Balzac spent three whole years 
in esoteric studies before beginning this 
trilogy. 

In the final scene Minna and Wilfrid 
witness the translation of Seraphita, and 
their love for her enables them to follow 
her so far up through the heavenly cir- 
cles that when at last they return to 
earth they find themselves drawn to 
each other by the strong tie of knowl- 
edge that they alone possess, and Sera- 
phita’s wish that they shall love each 
other is fulfilled. 

As philosophy, Balzac has to rest, as 
all the intuitionalists do, on unsupport- 
ed statement. He says he sees these 
things. Mr. Parsons and others claim 
to understand what Balzac affirms that 
he sees. To most minds, they must 
seem the touch of insanity that often 
accompanies genius. But however that 
may be, nobody can fail to admire these 
books as literature, and few to find in 
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them real stimulus to the moral and 
spiritual nature. 

An historical romance by George 
Ebers is sure to be a valuable contribu- 
tion to knowledge of antiquity, as well 
as to literature : all that he does is thor- 
oughly studied and carefully wrought. 
And in Margery’ he is working in a con- 
genial field, his own fatherland, and yet 
at a time sufficiently remote to exercise 
his great antiquarian talent. If his 
Egyptians seemed a little Teutonic in 
their characteristics, his ancient Nurem- 
burgers are all the truer to life, and the 
reader feels that the Nuremburg of the 
beginning of the fifteenth century is 
fairly set before him. Margery Schop- 
per writes the narrative,— Margery, a 
high-born maiden of one of the most 
powerful feudal cities that formed part 
of the Emperor Sigismund’s turbulent 
realm. She writes of tourneys and royal 
progresses, of state treaties and the 
operations of the Venetians against the 
infidel; but the staple of her story is 
the domestic lire of the Schopper House, 
the visits to her uncle Waldstromer in 
the Lorenzerwald, and above all of the 
troubled course of the love of her broth- 
er Herdegen for Ann, the scrivener’s 
daughter. Of course there is much 
sentiment, but that is truly German, and 
not amiss in a beautiful woman’s diary. 

To reach Mr. Arthur Sherburne Har- 
dy’s Passe Rosé requires such a long 
look backward that it takes us into the 
region of pure romance, for though the 
scene is the France of Charlemagne, and 
that monarch himself figures in the final 
act, the book cannot be considered a his- 
torical study in any such sense as Ebers’s 
stories are. The design seems to have 
been rather to take a time remote 
enough to allow free play to the fancy, 
and a picture of people swayed by the 

1 Marger# By George Ebers. Translated by Clara 
Bell. Vols. Il. New York: W. S. Gottsberger & Co. 
1889. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carsan & Co, 


By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. Bos- 
For sale in 


2 Passe Rose. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.: 1889. 
San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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simple passions and impulses of human- 
ity, undisguised by modern conventions. 
These Franks and Saxons are barbari- 
ans, not because of the rudeness of their 
manners and style of living, for these 
are not made prominent in the narrative, 
being softened to an extent that will 
make the judicious antiquarian grieve, 
but because they act through fear, or 
love, or hate, unmixed with policy, and 
unrestrained by inherited self-control. 
For this reason the bad are very bad, 
and the noble are as boundless, in their 
generosity and self-sacrifice, — the same 
person may indeed be either bad or good 
as the one side or the other of his nature 
is appealed to, but at the moment the 
ruling motive has free course. The 
king, for instance, has no curb for his 
passions, his cruelty roused by opposi- 
tion is terrible, and yet appealed to by 
Passe Rose’s artless tale, his magnanim- 
ity is equally boundless. Rothilde, gen- 
tle maiden though she is, marks her vic- 
tim for death without a tremor, and 
even Passe Rose pauses not for an in- 
stant to learn the fate of her rival, whom 
she has thrown over the _battlement. 
Brother Dominic, under the influence 
of superstitious fear, is no more of a rea- 
soning being than his ass ; and lured by 
the voice of the temptress, his yielding 
issudden and complete in spite of his 
monkish frock. In short, these people 
are children. Their brains can hold but 
one idea, and that idea is followed with 
absolute abandon. 

Now, whether or not this be true to 
the life of the time of Charlemagne, or 
indeed of any time, it is good soil for 
romance, and in proof of this statement 
Passe Rose is convincing evidence. 

Dealing with his unmixed colors, Mr. 
Hardy has wrought a fiction that is like 
a stained glass window, beside which 
some of the modern realistic work looks 
like a photograph. Which of the two 
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requires the greater art is not so simple 
a question as some critics would have 
us believe. Though the ancients could 
not make the photograph, the modern 
glassmakers, with all the fine examples 
of Gothic windows before them, confess 
themselves unable to handle the pure 
prismatic colors in the old, harmonious 
fashion. 

If we leave the question of the diffi- 
culty of making, and take for our test 
the value of the product, we are forced 
to admit that more of instruction, be- 
cause more truth of detail, is generally to 
be gained from the photograph ; and yet 
the one idea of the window is graven 
deeper on the mind by its bright tints 
than is possible in neutrals. The blue St. 
George cleaving the green dragon with 
red flamesissuing from its mouth,against 
a yellow background, may, if done as it 
is done by the old masters in glass, 
make a more vivid impression on the 
mind than a Muybridge photograph of 
the combat. 

Having allowed Mr. Hardy’s method 
of handling, we must yet speak of one 
defect of execution,— that the climax of 
the book comes before its end. It is 
easy to see that Mr. Hardy thought it 
necessary to show that no amount of 
success could spoil Passe Rose, and that 
she was as much concerned with the 
welfare of the quiet jeweler’s household 
and the recovery of her foster mother 
after her elevation as before. And yet 
he needed not to be so distrustful of 
his portraiture ; Passe Rose would not 
have been Passe Rose if she could have 
been otherwise. The scene with the 
king, led up to by all that had gone be- 
fore, must by all rightfulness be counted 
the end of the book. What follows is 
as little relevant as the ending of the 
children’s stories, “ And they lived in 
peace, and died in grease, and were bur- 
ied in a pot of ashes.” 
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IT is yet too soon to criticise freely the 
influences that the sternness of Puritan 
dogmas had in moulding youthful char- 
acter. It will be a long time before the 
breaking away from the Latin creeds 
will be sufficiently widespread to make 
a condemnation of their harshness seem 
otherwise than sacrilegious. The abso- 
lute and unreasoning terrors which the 
Puritans of New England set down as 
the basis for right living and high think- 
ing are unfortunately still to be found in 
modified form in many modern creeds, 
But the harshest terrorist of today would 
scarcely justify the morbid introspection, 
the unhealthy self-canvassing of every 
thought and act for its religious bearing 
that characterized the discipline of the 
childish mind in many New England 
families as late as the opening years of 
the present century. It embittered the 
life and warped the character of more 
than one of our fathers, and to it in large 
extent may be ascribed the peculiar bias, 
the absorbing infatuation, that overthrew 
the intellect of one of the most remark- 
able women that New England has ever 
produced. 

Perhaps if Delia Bacon’ had been of 
less fairly balanced temperament the 
outcome would have been different. Per- 
haps if she had had in childhood the ten- 
der care of her own home, she would have 
been more pliable in character, and less 
prone to rely stubbornly upon herself. 
But her disposition was too closely allied 
to genius to bend itself tamely to the dis- 
cipline of New England life. She was 
but six years of age when financial fam- 
ily straits made it necessary for her to 
be put into the family of the friend 
where she remained during the years of 


1 Delia Bacon: A Biographical Sketch. By Theodore 
2acon. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1888, For 
sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 


girlhood. The influences of this home 
were thoroughly kind!y and sympathetic, 
but in the repressed and unemotional 
way that brought small consolation to 
the restless, sensitive spirit of the child. 
Catherine Beecher, under whose teach- 
ing it was her good fortune to come, 
speaks of her at this period as follows : 


In disposition she was sensitive, impulsive, and 

transparent, possessing a keen longing for approba- 
tion, a morbid sensibility to criticism or blame, an 
honest truthfulness, and an entire freedom from 
all that could be called management or art. 
It might have been predicted that her genius, her 
confiding frankness, her interesting appearance, her 
gifts of eloquence, and her sincere aspirations after 
all that was good and pure would make her an object 
of attention, and probably of excessive flattery. On 
the other hand, her keen sensibility to blame or in- 
justice, her transparency, sincerity, and impulsiveness, 
the dangerous power of keen and witty expression, 
and the want of the guidance and protection of pa- 
rents and home, would make her an object of unjust 
depreciation. 


Possessing such traits of character, it 
was not an unusual result that the som- 
ber grimness and calmness of the influ- 
ences around her should have impressed 
her with unusual strength. She took 
everything too seriously, and was almost 
morbid in her severity of self-examina- 
tion. When ten years old she wrote to 
her brother : 


- Your sister has resisted the Holy Spirit and He 
has departed from me. O what a deplorable state ! 
what a dreadful situation! When I think of it, I 
tremble ; but my fears are of short duration. Like 
Felix I say,“Gothy way for this season”; but oh! what 
will become of me when I shall leave this vain, tran- 
sitory world, and rise before my God in judgment ! 
Cease not to pray for me ; I have neglected the offers 
of salvation ; I have despised my dear Redeemer ; 
but still there is mercy with him who is able to save. 


Out of struggles like these, the girl- 
ish soul shaped the foundations of its 
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character. Self-confidence in personal 
opinion seems to have been a character- 
istic of the family, and the loneliness of 
her position combined with these exper- 
iences to render her slow in forming an 
opinion, but fixed as adamant when 
once the opinion was formed. 

At the age of fifteen she went out 
from the Williams household and began 
by teaching —at first in a school of her 
own and later in those of others —to 
earn a precarious living for herself. 
This was in those days the only way in 
which a woman could earn a living if she 
did not work with her hands. For a 
number of years, in spite of grave ill 
health and bitter disappointments, she 
continued to teach, and yet found time 
to spend in the writing of stories and 
plays, and on deep historical studies. 
Gradually, however, she drew out of the 
common rut of school teaching, and be- 
gan that line of personal instruction that 
has given her reputation. Like Marga- 
ret Fuller her strength lay in her con- 
versational powers, and the brilliancy of 
her style and the depth of her research 
drew overflowing crowds into her lec- 
ture rooms. This was the season of her 
triumph, and undoubtedly no woman 
has held a higher place than she in the 
opinion of her literary contemporaries. 

But some turn in the path of her his- 
torical studies set her feet in the way of 
investigation concerning the life of 
Shakspere and his relation to the plays 
that bear his name. Her interest was 
evidently of slow growth. But once 
having established in her own mind that 
Shakspere was not the author of the 
plays in question, it was beyond the 
power of man to convince her that she 
was wrong. She had in her the stuff 
that martyrs are made of and once con- 
vinced would have died blindly for her 
opinion rather than admit that it was 
wrong. 

To us of this generation, to whom 
the methods of Donnelly and _ his 
school are wearisomely familiar, there 
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can be small understanding of the 
shocked bewilderment of the public 
mind that came from Miss Bacon’s at- 
tack. Tous it is at worst but an unwar- 
rantable supposition ; to them it was at 
best a profanation. There was but one 
excuse for it that charity could offer, and 
it was generally accepted, that on this 
point at least Miss Bacon was more or 
less insane. Her family, especially, 
came speedily to this conclusion, and 
were at once ashamed of her hallucina- 
tion and concerned about her future. 

It does not appear however that, once 
granting the right to challenge the au- 
thorship, there was anything particularly 
mad in her methods or her claims. Cer- 
tainly they were rational enough to ob- 
tain countenance from Emerson and 
other men of sturdy and well balanced 
minds. The present biographer is cau- 
tious of committing himself as to the 
date when the overthrow of her intel- 
lect began, but the feeling left by a thor- 
ough perusal of the book is that she was 
as rational as her fellows until the terri- 
ble privations, the prolonged fastings, 
and the long hours of sickness and over 
work which she experienced in England 
had broken down the strength of her un- 
usually strong and original spirit. 

The departure of Miss Bacon for Eng- 
land marks the turning point in her life. 
She had achieved unusual success in the 
field of letters. Her position was as- 
sured, her life happier and more full of 
promise than it had ever been ; and had 
she remained in America, even if she 
had continued the Shakspere contro- 
versy, it is probable that all would have 
been well with her to the end. But 
with the ocean between her and her 
friends, the outcome could not but be 
different. There are few more pitiful 
stories than the narrative of her life 
while there. Thefrankly avowed skep- 
ticism of her family in the sanity of her 
inquiry embittered her toward every one 
so much, that even Carlyle and Haw- 
thorne had hard work to keep within the 
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circle of her friendship and ward off her 
distrust. The simple recitation of her 
struggles against want, her pathetic 
hopes of publishing a book that should 
bring her not alone fame but money, 
her unhappy wanderings through the 
scenes connected with Shaksperian 
themes after starvation and mental an- 
guish had made a beginning of the end, 
her worries and troubles with her pub- 
lishers caused by the bungling good 
offices of friends, the momentary flash 
of light that came with the success of 
her first article in Putnam’s Magazine, 
combine to render the history of her 
life at this time one of the most touch- 
ing in all literature. It was poetic jus- 
tice that she did not live to see the issue 
of her book, and know the extent and 
bitterness of her failure. 

Along with the sense of sympathetic 
pity, one closes the book with a feeling 
of resentment toward her immediate 
family, more especially her brother. 
Even the biographer admits that there 
was harshness in their treatment of the 
unfortunate woman. The brother and 
sister were no doubt too nearly alike to 
sympathize closely. He seems to have 
acted in strict accordance with what he 
considered his duty in the premises, but 
without considerate tenderness. The 
following letter to Hawthorne outlines 
his view exactly: 


The crisis at which my sister’s case has arrived 
requires me to say plainly that in my opinion her 
mind has been verging on insanity for the last six 
She knows that since 1851 I have habitually 
She 


years. 
distrusted the soundness of her judgment. 


knows I have all along regarded her darling theory as ~ 


a mere hallucination. She therefore distrusts me. 
When she went to England she was very careful to 
conceal from me the object of her going, and the 
resources on which she depended. Indeed, none of 
her family friends, as I understand, had the oppor- 
tunity of helping her in that enterprise. Mr. Emer- 
son, I believe, fitted her out with some credentials 
and valuable letters of introduction, — partly, I 
doubt not, in that wonderful ‘‘ good nature” which 
is so prominent a feature in his character, — partly, 
I suspect, in the special sympathy which he has in 
whatever is unbelief. 
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It is not altogether to be wondered at 
that, knowing these views, Miss Bacon 
failed to consult her brother concerning 
the English enterprise. It was not sur- 
prising that a clergyman in limited cir- 
cumstances, and with a large family of 
his own to provide for and educate, 
should have replied for a time to her own 
solicitations, and later to those of her 
friends, that he would supply her money, 
with the offer to purchase her a return 
ticket at any time she would return to 
America, but that he did not feel justi- 
fied in supplying the means of carrying 
on her madness: but when at the last, 
persuaded by the urgent letters of Haw- 
thorne, he did send her funds without 
any condition, he took occasion to tell 
the shaken and unhappy woman that he 
considered her insane and her work a 
failure, and suggested : 


Your theory about the authorship of Shakespeare’s 
plays may after all be worth something if published 
as a fiction. You might introduce such things into 
a romance, and find readers who would accept it re- 
spectfully as a work of the imagination, and be grat- 
ified with it, when if the same thing were brought 
forward with grave argument as facts to be believed, 
they will reject the whole work with contempt. I 
make this suggestion, not to discourage you, but to 
encourage you, by showing how all your materials 
may be turned to good account. 


The effect of this letter on her already 
clouded mind was a perfect whirlwind 
of passionate despair. She contemp- 
tuously refused the proffered aid, and 
became so suspicious that she quarreled 
even with Hawthorne, whose tender 
and patient solicitude for his stranger 
countrywoman is one of the few bright 
spots in the tale. 

There is nothing to be gained by fol- 
lowing out the details of the final over- 
throw of her mind. Suffice it to say 
that the end came before another broth- 
er appeared to try to rescue her from 
her troubles, and make-comfortable her 
remaining days. 

Of her relation to her work it is diffi- 
cult to speak. She was no trickster, 
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like the later men, endeavoring to con- 
jure up hidden meanings in the great 
poet by rebuses and ciphers. It was her 
passionate admiration for the grandeur 
of the work that made her skeptical of 
the ability of the man as pictured in his- 
tory to have been the author of it. In 
fact, her idea seems to have been that 
the plays called Shakspere’s were 
really constructed by a number of bril- 
liant minds working in harmony to the 
common end. Of these the leading 
spirit was Francis Bacon. 


The life of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing is so much a matter of household 
story, that no new version of it can ex- 
pect to interest by its originality. The 
present volume’ is a résumé of the more 
extended biographies on the same sub- 
ject, and is a fairly interesting account 
of the life of the famous English poet. 

In point of style, it is not so good as 
others of the same series, but the dissec- 
tion of character is excellent, and the 
individuality of the woman is clearly 
and sympathetically depicted. The au- 
thor is evidently unduly influenced by 
the romantic side of Mrs. Browning’s 
poetry, and loses something of the full 
depth of her philosophy and erudition. 
It is not dull, however, and will rank 
favorably with other compendiums of 
the author’s life. 


More than one of the devoted men 
who have given their lives to the spread- 
ing of the Gospel in foreign lands has 
found the time to jot down valuable sci- 
entific notes concerning the countries 
and peoples among whom he labored. 
Few, however, have found to their hand 
the wealth of material that Samuel 
Wells William s? did in his peculiar field. 


By John H. Ingram. 
1888, 


1 Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Famous Women Series, Boston: Roberts Bros. 
For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

?The Life and Letters of Samuel Wells Williams, 
LL.D. By his Son, Frederick Wells Williams. New 
York: G. P, Putnam's Sons: 1889. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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He was one of the Christian pioneers in 
China, and not only was among the first 
to take note of its peculiarities, but saw 
it at a time when its manners and cus- 
toms were as yet unchanged by the in- 
novations of foreign peoples. He was 
not, however, a missionary of the regu- 
lar stamp. He was sent to Chinaas a 
printer, not as a preacher, and made his 
observations from the secular rather 
than the religious standpoint. 

Samuel Wells Williams was born with 
the missionary spirit in him. The ma- 
jority of his family for generations had fol- 
lowed the religious calling, and from his 
earliest childhood all that he saw and felt 
in the home circle disposed him natural- 
ly to devote himself to the self-sacrifi- 
cing life of a missionary. He was not, 
however, in any sense a dogmatist. His 
idea of religion was to act as if he were 
always in the presence of his Creator. 
For the so-called practical data of his 
creed he cared little or nothing, and 
therefore passed serenely through the 
petty quarrels and wordy discussions 
that in too many cases mar the efficiency 
of the missionary work. His passionate 
fondness for the natural sciences gave 
him eyes to see the thousand and one 
scientific details that are hidden from 
ordinary sight. 

He reached China at the time when 
the only residence allowed to foreigners 
was the fifteen-acre prison called the 
“Thirteen Factories,” outside Canton. 
Here he took charge of the missionary 
press, and the printing of the gospels 
and various tracts in the Cantonese dia- 
lect, for distribution among the heathen 
natives. In two years he had conquered 
the language and was preaching to the 
Chinese. Four years later he accom- 
panied the first party of: whites who 
tried unsuccessfully to make a landing 
on the shores of conservative Japan. 
Shortly after his return came the trou- 
bles which led to the war of 1840. All 
this time he was constantly occupied in 
compiling and editing various books and 
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periodicals, notably “Easy Lessons in 
Chinese,” “Chinese Commercial Guide,” 
and the “ Chinese Repository,” to which 
in all he gave nearly twenty years of 
loving labor. Later, he issued his “Ton- 
ic Chinese Dictionary,” a piece of work 
that cost him over six years of uninter- 
rupted exertion. His great work, “The 
Middle Kingdom,” which is still the 
authority on all things Chinese, was also 
composed at this time. 

With Perry’s expedition to Japan he 
performed his first important govern- 
mental work, being employed as chief 
interpreter ; and the famous treaty which 
opened that island to civilization was 
largely due to his courtesy, tact, and 
skill. Asa reward for this service, he 
was made secretary and interpreter to 
the American legation in China, which 
position he filled during the remain- 
der of his residence in that country. 
There is hardly an event connected with 
foreign intercourse with the Middle 


Kingdom in which Doctor Williams did 


not havea part. Probably the greatest 
triumph of his life —at least the one in 
which he took he greatest pleasure — 
was the “incorporation of an important 
article allowing the practice and profes- 
sion of Christianity in China” in the 
great treaty of 1858. 

All the literary labor of his later 
years in China was devoted to the pre- 
paration and publication of his great 
“ Syllabic Dictionary.” 


This dictionary [he writes] is a tedious work with- 


out any refreshing passages, — mere waste and bar- 
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renness, as if you were forced to read through a 
directory, with a photograph of every individual in 
the list, and knew none of them. There will be ade- 
quate returns, no doubt, if the job is well done, but 
the future rewards and usufruct do not exhilarate the 
one who collects the significations. However, it 
seemed to me to be a work I could do and which 
was needed ; if God bless the design, the labor, and 
the accomplishment, I sha’n’t need to look higher 
than His approving blessing. 


It was shortly after this, that old age 
and ill health determined him to resign 
his work and return to his native land. 
He writes to his wife: 


I am troubled somewhat with giddiness, as if the 
brain were rather strained, but I have always had a 
weakness this way, and could never do things which 
other boys did, owing to this symptom of vertigo ; 
matters of this sort don’t grow better as one grows 
older, but with care the organ will be able to do 
more work. Somehow I feel as though sixty were a 
turning point in one’s days, and the sense of having 
reached that age solemnizes me often and makes the 
end seem nearer. 


On his arrival in America he settled 
in New Haven, and became professor of 
Chinese in Yale College. Six years later 
he died. 

During this time a good part of his 
activity was his opposition tothe restric- 
tion of Chinese immigration into the 
United States. His position and argu- 
ments on this point are a subject by 
themselves, and need not be dwelt on 
here. However at variance with the 
majority opinion of the country, he was 
unquestionably conscientious and just, 
from his own point of view. 
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ENGLISH agitators have one great advantage over 
their kin in this country: they can protect themselves 
from the outset against a great deal of merely flip- 
pant ridicule, or merely brutal methods of antago- 
nism, by getting the name of a man or woman of 
title at the head of their list, and so putting them- 
selves under the wing of the English deference for 
rank. This is especially comfortable in matters 
where women are concerned. Women who go into 
temperance or other social reforms there, may count 
on allying with themselves, by the signature of Lady 
This or the Countess of That, not only the disposition 
of the middle class to think that nothing sanctioned 
by such names can be altogether unworthy of at 
least respectful dissent, but also the disposition of 
an aristocracy to back its own members. A recent 
writer has called attention to the fact that even in 
the most illiberal periods of the Middle Ages the de- 
sire of the aristocracy to emphasize the dignity of its 
own order largely counterbalanced many influences 
tending to subordinate women. However unimport- 
ant a woman might be as compared with a man, a 
noblewoman, as compared with a common man, was 
an important person, and must be clothed with suf- 
ficient power to enable her, especially if unmarried, 
to hold her own for her class against the commoner. 
This advantage the American woman loses; and 
with all her gains in independence, she loses here 
some power of independent action that English wo- 
men of the upper class have. Whatever her per- 
sonal dignity, her social weight and intellectual 
rank, she must reckon on meeting an unrestrained 
freedom of criticism if she does something unusual, 
or allies herself with some innovation upon the cus- 
toms of hertime. Fancy, for instance, the kind of 
comment an American woman would have had to 
reckon with who should be elected to anything like 
the London council, as Lady Sandhurst and Miss 
Cobden were last year. Compare the reception 
of Miss Helen Taylor’s candidacy for Parliament 
with that which would have been given to an 
American woman’s for Congress from New York. 
Or how would it be received if a young New 
York society leader should practically take the 
stump in a political campaign, as Lady Randolph 
Churchill did a few years ago? With a queen on 
the throne, and a long tradition of deference to gen- 
tlefolk, be they men or women,an Englisman seems 
to come more easily than an American to the idea of 
women of wealth and station, at least, taking a share 
in directing affairs. This may be in large part the 
explanation of the far more serious consid eration 
woman suffrage has reseived in England than in 
America. Women have already, and without seri- 


ous opposition, the municipal and school suffrage 
there, have for many years been readily elected to 
school office, and last year to municipal office in the 
world capital. Lady Sandhurst’s seat was contest- 
ed, and the courts decided against her (we under- 
stand on the ground, as already defined in some pre- 
cedent, that at common law “‘ all words in statutes 
denoting persons, without definition of sex, include 
woman when penalty, tax, or restriction is concerned, 
but exclude them when office or privilege is con- 
cerned, — doubtless a perfectly fair judicial interpre- 
tation of the intent of the law); but Miss Cobden’s ~ 
seat has not been contested, and a precedent is 
therefore now forming that will tend to overset the 
Lady Sandhurst decision. But however the ques- 
tion of municipal office-holding may stand, munici- 
pal woman suffrage is now a matter of course. The 
frontier of masculine prerogative now lies in the 
parliamentary suffrage ; and for a few months it 
looked as if this too would be quietly surrendered, 
with the acquiescence of both parties. Within a 
few weeks, however, the first symptom of resistance 
has appeared ; and it is characteristic that the resist- 
ance took the form of a protest signed by women of 
distinguished social standing, and is already met by 
a counter-paper, also signed by women of distin- 
guished social standing. 


THISs protest, which appeared in the Vineteenth Cen- 
tury, has been spoken of as a protest “against woman 
suffrage.” It is inno sense such, but only against the 
extension of the farliamentary suffrage to women: 
it distinctly approves the municipal and _ school 
woman suffrage already in practice. The ground on 
which the distinction is made, is that large questions. 
of national finance, international relations, and all 
that might be called business questions, are matters 
outside women’s training and observation, and she 
should not therefore have a direct voice in them ;. 
in questions of education, charity, and the human 
relations of society, so to speak, women should have 
a full share. After establishing this distinction be- 
tween the classes of public questions in which women 
properly should and should not have a “ direct” 
voice, the protest adds that the effect of the parlia- 
mentary suffrage on family life is not easily to be 
foreseen and might be bad ; that woman’s impulsive- 
ness and ardor might affect public matters badly, and 
might cause public matters to affect feminine charac- 
ter badly ; that in any event it is too important a 
change to be hastily made ; and that the ameliorative 
processes of civilization and woman’s indirect influ- 
ence may be trusted to remove the injustices to. 
women now existing in the laws. 
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THE one hundred signatures to this protest include 
those of but three women of whom we know any- 
thing,— Lady Randolph Churchill, Mrs. E. Lynn 
Linton, and Mrs. Humphrey Ward. Lady Randolph 
Churchill is known by reputation as a beautiful and 
rather dashing society leader, and an active and suc- 
cessful political campaigner in her husband’s cause, 
~-oddly enough, as bearing on this paper, in parlia- 
mentary elections, not in educational or social mat- 
ters, in which we have never heard of her showing 
any especial interest. Mrs. Lynn Linton is a minor 
novelist, lately more known by some really bitter 
papers in opposition to Mrs. Millicent Fawcett’s ad- 
vocacy of the higher education of women than by her 
novels, — although this particular paper to which 
her name is attached includes a strong expression in 
favor of the higher education of women. It is this 
Mrs. Linton who has just followed up the present 
subject with a paper in another review, in which, the 
cable dispatches tell us, she says the admission of 
women to the parliamentary franchise would be “the 
abdication of man” and the ‘‘ degradation of Eng- 
land to the position of a female state.” Possibly a 
reference to the excess of women in England ex- 
cuses what would seem an intemperate phrase, for 
which ‘‘half-abdication of man,” and “ half female 
state,” wculd be more literal substitutes. Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward is a highly trained, earnest, and 
unusually intelligent woman. The whole weight of 
the paper really rests on her name, in the absence of 
any definite knowledge of the ninety-seven other 
signers. A number of these are the wives of able 
and well known men, but we have no knowledge of 
their own quality. In some instances their husbands 
are known to he very sharply opposed to the pro- 
posed extension of the suffrage. “The answering pa- 
per, in the Nineteenth Century, is by Mrs. Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett, and includes what the dispatches 
describe as ‘‘ a very remarkable list of distinguished 
women favoring the suffrage.” 


As to the merits of the protest, this is no place to 
speak. It would involve too long a review of the 
whole subject of which it treats. Our effort is merely 
to define the place taken by this somewhat notable 
paper in the discussion now going on in England. 
In brief, it appears to be a curious embodiment of 
the tendency of human nature to believe its own par- 
ticular place of drawing the line between radicalism 
and conservatism to be the place pointed out by na- 
ture. Mrs. Ward did the same thing in her novel : 
just so much doubt, but no more, was right ; the his- 
toric skepticism that assailed the Christ of the 
churches was “ ineluctable,” but the scientific skep- 
ticism that assailed anything more was easily pushed 
one side. It is an attitude so familiar in the history 
of religion, that one recognizes its face like that of 
an old friend when it appears in social questions. 
Like Sir Joseph Porter and thousands of other excel- 
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lent people, the ground of these protestants is simply 
that ‘it doesn’t level them so much as ¢hat.” At 
this distance the distinction made between the par- 
lia mentary and other suffrage seems singularly fanci- 
ful. For it would seem that while Parliament un- 
doubtedly deals with larger and more complex 
business matters than a municipality, yet municipal 
affairs, within their range, (and their magnitude in 
London is not less than ina good many states or 
even nations ; so that the protestants who approve of 
London suffrage would seem to be in the curious posi- 
tion of holding that the desirability of full suffrage 
depends on the size of the nation,) are far more 
purely of that business character to which the protest 
objects as subjects for women’s vote, than are the 
matters that come before Parliament. Education, 
poor-laws, the relation of church and state, marriage 
and divorce, temperance, penology, woman and child 
labor, —a thousand subjeets of the class which the 
protest defines as proper matters for women’s votes 
are Parliament’s function. It is probable that every 
one would assent in the main to the distinction that 
these women make between the proper activities of 
men and of women, but the distinction of two kinds 
of suffrage based on it is entirely impossible to make, 
as parliaments are at present constituted. Thesharp 
distinction made between voting and all other modes 
of political activity is also rather fanciful. Whatever 
the effect on women’s dispositions or homes of the 
partisan struggles and heated feelings of politics, so 
long as they may make campaign speeches, and can- 
vass from their carriages, and write campaign letters, 
the final dropping of a folded paper in a box need 
not be seriously discussed as affecting the matter much, 


SOME six years ago, the OVERLAND commented 
on the appointment of Professor Albert Cook to the 
chair of English literature in the State University, 
left vacant by Professor Sill’s resignation. He came 
here with a reputation very high for so young a man, 
especially in the lines of philology and institutional 
history. Now that he leaves the University to ac- 
cept a call to Yale, it is proper for the OVERLAND 
to say a word of his work here in the half dozen 
years. Professor Cook’s rank as a philologist has 
steadily increased, and he has published one or 
two important treatises in this line. It is probably 
through this work that the attention of Yale has been 
directed to him. This has been specialist research, 
which has brought credit to the University, but has 
not immediately affected the class-room. Here Pro- 
fessor Cook has been a diligent and critical teacher, 
of sound scholarly ideals, and of influence in impress- 
ing these upon students. It was never expected 
that the literary enthusiasm, the rare and aimost 
ideal critical insight, the wonderful comprehension 
of language as an instrument of expression and 
ability to convey something of that comprehension 
to others, which were Professor Sill’s special equip- 
ment, were to be looked for in any successor ; we do 
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not know of any college in the country that has 
them in its chair of English literature at present. 
There is but the very slenderest supply of such qual- 
ities to be had anywhere in the world,—as any one 
may satisfy himself by a study of the literary criti- 
cism now extant in the best of critical journals. Pro- 
fessor Cook brought, however, a philological train- 
ing to the department such as it had not had be- 
fore ; and in matters of systematized efficiency, of 
equipment, and of consideration in the University 
curriculum, he leaves it decidedly strengthened. In 
general influence in University matters he has not 
merely been always of weight on the side of the best 
scholarly standards, but has been especially useful in 
helping to bring these to bear on the preparatory 
schools, — a most important part of the University 
work, Professor Cook is a loss to Berkeley, and 
it is very gravely to be doubted whether it will be 
possible to fill the chair again as satisfactorily. 


His successor, it seems, is already appointed, and 
with somewhat surprising haste. Professor Gayley 
is entirely unknown by reputation on this Coast : he 
has been an instructor in Michigan University, and 
that is about the extent of our knowledge of him. In 
the absence of such knowledge there can be noth- 
ing personal, and therefore nothing ungracious, in 
saying that so hasty filling of so important a chair 
cannot but be received with anxiety and misgiving 
by friends of the University. There would have 
been no impropriety in leaving it vacant for a year, 
or several years, while long and careful search for 
the best man was made: we believe the chair at 
Yale to which Professor Cook is going has been va- 
cant for four or five years, ard is, indeed, the same 
one with regard to which overtures were made to 
Professor Sill some time before his death. A chair 
of English literature is one especially hard to fill: 
there is no place in the world where specialist train- 
ing is given for it; there is no really eminent teacher 
of English literature, and criticism, and composition 
living. Right or wrong, it is the custom to consider 
that these things must come by nature or not at all, 
and there is no place to which college trustees can 
turn to find some one equipped for them, as men are 
equipped for philology, or chemistry, or mathemat- 
ics, or metaphysics. It was Professor Sill’s belief 
that they could be imparted, and he achieved some 
surprising results in that way ; it was his aspiration 
to see the literary chair in American colleges filled 
under as exacting conditions of scholarship as any 
other, and according to some sound and consistent 
standard; and he believed .hat if this were done, 
it would add another important element to the vast 
significance in American society of the colleges. At 
present half a dozen magazines and other journals 
comprise more literary and critical strength than the 
colleges do. We do not think of any other depart- 
ment of intellectual attainment, — science, or his- 
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tory, or economics, say,—in which such second 
place would have to be assigned to the colleges. 
The resources for filling a chair of literature being 
thus slender, the difficulty of finding the right man 
thus especial, it was the more to have been expected 
that a long time might have to be spent in the effort. 
Professor Gayley may prove to be the ideal man, 
and refute every misgiving : every friend of the Uni- 
versity will wait with the most cordial desire to see 
him do so. 


Gray’s Elegy in Spanish. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE OVERLAND : 

With this I hand you a Spanish version of Gray’s 
‘Elegy written in a Country Churchyard,” which 
has never, so far as I am aware, been published, 
and which in my humble judgment should not be 
permitted to perish in manuscript. It is the work 
of Don José Miralla, a gentleman of whom I have 
been unable to glean any further information than 
is contained in a note from Mr. Pelham W. Ames, 
of which the following is an extract : 

‘*T have a clipping from a newspaper as follows : 

‘« «The incident referred to in the following sonnet 
was a popular disturbance which took place in Ha- 
vana in April, 1820, and which was quieted by a 
speech delivered by Don José Antonio Miralla, be- 
ginning with, ‘‘La Libertad no tiene mayor enemigo 
que el desorden.” This speech was said to have 
been one of great eloquence and power. 

‘**Sefior Miralla was the author of a remarkable 
translation of Gray’s Elegy into Spanish, which elici- 
ted high praise from Mr. Ticknor and Mr. Long- 
fellow. He visited this country in 1822-23, and 
received here marked attention. 


**©€ Art CIUDADANO MIRALLA, CON MOTIVO DE 
HABER SOSEGADO EL FUROR DEL PUEBLO 
EL DIA 15 APRIL, 1820. 


SONETO. 


Por Don José Fernandez de Madrid. 


Visteis alguna vez del mar airado 
Encresparse las olas agitadas, 
Cuando de opuestos vientos contrastadas, 
Bramando sin piedad se han levantado? 


Ya desciendan de un cielo encapotado 
Las centellas por Jupiter lanzadas ; 
Ya no atiende 4 las velas destrozadas 
El marinero absorto y consternado. 


Sale Neptuno, empufia su tridente, 
Sosieganse las olas del océano, 
Y la calma renace de repente. 


Imagen de ese mar fué el pueblo Habano, 
Y de Neptuno el joven elocuente 
(Que aplacar supo su furor insano.’” 
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Beyond this Virgilian compliment to the man, Mr. 
Ames is only able to tell me that he visited the Unit- 
ed States in 1823, and was known to Longfellow, 
Ticknor, and other literary men of our country. On 
one occasion, at a dinner at which he was present, 
the conversation turned on Longfellow’s translations 
from the Spanish, and the difficulty of putting any 
of our English classics into appropriate verse in 
another language. Gray’s Elegy was cited as an ex- 
ample. Miralla said that he would try to translate 
it into Spanish, with the result now laid before you. 
Mr. Ames’s copy was obtained from his cousin, Mr. 
Charles Frederic Bradford, who in his lifetime was 
an accomplished scholar, a Harvard examiner, etc. 

With respect to the poem, Mr. Ames also furnish- 
es me the following from the pen of Mr. Denis Flor- 
ence McCarthy, of Dublin, an eminent Spanish 
scholar. 

‘*It is an astonishingly close and elegant version, 
and I cordially add my humble testimony to the 
opinions already expressed by such high authorities. 

** At first, in recalling the solemn flow of the 
original, and the stately manner in which the words, 
which are generally of one syllable, follow each oth- 
er like mourners at a royal funeral, or like the single 
deep strokes of a death bell, which end in one toll 
deeper than all the rest, the double rhymes of the 
translation struck me as not being quite suitable for 
expressing the melancholy music of the original. 
‘This, however, wore away on advancing further into 
the poem, and I amnow unableto detect the slightest 
diminution of solemnity in those double endings, 
which are, [ dare say, more in harmony with the 
Spanish language, and more likely to produce the 
desired effect upon the Spanish reader.” 

On reading Seifior Miralla’s version, it struck me 
at once as wonderfully faithful and beautiful, and I 
have been naturally gratified at finding my good 
opinion corroborated by such distinguished authori- 
ties as Mr. Ames quotes. I think, therefore, that 
I render a service to literature in laying them before 
the readers of the OVERLAND, and aiding to wed 
them to immortal type and paper. ‘‘ Etiam dene- 
dicere haud absurdum est.” 


Fohn T, Doyle. 


TRADUCCION DE LA ELEGIA ESCRITA POR GRAY 
EN EL CEMENTERIO DE UNA IGLESIA 
DE ALDEA. 
Por Don José Antonio Miralla. 
1823. 


La esquila toca el muribundo dia, 

La grey mugiendo hicia el redil se aleja, 
A casa el labrador sus pasos guia, 

Y el mundo 4 mi y 4 tinieblas deja. 


La debil luz va del pais faltando, 
Y alto silencio en todo el aire veo, 
Ménos do gira el moscardon zumbando, 
Y alla do al parque aduerme el cencerréo, 
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O en esa torre envuelta en yedra, en donde 
El trieste buho quéjase 4 la luna, 

Del que vagando por donde él se esconde, 
En su antiguo dominio le importuna. 


So aquellos tilos y olmos sombreados, 
Do el suelo en varios ciimulos se ondea, 
Para siempre en sus nichos colocados, 
Duermen los rudos padres de la aldea. 


Del alba fresca la incensada pompa, 
La golondrina inquieta desde el techo, 
Bronco clarin de gallo, eco de trompa, 
No mas los alzan del humilde lecho. 


No arde el hogar para ellos, ni 4 la tarde 
Se afana la mujer, ni 4 su regreso, 
Los hijos balbuciendo hacen alarde 
De trepar sus rodillas por un beso. 


; Como las mieses a su hoz cedidn, 
Y los duros terrones 4 su arado! 
;Cuan alegres sus yuntas dirigian ! 
; Cuantos bosques sus golpes han doblado! 


No mofe la ambicion caseros bienes, 
Y oscura suerte de fatigas tales, 

Ni la grandeza escuche con desdenes, 
Por humildes, del pobre los anales. 


Boato del blason, mando envidiable, 

Y cuanto existe de opulento y pulero, 
Lo mismo tiene su hora inevitable ; 

La senda de la gloria va al sepulcro. 


No los culpéis, soberbios, si en la tumba 
La memoria trofeos no atesora, 

Do en larga nave y boveda retumba, 
De alto honor la antifona sonora. 


é Volvera la urna inscripta, el busto airoso, 
El fugitivo aliento al pecho inerte? 

2 Mueve el hon6r el polvo silencioso ? 
¢ Cede 4 la adulacion la sorda muerte ? 


Tal vez en este sitio abandonado, 

Hay pechos donde ardié celestial pira, 
Manos capaces de regir estados, 

O de estasiar con la animada lira. 


Mas su gran libro, donde el tiempo paga 
Tributos, nunca les abrié la escuela ; 
Su noble ardor fiera pobreza apaga, 
Y el torrente genial de su alma hiela. 


j Cuanta brillante asaz piedra preciosa 
Encierra el hondo mar en negra estancia 
j; Cuanta flor, sin ser vista, ruborasa, 
En un desierto exhala su fragrancia ! 


Tal vez un Hamden ristico aqui se halla, 
Que al tiranuelo del solar, valiente, 

Resistié ; un Milton que sin gloria calla, 
De sangre patria, un Cromwell, inocente. 
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Oir su aplauso en el Senado atento, 
Ruina y penas echar de su memoria, 
La tierra henchir de frutos y contento, 
Y en los ojos de un pueblo leer su historia. 


Su suerte les vedé ; mas en su encono 
Crimenes y virtudes dej6 yertas ; 
Vedoles ir por la matanza a un trono, 
Y 4 toda compasion cerrar las puertas ; 


Callar de la conciencia el fiel murmullo, 
Apagar del pudor la ingenua llama, 
O el ara, henchir, del lujo y del orgullo, 
Con el incienso que la Musa inflama. 


Léjos del vil furor, del lujo insano, 
Nunca en deseos vanos se encendieron ; 
Y por la valle de un vivir lejano, 
Su fresca senda sin rumor sigiueron. 


Mas protegiendo, contra todo insulto, 
Estos huesos, aquel tamulo escaso, 

De rustica escultura, en verso inculto, 
Pide el tributo de un suspiro, al paso. 


Nombre y edad, por vulgar musa puestos, 
Vez de elegia y fama desempefian; 

Y esparcidos en torno sacros testos, 
Que a bien vivir al ruistico le ensefian. 


Pues, ¢ quien cedié jamas esta existencia 
Inquicta y grata, al nudo olvido eterno, 
Y dejo de la luz la alma influencia, 
Sin mirar hacia atras languido y tierno? 


Alirse, el alma un caro pecho oprime, 

Y llanto pio el ojo mustio aguarda; 
Naturaleza aun de la tumba gime. 

Y aun en ceinzas nuestro fuego guarda. 


Por ti, que al muerto abonado honrando, 

Su simple historia haces que en verso fluya ; 
Si acaso, solo y pensativo errando, 

Un génio igual pregunta por la tuya: 


Tal vez un cano labrador le diga : 

** Del alba le hemos visto a la vislumbre, 
Sacudiendo el rocio en su fatiga 

Ir 4 encontrar el sol en la alta cumbre. 


‘* Alldé al pie de aquel roble que ballesta 
Y hondas raices tuerce caprichoso, 
Molesto se tendia por la siesta, 
Viendo el vecino arroyo bullicioso. 


“Ya en ese bosque, desdefinso andaba, 
Sus temas murmurando sonriendo; 
Ya solitario palido vagaba, 
Como de amor y penas falleciendo. 


“« Falt6me un dia en la colina usada, 

Junto a su a@rbol querido y en la dehesa ; 
Al otro no lo hallé, ni en la cascada, 

Ni en la alta loma, ni en la selva espesa, 


** Con ceremonia ltigubre cargado, 

En el siguiente al cementerio viné ; — 
Lee (pues sabes) lo que estA grabado 

En esa piedra bajo aquel espino.” 


** Aqui el regazo de la tierra oculta 

Un joven sin renombre y sin riqueza; 
Su humilde cuna vié la ciencia culta, 

Y marc6le por suyo la tristeza, 


‘* Fue generoso y sincero; y el Cielo 
Pagéle: did (cuanto tenia consigo) 

Una ldgrima al pobre por consuelo; 
Tuvo de Dios (cuanto pidid) un amigo. 


‘* Su flagueza y virtud bajo esta losa 
No mas indagues de la tierra madre; 
Con esperanza timida reposa 
Alla en el seno de su Dios y Padre.” 


Sorrow. 
From the German of Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania. 
‘* There are two divine powers, Patience and Labor.” 


SORROW was a beautiful, delicate child, with long 
dark hair encircling its pale face. The fine lips 
were almost always shut together, and the black 
eyes so full of sadness that none could look on them 
without tears. 

The poor child had no home, but roamed wearily 
from place to place, now entering the hovels of the 
poor, now the palaces of the rich. She was so quiet 
and melancholy that all received her with compas- 
sion. 

But wonderful! Whoever looked on her was 
visited with a terrible affliction. One lost his only 
child, another his lands and his honor, a third was 
persecuted by malicious enemies, and still another 
was forsaken by his children and grew old before 
his time; dissensions arose between husband and 
wife, or some one in the family lay sick for years. 

People looked at each other in astonishment : 
whence came all this misfortune? And they did 
not know that they themselves had opened the door 
for still, pale Sorrow: that they themselves had in- 
vited her to their hearth. 

At times the poor child turned back and learned 
what awful gifts she had scattered. Then would she 
avoid those homes for a while. Yet she loved some 
persons and longed after them, and did not always 
notice how often she visited them. Then came grief 
upon grief, until the sad-eyed child took up her pil- 
grim staff and with heavy head and tearful eyes bade 
them farewell. 

She went on her way quietly, not hastily, not 
passionately, yet more rapid than the mountain tor- 
rent, more swift than the west wind, and visited all 
men. 

Most terrible it was when she joined the children. 
The poor little ones became orphans, or fell sick of 
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grievous diseases, so that their little faces grew pale 
and delicate as Sorrow’s own, and their eyes as dark 
and sad. When she saw this, Sorrow wept bitterly, 
and for many days did not go near the children, or 
turned away her head when she came where they 
were playing. 

One day she lay beneath an apple tree, and saw 
how lovely the rosy cheeks of the apples were. ‘*‘ Oh 
dear tree,” cried poor Sorrow, ‘‘ give me such rosy 
cheeks that men may look on me more gladly.” 

‘*No!” said the apple tree: ‘‘if you had rosy 
cheeks, men would not take you up and shelter you 
compassionately.” 

Sadly she arose and went on her way. Soon she 
came to a garden bya stream, in which the birds 
were singing songs that made the heart laugh with 
joy. . 

** Dear little birds,” cried Sorrow, ‘‘ teach me 
your song, that I may delight the hearts of men.” 

‘*No! dear child,” sang the birds: ‘‘if you did 
not come so softly and go so quietly, men would 
not so soon forget you, but would learn that you 
are Sorrow and bring pain.” 

So the poor child continued her wanderings till 
she came to a great forest. There the air was full of 
fragrance, and the thick moss under the trees made 
a soft carpet for her feet. Here and there a sunbeam 
stole through the whispering foliage and trembled 
and danced along the moss, turning the withered 
leaves to gold. Sorrow leaned wearily against a tree, 
sighing, ‘‘ Here may I abide and bring no pain ; here 
may I rest and cause no one affliction.” 

A sunbeam slipped through the branches above 
her, and seeing the beautiful dark eyes, leaped into 
them, making them bright, and penetrated to Sor- 
row’s heart. The whole forest saw the strange illum- 
ination of the delicate maiden’s face and rustled with 
wonder and pleasure. But Sorrow did not know that 
she had grown more beautiful ; she only felt the sun- 
beam trembling with warmth and gladness at her 
heart. ‘‘Oh dear forest,” she cried aloud, ‘‘ give 
me but one of your thousand sunbeams and I will be 
happy.” 

At once a death like quiet fell upon the forest ; 
the trees looked at each other sadly ; the sunbeam 
faded out of Sorrow’s eyes and hid itself behind a 
clump of ferns. 

“Poor, poor child whispered an old oak, ‘‘a 
single sunbeam would make you far too lovely ; the 
children of men would seek you too often, and then 
afflictions beyond their strength to bear would fall 
upon them. You must remain without brightness 
and without warmth.” 

Slowly a hot tear fell upon the flower at Sorrow’s 
feet, which sent up sweet fragrance and whispered 
thanks for the dew. 

The restless child walked on and came to a large, 
still lake. Not a leaf was stirring ; only Evening 
moved over the water, himself in shadow, but with 
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rosy lights floating around him ; while here and there 
a star fell and rested motionless upon the smooth sur- 
face. Sorrow dipped her white hand in the lake, 
then pressed it to her forehead. Evening passed 
her gently, whispering ‘‘ Good night! sleep dream- 
less and forget your pain.” 

She looked at him slowly and sighed, ‘‘ Once I 
found rest in the forest, once I forgot my pain be- 
cause of the sunbeam at my heart. But that is past!” 

Lost in dreams, the child looked into the lake, 
where, in the cvol mists, the water-nixies danced. 

Then she saw a red light, brighter than*the stars, 
gleam out upon the night. As she raised her eyes, 
she saw that the light came from the arched window 
of an ivy-covered house. ‘‘ Strange,” thought Sor- 
row, ‘‘ I have never been here, and yet some one is 
waking !” ; 

She moved noiselessly to the window and looked 
in. There sat a beautiful woman, dressed in a soft 
flowing garment,— masses of snow-white hair coiled 
about her majestic head. She was writing busily 
and with a firm hand, in a large book. <A deep fur- 
row lay between her brows, but about her lips played 
the tenderest womanliness and kindness. As Sor- 
row stood watching, two wonderful gray eyes were 
raised from their work and rested on her quietly, 
while a deep, rich voice said : ‘* Come in, my child, 
I have long been waiting for you.” 

Sorrow entered wonderingly, for she had never 
heard such words before. At once soft arms were 
folded about her, she felt herself kissed and drawn 
upon the strange woman’s lap, and heard the rich 
voice saying : ‘‘ Dear Sorrow ! you had to come to 
me. I could not seek you for I never come uncalled. 
I am Patience ; I sit here and wait. The lake bears 
to me the voices of all who call me, and often have 
I followed in your track, but alas! not always.” 
And the fold in her brow grew deeper. 

Sorrow rested her head on Patience’s motherly 
breast. ‘‘Oh! come with me always,” she whis- 
pered softly. 

** My child, when you call me, I will come to you, 
and when you are tired you may come here to me. 
I have much to do. I must write the Book of Life.” 

The poor child rested all night with Mother Pa- 
tience, and in the morning set forth upon her wan- 
derings with new heart. It was harvest time and 
the earth was all green and gold. Sorrow looked 
upon the clover and the corn, and thought : “ Poor 
things, you bloom now so joyously, and yet today 
you must be cut down.” 

She came to a field where was a noble maiden 
mowing all alone and doing the work of three men. 

**Good morning, pale little one,” cried she, ‘come 
and help me,” and with this she ran up, her locks 
flowing unconfined in the wind, and her blue eyes 
laughing like sunshine. 

**Who are you?” she asked in wonder, as she 
looked into the child’s dark eyes. 
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‘*‘T am Sorrow, and must wander forever,” said 
the little one sadly. ‘‘ Who are you ?” 

‘Tam Labor. Do you not see how healthy I am 
and what strong arms I have?” and she took Sor- 
row in her arms like a little child, and ran across the 
field laughing with glee. 

A soft blush crept over Sorrow’s pale face as she 
said with a smile, ‘‘ Come with me! I can never 
rest and yet I am often so tired.’’ 

‘*T cannot, dear sister, for I must sleep at night 
that I may work when day comes again. I am in 
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all places,— everywhere and nowhere,— and must 
laugh and be happy. If I see your eyes my laugh 
will die. But whenever you call me, I will come 
and stay where you part, to mike the faces of the 
sad bright again.” 

Sorrow wandered on in the sunny morning and 
through the wide world. Patience and Labor have 
kept their promise and become her true comrades. 
Often they gather at evening in the ivy-covered house 
by the lake and read or write in the Book of Life. 

Robert Darroch. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


William and Lucy Smith. 

PERHAPS the most arresting and monopolizing 
book of the year is George S. Merriam’s Story of 
William and Lucy Smith.\ The editing of the copious 
extracts from the husband’s books and from the wife’s 
memoirs and letters is done with obvious skill, and 
the extracts themselves are not dulled by anything 
less than just appreciation and worthy comment 
upon these exalted lives. 

His work will be grateful to every one who read 
‘* Thorndale” thirty years ago, and has often recurred 
to that notable book. In it William Smith, an un- 
known name, cast sincere illumination upon the three 
great problems,— God, Fate, Immortality. It has 
taken many feet from dead paths and turned them to 
the ways of life. It is a singularly natural, gracious, 
inspiring book. It presented the argument from 
every side, and made choice inevitable from the mere 
contrast. It is the fruit of reasonable hope rather 
than of belicf, and suggested a vista. 

Years afterwards, William Smith wrote ‘‘ Graven- 
hurst,” and carried on the high thought beyond 
“Thorndale.” In the Progress of Humanity he 
found the key to the old problems, and without re- 
casting his old conclusions, simply opened them more 
widely. These two books, rather than his earlier 
works or his lifelong task as a reviewer in Blackwood 
and the Quarterlies, give William Smith a permanent 
place in literature. 

In this Story we see him in other relations. All his 
life shy, introspective, free from common thoughts, 
he knew no home or friend out of his own sex until 
he met a woman far advanced in middle life who had 
never desired earlfer marriage. They married at the 
ripe ages of fifty-three and forty-three, and the love 
story of the next eleven years until he died is an in- 


1 The Story of William and Lucy Smith. Edited by 
George S. Merriam, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.: Boston: 
#889. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & 
Co, 


struction to those who think that none except the 
young know how to love. So far as we can see, the 
sympathetic touch was perfect. 

The chapters of those eleven years are keenly de- 
lightful. It is more than worth while to know that 
people have so lived and can so live. Then follows. 
an equal period of mourning, in which the widowed 
mate, sick with grief, strong in hope, pours out her 
words about him, his thoughts, his ways, his ever 
presence in absence. Of the few who can omit much 
of the extracts on the grave subjects of ‘‘ Thorndale ” 
and ‘‘ Gravenhurst,” not one will omit a line of the 
tender mourning of Lucy Smith. 


Two Unitarian Books. 


Two books of sermons by Unitarian divines are at 
hand. Jesus Brought Back*® is an effort to portray 
Jesus from the standpoint of ‘‘ reverent ration alism,” 
The believer, however, whose mind is ‘‘ vitiated by 
the bias of traditional theology,” will find this a new 
sort of reverence. Jesus is not the Messiah, not 
The Christ, not the Logos, not the Lamb of God. 
He was not born at Bethlehem, was heralded by no 
star in the East, never went to Egypt, performed no 
miracles. More than this, he was a very ignorant 
man, of limited intellectual power, and still more, he 
was not morally perfect, being given to bursts of un- 
reasonable anger, and being continually unjust to the 
Pharisees and others. 

This will seem a painful process of destructive 
criticism to ‘‘orthodox ” people, but not many such 
will read farther than Mr. Crooker’s preface, if they 
happen to take up so heretical a book. To another 
class it may prove he]lpful,—those who have unwill- 
ingly given up belief in the Bible and in Jesus be- 
cause they find the idea of miracle or the supernatu- 
ral untenable. These will be comforted to find how 


2Jesus Brought Back. By Joseph Henry Crooker. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 1889. 
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much is left of the character, life, and work, of Jesus 
of Nazareth, when all that is supernatural, all that 
can be touched by the sharpest rationalistic scrutiny, 
is taken away. Mr. Crooker still finds Jesus ‘‘ the 
sublimest character in history.” 

Mr. Jackson’s book, 7%e /mmanent God, is pleas- 
anter reading, partly because of the fact that it is 
constructive rather than destructive, but largely, too, 
because the work of a man of more spirituality, mas- 
ter of a more sympathetic and eloquent style. He 
is, of course, of the advanced school of historic criti- 
cism ; as when, for example, he preaches on “ Satan, 
or the Genius of Trial,” expounding the doctrine still 
very new to most orthodox churches, though not 
absolutely unknown, that Satan is historically not 
properly Diabolos at all, but in his rightful place 
when, as in Job, he appears unrebuked among the 
sons of God. It is characteristic of Mr. Jackson’s 
broad charity that he should preach this sermon to 
make it seem that Satan is not so black as he is 
painted. 

The three sermons on God, ‘‘The Immanent 
God,” ‘* The Unsearchable God,” and ‘* The Mani- 
fest God,” are worthy of careful study. ‘Law, Prov- 
idence and Prayer,” and “ Self-Abnegation,” are 
powerful sermons, and the final discourse on ‘‘ The 
Heart’s Plea for Immortality Accepted” should 
bring comfort to many a troubled soul. 


Briefer Notice. 


The fact that we have the nineteenth edition of 
Wheeler’s Dictionary of Noted Names of Fiction? is 
sufficient guarantee of its value. It contains about 
twice as many (to give a rough guess) titles as the 
one in Webster’s Unabridged, and the treatment is 
scholarly and satisfactory. The present edition has 
an appendix of a large number of new titles by 
Charles G. Wheeler. —— From the publishers of the 
Tolstoi books recently reviewed in the OVERLAND 


1 The Immanent God. By Abraham W, Jackson. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 1889. For sale in 
San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

2 Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction. By 
Wm. A, Wheeler. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
1889. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & 
Co. 
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come neat paper bound editions of A/y .Confession® 
and /vdn /lyitch. This is good, there cannot be too 
wide a diffusion of Tolstoi’s work in whatever form. 

Living Matter * is a small volume in which Mr. 
C. A. Stephens sets forth his ideas on life and tries 
to prove that physical immortality is not impossible. 
He shows that what we call *‘ growing old ” is the 
decrease in number and in activity of the biogens be- 
cause of their being crowded out or encysted by 
formed matter. If a method could be found to elim- 
inate the earthy accretions as they form, and so 
keep the organism plastic and “young,” there 
would be no limit to life. But alas, Mr. Stephens has 
found no method of doing this. Rather a formid- 
able volume in titleand bulkis Zhe Law of Equiv. 
alents® but he who has the hardihood to attempt its 
reading will not find it so bad as it looks. Thick 
paper and large type swell the size much, but the 
largest element in the size of the book is the ramb- 
ling style of the author, whose method is that of the 
philosophical student who gave a door as an exam- 
ple of some point under discussion, and then went 
on to give as further instances another door and an- 
other door. Mr. Payson’s ‘‘ Law of Equivalents ” 
is the law of cause and effect, in the shape that every 
effect is a product of many causes, all of which ere 
indispensable. This law he applies to many social, 
political, and ethical problems, generally with the 
approval of his reader, but sometimes with the dis- 
sent, —— which dissent occasionally becomes rampant. 
Instances of this in the minds of many readers will 
be his treatment of the “ fanatic ” (the man unwill- 
ing to compromise), the prohibition question, and 
the woman suffrage question. He thinks the woman 
suffragist is tarred with the Free Love stick, usually 
if not always. All that is valuable in the book could 
be put in one of its chapters. 


By L. N, Tolstoi. Translated by 


% My Confession. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 


Huntington Smith. 
& Co. 1889. Paper. 

Ivan Ilyitch. Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
lbid. 

4 Living Matter. By C. A. Stephens. The Labora- 
tory Company: Norway Lake, Maine. 1888. 

5 The Law of Equivalents. By Edward Payson. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1888. For sale in Sa 
Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Is Absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble. 


To increase the sokubility of the powdered cocoa, vari- 
ous expedients are employed, most of them being based 
upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or even am- 
monia. Cocoa which has been prepared by one of these 
chemical processes, can usually be recognized at once by 
the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water, 
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